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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Tnis book of M. Binet's has already rendered t^erv- 
ice in the original, both in the way which ho indicates 
in his preface— as a resume of results in the very inter- 
esting field which it covers — and also as a handbook of 
the topic for the general reader. In this latter capaci- 
ty it is eminently suited to its place in this series. It 
should have a wide reading by educated persons who 
are not psychologiists, but who yet wish to know the 
sort of experiments the psychologists and medical men 
are making in this extraordinary department of investi- 
gation. 

M. Binet, who is now Director of the Laboratory 
for Physiological Psychology at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
is already so well kno\vn to readers of English that it 
would be quite out of place to speak either of his scien- 
tific position or of his power of popular statement ex- 
cept in reference to this particular book, now for the 
first time made accessible in English. The work ap- 
peared in Franco in 1891, and was at once welcomed 
as an authoritative statement of the best results by one 
of the investigators who had done much to discover 
them. M. Binet's moderation of statement and calm- 
ness of view, in a field where great extravagances have 
been witnessed and where controversy has been fierce, 
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will commend the book to all those who value these 
scientific qualities. 

The gcncnil liyiK)thesis which M. Binet finds him- 
self driven to— that of contemporary "personalities" 
in the same individual, even in nonnal life — may seem 
to some unnece88ary ; and indeed the evidence is at 
points not yet ndequate to the conclusion, I think, un- 
less we admit the contention of M. Binet, that " person- 
ality " is a thing of relative synthesis which may be 
manifested in very varied dcjrrees of completeness. 
Starting with the cases of " double i>ersonality " as he 
does, caiies in which the evidence is very strong, and 
working from these up, through the nianifestittif^ns of 
8ul>eon8cious action by hysterical ]»atients, to the inter- 
pretation of certain phenomena of nonnal life — it is 
certiiidy hard to draw a line anywhere, and the author 
seems justified in keeping throughout to the use of the 
wonl ** iKJrsonality," with which he sets out. But I 
confess that I have a certain hcnitation as to whether 
the methoil nu'ght not the rather be reversed. Might 
we not say that the facts of the normal life may be 
very well explained by the theories of " nervous habit," 
^suggestion," etc., and that it is probable that the 
more exaggerated phenomena of the hysterical cases 
and the "double personality" instances are pr)ssibly 
"limiting cases" — so that it is necessary to call in a 
real duah'ty or plurality of personal mental lives Only 
when these principles clearly break down ? It seems 
ito me the safer course, from a scientific point of view, 
to carry the normal as far as possible before resorting 
to the abnormal as an explaning principle, rather 
than to begin with what is clearly abnormal and bring 
it up into the current mental life. Tliis would seem to 
me especially the case where the criteria of so-called 
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" personality " arc so largely matters of relative habit and 
suggestion as are the variations in memory and character 
which M. Binct uses to deiine differences of personality. 

This possible difference of inter{)retation is clearly 
recognised, however, by M. Binet, and those who are 
ac(piainted with the outlines of the theory of the 
Nancy school, who make so much of "suggestion," 
will be able to see how strong the case may be made 
against that point of view. Theories aside, moreover, 
the reader — be he psychologist, medical Inan, a mem- 
ber only of the " intelligent public "—will value the 
collected resources here presented for the study of the 
subject and admire the candour and ability with which 
the author has marshalletl them. 

The best literature is still to be found in the works 
which the author cites in his pages : the books of 
Janet and I^rnheim, the articles of J^feyers in the 
Proceedings of the 8o<Mety for Psychical UcHearch, the 
great chapter on The CoiiHciouHncss of Self in Williani 
James's Principles of Psychology. I^tcr things from 
a critical point of view are Wundt's Ilypnotismus und 
Suggestion and Ladd's theoretical chapter on The Con- 
sciousness of Identity and Double Consciousness in his 
Philosophy of Mind. Dessoir's Das Dopple Ich may 
also be consulted. I have reported detailed observa- 
tions of " suggestive '' phenomena in child life, in the 
chapter on Suggestion in my work on ^[ental Develop- 
ment. Hack Tuke's Dictionary of Psychological Medi- 
cine contains concise authoritative articles on Sugges- 
tion by Bemheim and Double Consciousness by A^am. 

The slight foot-notes which I have added here and 

there hardly justify the word " editor." 

J. Mark Baldwin. 
PftiNcnoK, April, 1896. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Fifteen years ago researches in pathological psy- 
chology, based upon the study of hysteria and suggestion, 
M'ere begun in France, England, and other countries. 
Physiologists and philosophers gave themselves up en- 
thusiastically to this new line of work, and in a short 
time a very considerable nnml>er of observations and 
cx|)eriments of different sorts were collected. The 
principal questions taken up with more or less f niit- 
fulness were hallucinations, paralysis by suggestion, 
alterations of personality, diseases of memory, inuseuhir 
sense, suggestion both in the waking state and in hyp- 
nosis, unconscious suggestion, etc. 

As these researches were multiplied and extende<l, 
many discussions arose. Not only were there differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of theory, but important 
facts confirmed by some were denied by others; and so 
various schools arose. These controversies, which are 
of course to be regretted, but which are nevertheless 
usual and even necessary in new branches of research, 
yet tended in this case to cast some doubt upon the real 
value of the material. 

My intention in writing this book is not to keep up 
the discussions of the schools. Instead of opposing my 
experiments to those of other authors, I wish to gather 
together all the results that have been reached in the 
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Study of one question in order to find out wliich of 
tluise results naturally go together and allow themselves 
to bo grouped under general principles. I shall cite 
only those experiments which have been confinned by 
all and which give a constant result, no matter from 
what i>oint of view they may Ih) conducted. And I 
shall suggest merely, without any attempt at estimation, 
those phenomena which have been observed so far only 
by one jwrson, and which can not therefore as yet Ik) 
bniught into the class of known and accepted facts, and 
I shall subject my own works to this rule just as I do 
tlioso of others. 

The occasion seems to me a favourable one tQ make 
such an attempt as this, for the situation is now very 
singular. Many observers who do not l)clong to the 
same school, nor even to the siune country, an<l who are 
not even working in the same lines or with the same 
objects, and who, moreover, are largely ignorant of one 
another, are nevertheless reaching the same result with- 
out knowing it ; and this result, reached by so many 
diilercnt roads, and resting upon such a variety of men- 
tal phenomena, is the ** alteration of personality," the 
division or dismemlierment of the self. It is proved 
that in a great many cases and in very diverse condi- 
tions the normal unity of consciousness is broken up 
and several distinct consciousnesses are formed, each of 
which may have its own system of perceptions, its own 
lucinory, and even its own moral character. I propose 
to ^ve a detailed account of the result of tliose recent 
researches on the alterations of i)er8onaIity, 

A.B. 
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ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY. 



PART I. 



SUCCESSIVE PERSONALITIES IN THE 

SAME OROANISM. 

CHAPTER I. 

BPONTAMEOUB 80MNAHBVLISM. 

I. 

I 

The value of spontaneoufl psychologicnl phenomena 
consists in the fact that they are not influenced from 
outside. They are not arranged for and unconsciously 
influenced by an investigator whose mind is already 
made up, it may he; they do not correspond to any 
one's preconceived ideas. It is with such phenomena, 
therefore, that we may begin our study.* 

The variations of personality found in diseased pa- 
tients take on a great number of forms. It is not my 
intention to study all of them, but only a single type 
of them — i. e., the variations which take the form of 
two or more personalities in the same individual, the 
cases of so-called "multiple personality." Thia phe- 
nomenon is found in many different classes of patients. 
It 18 common in hysteria, and the hysterical cases are 
those which have been most adequately'investigatcd. 

The cases referred to often go by the name of som- 

* RIbot has iirfred this thought in tho profaee to hit book 00 
DiwMot of Penonalit/, and I think it is Terj important 
9 1 
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nanikuliAm. Tho tonu BoiiinainbuliHin ih a proixsr onO| 
provided it bo doiiiiod. It in not always kept to a 
strictly exact meaning, and some confusion has arisen 
from the great variety of the instances brought to light 
by recent research. The case is similar to that of aphasia. 
AVlien Broca studied it, aphasia was capable of one simple 
definition. It n^eant the loss of articulate si)cech. But 
now that so many other fonns of defect of the func- 
tion of six^ech have l)een discovered and analyzed — such 
as agraphia, verbal blindness, deafness, etc. — there is no 
longer aphasia only, but ajyhasia^. Just so the term 
eonmambulism now gets a broader me^ining. It is no 
longer one particular and unchanging mental condition ; 
tliero are many sonnuimbuliKms. 

In iH)pular usage somnambulism is tho stixto of those 
who rise in the night and ])erform automatic and even 
intelligent acts without waking. They dress themselves 
perhaps, resume their day's work, solve a problem to 
viiich they ha<l vainly sought the solution l)eforc, then 
return to bed and to sleep again ; the next morning 
they liave no memory of having been up in the night. 
Indeed, they are often nmch surprised to see a ])iece of 
irork now tinished which htul l)een unfinished the even- 
ing l)cforc. Or thoy walk on the roof or jwrform some 
other equally startling feat. Authors are not as yet 
entirely agreeil upon the nature of this sleepwalking, 
but the genera] tendency of the day is to admit that it 
covers a mass of irregular phenomena which resemble 
one another in appearance only, being really quite 
distinct in nature. Among the nocturnal somnambu- 
lists we must first consider the epileptics, of whom a 
certain nnmlier do show ^^ itinerant automatism,'* so to 
0pcak. It is still admitted, at least provisionally, that 
perfectly healtliy people may bo found among these 
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fileopwalkors, and that couHcqncntly a physiolo^cal 
** noctambulisni " must exist. But the majority— tho 
great majority— of somnambulists are undoubtedly af- 
flicted with hysteria, and it is in a crisis of hysterics 
that this peculiarity of night walking occurs.* 

In these phenomena we may see an example of 
double personality. These lioctambuHsts are two i)er- 
sons. The person who rises in the night is entirely 
distinct from the one who is awake during the day, since 
the latter has no knowledge or memory of anything that 
has happened during the night. But it is not possible 
to make an adequate analysis of this state ; the elements 
ore too obscure. 

Another form of natural somnambulism exists, how- 
over, which we may study. It is " daytime " somnam- 
bulism or " vigilambulism." "We shall confine ourselvcd 
to the consideration of this phase of tlie subject. We 
should be on our guard, as we have seen above, against 
confounding the various forms of natural or sponta- 
neous somnambulism. The distinctions to be estab- 
lished depend upon the peculiar conditions in which 
these particular states of somnambulism are found, and 
also upon the characteristics which they present. We 
shall apply ourselves in this chapter to the study of 
a phase of natural somnambulism which presents the 
following characteristics : It concerns hysterical piitients 
who possess, besides their tiormal and regular life, an- 
other psychological existence or second state, so to speak, 
of which they retain no tnemory in their normal con- 
dition. The peculiar characteristic of this second state 
is that it constitutes a complete psychological existence ; 

* Contnlt on this subject a lectare of M. Cbsroot, reported hf M, 
filooq, in tht Gsiette hebd. de Med« et c|e Chir., March 22, 180a 
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tlio subject lives the everyday life, Iub mind is alive to 
all ideas and perceptions, and he is not delirious. Un- 
informed persons would never know that the subject is 
in a state of somnambulism. 

The best examples that can be cited of the somnam- 
bulism that we have just defined are found in observa* 
tions, now old, made by Azam, Dufay, and other phy- 
sicians. These observations are to-day well known and 
trite. They have been published and analyzed in a 
number of medical journals, and even in some literary 
ones; but we hope that recent researches of exiKsri- 
mentiil psychology on the variations of consciousness 
will throw new light on these old facts. We shall 
study them from a little different standpoint than that 
from which they have been regarded until now, and 
perhaps we shall come to understand them better. 
Considered f onnerly as rare, exceptional phenomena, as 
genuine pathological curiosities, calculated to astonish 
rather than to instruct, these variations of ])er8onality 
now appear to us as the magnifying of mental disor- 
ders not uncommon in hysteria and similar conditions. 

One of the most celebrated cases is the American 
lady reported by MiwNish:* "A young lady, well 
infonned, well bred, and with a good constitution, 
was suddenly and without any preliminary warning 
overpowered by a deep sleep which lasted several 
hours beyond the usual time. Wlien she awoke she 
had forgotten all she knew. Her memory had retained • 
no notion whatever of words or objects ; it was neces- 
sary to teach her everything again ; she had to learn 



* MacXish, Philosophy of Sleep, 1830. The obsenration be- 
kmgs, it appears, to Mitchell and Nott, and appeared for the ilrat 
Ume in 1810. 
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afij^ain to road, to write, and to count ; littlo by little she 
l)ecaine familiar with persons and ohjectA around her, 
although to her it was like seeing them for the tirst 
time. Ilcr progress was rapid. 

" After some time — several months — she was, from 
no known cause, attacked by a sleep similar to that which 
Iiad preceded her new life. On waking she was in ex- 
actly the same state in which she had been before her first 
sleep, but she had no memory of anything that had hap- 
pened during the interval ; in a word, during i\vQ former 
Btitte she knew nothing of the later sUite. It is in this 
way that she mentions her two lives, which are contin- 
ued separately and alternately in memory. 

" For more than four years these phenomena oc- 
curred at about the same intervals with this young 
lady. In either state she has no more remembrance 
of her double nature than two distinct persons have of 
their separate natures. For example, during the for- 
mer state she possesses all the information that she 
acquired in her childhood ; in the other state she only 
knows what she has learned since her first sleep. If 
any one is introduced to her in one of these states she 
has to study and recognise him in both of them to have 
a complete idea of him. And it is the same with every* 
thing. 

^' In the first state her handwriting was beautiful, 
as it had always been, while in the other state her hand- 
writing was poor, awkward, and unformed, because she 
had neither time nor ability to improve it. 

^^This series of phenomena continued four years, 

and Madame X learned to manage very well in her 

intercourse with her family." 

It is needless to detain ourselves with the analysis of 
this incomplete observation. The only advantage which 
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• 

it presents is that it gives us a concise idea of the varia- 
tions of personality which we desire to study. IVe see 
at first sight that the characteristic of each of these per- 
sonalities, the distinguishing mark, that which decides 
whether they are many or one, is a peculiar state of 
memory. In the first state the patient rcmeml)ered 
nothing that happened in the second state, and, con- 
versely, when she was again in the second state she 
forgot the first. Nevertheless, the memory lielonging 
to each of these states is well organized and connects 
all the parts, so that the moment the patient is in a 
given state he recalls the environment incident to it. 

We slmll consider at greater length the obseiwations 
on Felida, made by M. Azam, of Bordeaux. The ob- 
servations have been very long and minute. They were 
begun in 1858, and are still unfinished, stretching, there- 
fore, over a period of more than thirty years. We shall 
reproduce the case here in full.* 

Felida was bom in Bordeaux, of well-to-do parents. 
Her development was normal. When she was about 
thirteen she showed symptoms of incipient hysteria, 
various nervous troubles, uncertain pains, and haemor- 
rhage from the lungs which was not explained by the 
coudition of the organs of respiration. 

Slie was a competent and skilful workwoman, and 
worked by tl^e day as seamstress. ^Vllen she was about 
fourteen and a half, from no known cause, sometimes 
under the control of an emotion, F61ida felt a pain in 
her tcm]>lc8, and fell in a profound languor similar to 
sleep. This state lasted about ten minutes. After 
dmt, and spontimeously, she opened her eyes, seemed 



* n jpnotisme, double oonscienoe, et alterations de la Personality 
Pkris, 1887. 
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to wake, nnd passed into the '^ second state,'* as we may 
call it, that lasted an hour or two; then the languor and 
sleep reappeared, and Felida became nonnal. This 
kind of attack recurred every five or six days, or more 
seldom. Ilcr parents and those about her, seeing her 
changeable ways during this sort of second life and her 
forgetfulness on awaking, believed her to be insane. 

Soon the symptoms of hysteria,, so-called, became 
worse. Felida had convulsions, and the signs of lunacy 
became more alanning. 

M. Azam M'as called to take the case in June, 1858. 
This is what he stated in October of that year: 

Felida is a brunette, of average height, robust, and 
neither stout nor thin. She is subject to frequent blood 
spitting, probably merely symptomatic. She is very 
intelligent, and fairly well informed for her social posi- 
tion. Her disposition is sad, even morose. She is very 
decided, and her eagerness for work is great. Her 
higher feelings seem to be little develoix^d. She is con- 
stantly thinking of her unhealthy condition, M*hich to 
her suggests grave apprehensions ; and she suffers from 
sharp pains in various parts of her Ixxly, especially in 
the head. The symptom of pain in the head called 
cla/vti8 hystericus is well developed in her case. 

Iler gloomy manner and disinclination to talk are 
particularly noticeable ; she answers questions, but that 
is all. 

When carefully examined from an intellectual point 
of view her actions, ideas, and conversation are foimd 
to bo perfectly rational. 

She is attacked almost daily, from no known causes, 
or perhaps under the control of an emotion, by wh it 
she calls her crine. In fact, she passes to the '^ second 
state." She is seated, her sewing in her hand ; sud- 
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(Icniy, without the sHghtest premonition, and after a 
]Kiin in her temples more violent than usual, her head 
falls forward, her hands remain inactive and drop bj 
licr side, she sleeps or seems to sleep ; but it is a peculiar 
kind of slumber, for no noise or stunulus, pinch, or 
prick is able to rouse her ; and, further, this kind of 
sleep is almost instiintaneous. It hists two or three 
minutes ; formerly it was much longer. 

After that period of time Felida wakes, but she is no 
longer in the same intellectual state in which she was 
when she fell asleep. Everything ap})ears diiferent. She 
raises her head and, opening her eyes, smilingly salutes 
tliose around her as if they IhuI just arrived, ller^coun- 
tenance, fonnerly sad and silent, brightens, and is all 
gaiety; her voice is strong; and she hums while she 
continues the sewing which she had commenced in the 
previous state. She rises; her gait is brisk, and she 
scarcely complains of the various woes from which she 
Iiad sutlered a few minutes before. She attends to the 
usual household duties, goes out about the t<)>vn, makes 
visits, will undertake any kind of work, and her gaiety 
and whole ap{)earance is that of any healthy young 
girl of her age. No one would notice anything un- 
usual about her. It is simply that her disposition is 
entirely changed ; from sad she has become gay, and 
ber gaiety amounts almost to turbulence. Her imagi- 
nation is overexcited. From the slightest cause she is 
affected to sadness or joy ; instead of being indiHerent 
to everything she has become alive to excess. In this 
state she rememt)ers perfectly everj'thing that has hap- 
pened in the other similar states tliat have precede<l 
it, and also during her normal life. It is well to add 
that she has always maintained that the state, which- 
ever one it happens to be in which she is when one 
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speaks to her, is the normal one which she calls her 
rational state, in opposition to the one which she calls 
her crisis. 

In this life, as in the other, her intellectual and 
moral faculties, although different, are unquestionably 
complete; there is no delirium, no mistaken judg- 
ments, no hallucination. In short, Felida is different. 
It can even be said that in this '^ second state," as M. 
Azam calls it, all her faculties seem to be more fully de- 
veloped and more complete. 

This second life, where physical pain is not felt, is 
much superior to the other ; and it is eHi)ecially so on 
account of this fact, that while it lasts Felida not only 
remembers all that has happened during the former 
attacks, but also during the whole of her normal life ; 
M'hereas, in her nonnal life she has no memory what- 
ever of anything that has happened during her attacks. 

Presently, although the time varies somewhat, Fe- 
lida's gaiety suddenly disappears, her head falls forward, 
and she relapses into a state of torpor. Three or four 
minutes elapse, and she opens her eyes and again takes 
up her ordinary life. It is scarcely noticeable, for she 
continues her work with eagerness, almost yrith frenzy. 
It is most frequently a piece of sewing, undertaken in 
the preceding period. She does not recognise it, and it 
costs her an effort of mind to understand it. Neverthe- 
less she continues as best she can, at the same time be- 
wailing her unhappy condition. Her family who are 
accustomed to this state help her to accommodate her- 
self to it. 

A few minutes ago she was singing a song, but 
when asked to repeat it she is utterly unable to do so. 
A visitor whom she has just received is mentioned to 
her, but she can not recall any one. Her forgctf ulness 
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only applies to events that have happened during the 
second condition ; any general idea acquired before that 
time is not affected. She is perfectly able to read, 
write, count, cut out, sew, etc., and do a multitude of 
other things that she knew before she was sick or that 
she learned during the periods which preceded the 
nonnal state. 

AlK>ut 1858 a third state appeared, which was noth- 
ing more than an accidental symptom of her atUick. 
M. Azam has only seen this state two or three times, 
and in sixteen years her husband has otdy seen it about 
thirty times. When she is in the second condition she 
falls asleep in the manner already described, and, in- 
stead of waking in her normal state as usual, she wakes 
in a peculiar state, of which the chief characteristic is 
an indescribable terror, ller first words are, "I am 
frightene<l I ... I am friglitened I " She rccogniseH no 
one except her husband. This quasi-delirious state is 
of short duration. Iler two existences are perfectly 
distinct, as the following fact will show : A young man, 
alK>ut twenty years old, knew Felida very well, and 
often came to the house. These young people fell in 
love with each other and became engaged. In her sec- 
ond condition she became enceinte. In her period of 
normal life she was not aware of it. 

One day Felida, who was more sad than usual, said 
to the physician with tears in her eyes, that "her 
malady was increasing, that she was becoming very 
large, and every morning she suffered from nausea "— 
in short, she correctly described her condition to him. 
During the attack which soon followed Felida said: 
** I remember perfectly what I have just said to you ; 
yon must have easily understood me ; I frankly confess 
it. • • • I am enreinU'.^^ In this second life her eon- 
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dition caused licr no uneasiness, and she kept in good 
spirits. As she had become enceinte during the second 
condition, she was ignorant of it during her nonnal 
state, and onlj knew it during the other similar states. 
But this ignorance could not last. A neighbour, in 
whom she ha<l confided, and who was more sceptical 
than she ought to have been, believed that lY'lida was 
shamming, and after the attack brutally remindeil her 
of her confidence. This discovery affected the young 
girl so strongly that she was thrown into violent hys- 
terical convulsions. Wheh she was seventeen and a 
half years old F61ida was confined, and during the two 
years which followed her health was excellent, no par- 
ticular phenomena being observed. 

When she was about nineteen and a half years old 
the symptoms reapiieared in a moderately bad form. 
A year later she luid a second and \ory difficult con- 
finement, accompanied by expectoration of blood and 
many nervous symptoms connected, with hysteria, such 
as attacks of lethargy, lasting threes or four hours. 

At this time, and when she was just twenty-four, 
the attacks became more frequent, and their duration, 
which was originally uniform with the periods of her 
normal life, began to exceed them. The pulmonary 
haemorrhages became more frequent and more severe 
and she had a stroke of partial paralysis, attacks of 
lethargy, trance, etc. 

From her twenty-fourth to her twenty -seventh year 
the patient had tliree years of perfectly normal life ; 
then the disease reappeared. In sixteen years Fulida 
had eleven confinements or miscarriages. 

The second condition, the period of attack which in 
1868 and 1859 only occupied about a tenth part of her 
life, fCTBdnMy Itecame of greater duration. It became 
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cqiml to ]ior nonnal life, then it exceeded it, and gmd- 
m\l\y reached 8uch a piiH8 that it ahuoHt entirely filled 
licr exJHtence. 

In 1875 M. Azain, who had lost fli«5ht of Felida for 
a long time, again came acroKg her, and found her to 1)6 
a niotlicr of a family, and keeping a grocery store, Slio 
waa then thirty-two years old, and had but two children 
living. She was very thin, but did not look sickly. 
She was subject to a iKjriodical loss of memory, which 
she errcmeously tenned a crisis. 

But these so-called crises, which are, after all, nothing 
more than the ])eriods of her nonnal life, have become 
less frequent. The lack of memory which cliaraoterizes 
them has caused her to make so many blunders in her 
intercourse with her neighbours, that P'elida has retained 
the most painful retool lections and is afraid of being 
considered idiotic. She is very unhappy when she 
thinks of her normal condition, and occasionally has 
thoughts of suicide. She realizes that at such times 
her character changes very much. She says she be- 
comes spiteful and provokes violent scenes in her home. 

She relates various incidents which show clearly the 
cause of her trouble. One day when she was returning 
in a cab from the funenU of a lady of her acquaintance 
she felt the period coming on which she calls her crisis 
(nonnal state). She dozed several seconds, without the 
ladies who were in the cab with her noticing it, and 
awoke in the other state, absolutely at a loss to know 
why she was in a mourning carriage with people who, 
according to custom, praised the qualities of a deceased 
person whose name she did not even know. Accus- 
tomed to such positions she waited ; by adroit questions 
she manageil to understand the situation, and no one 
suspected what had liappened. 
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Slio lost hor BiHtor-in-law nftor a long illncfw, but 
during tho few Iiourrt of Iicr normal Btato bIic had tlio 
mortification of being abHolutoly ignorant of all tho cir- 
cumstances of ]ior death ; it was only by hor mournin^^ 
droHS that sho knew that hor sistor-in-laWy whom she 
had known to I>o ill, had died. 

Ilor children attended their first conmiunion whilo 
she was in tho second condition ; sho also had the mor- 
tification of being unaware of it during the period of 
the normal state. 

A certain change then occuiTod in the patienf 
conditioti. Formerly Felida entirely lost consciousness 
during the short periods of transition ; this loss was so 
complete that one day, in 1859, she fell in the street 
and was picked up by passers-by. After awaking in 
her other sttite sho thanked them, laughing heartily all 
the while, and they were very naturally at a loss to 
undei*stand her singidar gaiejty. This period of tran- 
sition gradually became bhorter, and although the loss 
of consciousness was complete, it was so short that 
Felida could conceal it wherever she happened to bo. 
Certain signs known to her, such as pressure in tho 
temples, warned her of the approach of these periods. 
As soon as she felt them coming sho pressed her hand 
to her head, complained of dizziness, and after an almost 
imperceptible length of time she passed into the other 
state. She could in this way conceal what she called an 
infirmity. But this concealment is so complete that 
among those that surround her her husband is the 
only one who is aware of her condition. The variations 
of dis]H>sition are very marked. In the period of attack 
or of the *^ second condition " she is more haughty, more 
heedless, more preoccupied with her toilet, and, more- 
overi she is less laborious, but much more sensitiTe It 
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ficcms as if in this state sbe has greater affection for 
those around her. 

In her normal sttito she is downcast almost to de- 
spair. Her condition is really extremely sad, for every 
thing is forgotten — busiTiess, imi>ortant circumstances, 
acquaintances made, information given. It is a vast 
blank, impossible to fill up. Memory only exists for 
facts which have happened in the similar state. 
PYdida has been a mother eleven times. This has always 
taken place during her normal state. If she is asked 
point blank for one of the dates she tries to remember^ 
but makes a mistake of almost a month. 

Some one had given her a little dog, which followed 
her and caressed her constantly. After awhile a period 
or normal life occurred. On her awaking in this life 
the dog caressed her, and she repelled him with horror ; 
she did not know she had ever seen him. She thought ' 
it was a lost dog that had strayed into her house by 
mistake. 

Iler emotions also differ in the two conditions. 
Felida has become indifferent, and shows little affection 
for those around her; she revolts against the natural 
authority that her husband has over her. 

" lie always says * I will have,' " says she. " That 
docs not suit me ; it must be that in my other state I 
have permitted this habit. What distresses me,'' she 
adds, ^ is that it is impossible for me to have any secrets 
from him, although there is nothing in my life to con- 
ceal. But if T wished to, I could not do it. It is cer- 
tain that in my other life I tell him all I think." And, 
further, her disposition is more proud and more 
obstinate. 

Tlie most distressing thing to her is the comparative 
inability occasioned by the losses of memory, especially 
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when it affects her bu8iiieA8. ** I make mistakcB in t]io 
value of provinionB, whose cost price I do not know, 
an<l am forced to a thousand subterfuges to prevent 
beinjj; taken for an idiot." 

It has several times happened that she lias gone to 
sleep in the evening in her normal state and in the 
morning has wakcTied in the attack, without either her- 
self or her husliand being aware of it, the transition 
having taken place in her sleep. 

Felida sleeps like every one else, and at the usual 
time, only her sluml)er is always troubled 1)y dreams or 
nightmares ; moreover, it is influenced by pliysical pain, 
BO that she often dreams of slaughter houses and of 
murder. She frequently thinks she is laden with 
chains or bound with ropes that cnish her liml)S. This 
is accounted for by ordinary muscular pains which take 
this fonn. 

It is well kno>\'n what part habit plays in life. 
Does Felida retain the habits acquired in the second 
condition, during the short periods of the nonnal state, 
when everything seems to 1)0 entirely forgotten ? M. 
Azam lias noticed tliat during the short periods of the 
normal state Felida has forgotten the hours for meals ; 
but to take her nourishment every day at the same time 
seems to be a habit. 

In 1877 Felida was thirty-four years old. She lived 
at home with her husband and the two children M'ho 
were left to her. From force of circumstances slie had 
returned to her old trade of seamstress and conducted 
a little shop. Her general health was wretched, for 
she suffered from neuralgia, heemorrbages, contractures, 
and local paralysis. Bnt she was very courageous, 
nevertheless, especially in the second condition^ when 
her pains were lesA severe. 
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TIic period of transition by which Felida enters 
into t]ie second condition l)ecoines shorter and shorter. 
Ahhongh she has liecome more skilful at concealing it, 
the loss of consciousness is complete. ^^ In these last 
periods, says M. Azam, at my request her husband 
proved, as I did formerly, that she was entirely unaware 
of all that was passing about her." 

Her waking and her sleep are normal, and the inci- 
dents descrilKxl occur without distinction in the two 
- states. 

As the second condition now constitutes almost the 
whole of Fulida^s life, various most unusual hysterical 
phenomena may be observed at leisure. I npfer to 
Bpontaneous and partial congestion. At a given mo- 
ment, from no known cause, and every three or four 
days, Felida feels a sensation of heat in some part of 
Iicr iKxly; this part swells and reddens. It is often 
in her face, and then the phenomena is striking; 
but the skin of the surface is too thick to allow an 
nctual exudation of blood. Only once did an ooz- 
ing of this kind take place during the night upon 
the skin of the occipital lobe, producing patches of 
blood. 

In 1878 Felidii is, at first sight, like every one else. 
Her appearance is so nonnal that, having become very 
skilful in concealing her amnesia anrl the troubles 
which accompany it, she succeeds admimbly also in 
liiiling an infirmity of which she is ashamed. She dis- 
charges her duties as seamstress and mother of a family 
to the satisfaction of all. Naturally of a strong consti- 
tution, she has only become thin from nervous pains 
and frequent hiemorrhages. 

In her second condition she is very like everybody. 
Sprightly and naturally happy, she suffers little ; her 
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intelligence and all her cerebral functions, inclading 
memory, are perfectly complete. 

Sometimes, usually when she has had some trouble, 
she feels a kind of pressure in her head, a sensatioa 
which she recognises, and by which she knows that a 
change into the next state is coming. Then she writes. 
If she is asked why she does so, she replies : '^ IIow 
shall I manage if I do not write down what I have to 
do ? I am a seamstress ; I am constantly working by 
given measures ; 1 should seem like an imbecile to all 
around me if I do not ki\ow the exact dimensions of 
the sleeves and waists that I am to cut out." Soon 
Felida entirely loses consciousness, but for so short a 
time (a fraction of a second) that she can. conceal it 
from every one. She has scarcely closed her eyes 
before she comes to herself and continues her work 
without a word. 

Then she consults her writing to avoid the mis- 
takes she fears to commit ; but she is to a certain extent 
another person, for she is utterly unaware of all that 
she has said, all that she has done, all that has hap- 
pened during the preceding period, whether it has 
lasted two or three years. This other life is the normal 
state, the personality which characterized Felida when 
she was fourteen years old, and l)efore she had her illness. 

This period, which to-day only occupies a thirtieth 
or fortieth part of her life, differs from the preceding 
period only in respect to her character. Now PY»lida 
is morose, despairing ; she is attacked by a deplorable 
intellectual infirmity, and experiences grief which drives 
her to despair and to a desire for suicide* Presently a 
transition period occurs, and our young woman comes 
into the second period again, which constitutes nearly 
her whole life. • 
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Ono special fact, an inward drama, bIiowb the extent 
of the ficparation that abnence of memory causes be- 
tween the two existences of F^Iida. In April, 1878, 
w]icn she was in the second condition, F61ida was cer- 
tain that her husband ]iad a mistress ; she burst out into ' 
tlireats against her, and, seized by frightful despair, 
liung herself. But she planned carelessly; her feet 
overturned a table ; the neighbours ran in and restored 
her to life. This terrible wrench did not change her 
state. She had hung herself in the second condition, 
and when she came to herself she was still in the second 
condition. ^^ How happy I should be," said she two 
days later, " if I had my crists [the name by wl^ich she 
designates the short periods of her normal life] ; then 
at least I should not bo aware of my misfortune." She 
is so ignorant of it^ in fact, that during the fol]o>ving 
periods of her normal state, meeting the same woman, 
she overwhelms her with attention and proofs of 
friendship. 

In 1882 Felida was almost always in the second 
condition ; the nonnal life, with its characteristic loss of 
mcmor}% only showed itself at intervals of from fifteen 
days to three weeks, and then lasted but a few hours. 
The transition periods, which only lasted some minutes, 
were reduced to some seconds, or to a duration so im- 
perceptible that Felida, who did not wish any one around 
her to know of her disease, could completely conceal 
them. After fifteen days, a month, or two months, 
short periods of normal life appear, preceded and fol- 
lowed by imperceptible transitions. Their appearance 
is sometimes spontaneous, but it is more often induced 
by some annoyance, the spontaneous appearances inva- 
riably taking place in the night. 

I>uring the first years of her disease F^lida's erery- 
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day life was tormented by Borrowful manifcdtations of 
the most painful kind, and her disposition was sad, even 
gloomy and taciturn. This sadness was at one time so 
great that the patient attempted suicide, while, by con- 
trast, the periods of the second condition was charac- 
terized by the al)scnco of sorrow and by unusual gaiety. 
In short, Felida had at once two existences and two 
totally different characters. Gradually, either from the 
influence of years and the trials of life, or from some 
other cause, the second states, which have become al- 
most her whole life, no longer present gaiety or light- 
ness of mind, but the gravity and seriousness of ordi- 
nary life. It might be said that the two characters 
have become equalized, and have merged into each 
other. 

Finally, in 1887, when Felida was forty-four years 
old, her condition was the same as in 1882, except that 
the i^eriods of her normal life l>ecame less and less fre- 
quent. 

In summing up, the following facts from the pre- 
ceding observations should be borne in mind: The 
variation of personality shown by Felida is due to hys- 
terical nervous conditions ; that is indisputable. Felida 
has shown such a variety of hysterical phenomena — 
boils, hemoptysis, changeableness of emotion, convul- 
sions, and attacks of lethargy — that it is impossible to 
doubt it in this case. From time to time the mental 
condition of the patient changes ; one might even say 
her personality. Yet the transition is not gradual, but 
always accompanied by loss of consciousness. At first 
there was profound slumber, during which the ])atient 
felt no stimulation. As time went on this sleep tie- 
came shorter, but there was always a loss of conscious- 
ness which caused the abyss between the two existences. 
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It Bhoald 1)0 noted that tlicro never were conrulsionsat 
the time of transition, ahhongh P^elida had attacks of 
hyBterical convulsions on other occasions. 

Wlien she M-akes in the new condition the patient 
has l)ccome another person. Iler disposition is changed. 
It was sad and morose during her normal condition, and 
it has now l)ecome more tender, gay, and affectionate ; 
but, on the other hand, she is less active and less indus- 
trious. Her intelligence is more developed, and her 
feelings seem to be more refined (unfortunately, this 
important point has not been examined with sufficient 
care). A change of memory is added to the change 
of disposition during the second condition. IX*lida re- 
members all her states, and all the facts belonging to 
the two existences, her memory at thiis time showing 
tlie maximum range. Tlicn at a certain time there sud- 
denly occurs a new loss of consciousness similar to the 
first, the patient passes into the first condition again, 
regains her sad disposition and her activity, and at the 
same time shows a very curious loss of memory. She 
is unable to recall the facts belonging to her second 
condition, and we have already seen the numerous con- 
eeciucnces, so paitifnl for her, of these amnesic periods. 

The distinction of the two mental conditions restSy 
then, on two principal elements — ^a change of dispo- 
sition and a variation of memory. It is this which 
shows that Felida is really two moral persons, that she 
has really two egos. Her second ego is by no means 
feigned, nor invented from a purely literary desire to 
he striking ; it is perfectly well fonned, capable of con- 
tending with the first ego and even of replacing it, since 
we see the ]>atient continuing her existence to-day with 
the second ego, which, at first accidental and abnormal| 
now constitutes the regular centre of her psychic life. 
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It remains, in closing, to indicate definitely the psy- 
chological problem based on F^lida's lii^tor}'. Hero 
are two mental lives alternating, without being con- 
fused ; and each of these existences consists in a series 
of psychological events connected with one another. 
When Felida is. in the first state she can remember the 
events of this state ; on the other hand, it is imiKMssible 
for her without assistance to recover the memor}' of 
events that belong to the second state. Why is this f 
This amnesia can by no means be explained ])sycho- 
logically by the well-known laws of association of ideas. 
According to these laws all memories can be stimulated 
by the influence of resemblance and contiguity^ But 
wo here see these two forces of association at fault. 
The memories of the second condition do not reappear 
during the normal condition, even when they should bo 
called forth by certain adequate associations. We need 
no further proof than is found in the case of the littb 
dog that Felida loaded with caresses during her second 
life and did not recognise in the first. I l)elieve that 
it has not been sufficiently noticed how refractory this 
characteristic amnesia is to current theories of the as- 
sociation of ideas. It is a fact that between the two 
mental syntheses constituting the two existences of Fe- 
lida the association of ideas has no play. 

We shall often have occasion to repeat this remark. 
M. Dufay, of Blois, has published an observation simi- 
lar to the one which we have just considered.* I 
quote the most interesting parts of it. 

** About 1845 I began to see Mile. R. L ^'s at- 
tacks of somnambulism, and for twelve years I had 
oocasion, almost daily, to study this singular phenomo- 

• Berue Soientiflque, July 10, 1876L 
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non. Mile. R. L must have been at that time 

about twenty-eiglit years of age. Slie was tall, thin, 
and had brown hair ; her general health was habitually 
good, but her nervous sensitiveness was excessive. She 
had been a somnambulist from her infancy. Her cliild- 
hood was spent in the country with her parents ; after- 
ward she was successively governess and companion in 
several rich families with whom she travelled a great 
deal ; then at last she preferred a settled life, and ap- 
plied herself to her needle. 

^^ One night, while still with her parents, she dreams 
that one of her brothers had just fallen into a pond in 
the neighbourhood. She springs from her be(|, goes 
out of the house, and jumps into the water to help hef 
brother. It was in the month of February, the cold 
chilled her, she woke in terror, and trembled so that 
all her efforts were futile ; she would have perished 
if some one had not come to her assistance. She was 
confined to her bed by fever for fifteen days. After 
this event the attacks of somnambulism ceased for sev- 
enil years. She talked, laughed, or cried in her sleep, 
but did not leave her bed. Then gradually the noc- 
turnal wanderings recommenced, at first rarely, then 
more frequently, and at last they came to be of daily 
occurrence. 

** I might fill a volume with an account of the deeds 

and exploits iierformed by Mile. II. L during this 

Lctive sleep. I will confine myself to the facts which 
are necessary to make us fully cognizant of her con- 
dition. 

** I copy from my notes : Her mother is the frequent 
object of her dreams. She wishes to go to the country, 
packs in great haste, *for the carriage is waiting,' runs 
to say good-bye to the people in the house, not without 
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Bliodding a great many tears, astonished to find them in 
bed. She rapidly descends the staircase, and does not 
stop until she reaches the street door, the key of which 
she has taken the precaution to hide, and near which 
she sinks down in distress ; and for a long time resists 
any one who persuades her to rise and go back to be<l, 
complaining bitterly (of the tyranny to which she is a 
victim). Slie ends, but not always, by returning to bed, 
usually without entirely undressing, and it is this which 
tells her on awaking that she has not slept quietly, for 
she has no memory of anythuig that has happened dur- 
ing the attack. 

^' That is somnambulism, as it is frequently observed. 
It is a dream in action begun during the normal sleep, 
and ending by an awakening either spontaneous or pro- 
voked. 

^* But that is not wliat usually happens in Mile R. 
L 's case. 

" I copy again : It is eight o'clock in the evening, 
several women are working around a table on which is 

placed a lamp. Mile. K. L directs the work, anil 

herself takes an active part, chatting gaily. Suddenly 
one hears the noise of her forehead falling shaq)ly 
on the edge of a table ; her shoulders are also bowed. 
This is the l)eginning of the attack. 

** She straightens herself after a few seconds, snatc^hes 
her eyeglasses spitefully, and continues the work which 
she had commenced. She no longer needs the glasses 
which considerable nearsightedness renders necessary 
in her normal state, even though she places herself so 
that her work is less exposed to the light of the lamp. 
If she needs to thread her needle, she throws both 
hands under the table, feeling in the dark, and in leas 
than a second succeeds in putting the silk through the 
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eye — a thing whieli she docs vnt\\ difficulty in ber nor- 
mal state, even when "ided by eyeglasses and a bright 
light 

^ She chats while she is working, and a person who 
has not seen the beginning of the attack would notice 
nothing nnusiial except tliat she speaks difTerently when 
in a somnambulistic state, L e., ungrammatically, using 
me for /, as children do. For instance, she says ^ Wlien 
me is stupid.' That means, wlien I am not in a state 
of sonmambulism. 

"Her intelligence, ordinarily altove the average, 
reaches rcmarkal)Ie development during her attack; 
lier memory l)ecomes extraordinary, and she cam relate 
the most trifling events of which slie has heard at any 
time wliatever, whether the facts took place during 
lier normal state or during an attack of soumambulism. 

*^But of these memories all those relating to the 
period of somnambulism are completely hidden as soon 
as the attack is over, and I have often astonished Mile. 

K. L even to stupefaction by recalling to her certain 

facts, entirely forgotten, al>out the * stupid girl,' to quote 
her own expression, with which the somnambulist hod 
acquainted me. 

" Tlie difference between these two manners is such 
tliat it could not be affected. 

** Mile. R. L was annoyed by her abnormal per- 
sonality up to the time of her menoimuse." 

We see that Mile. R. L has two personalities ; 

she is even conscious of this dualism, for she speaks of 
the other in the thirtl iierson, and she ignores in her 
first state what the other has done in the second state. 
Tlie remainder of this observation lias no other interest 
than that of being a repetition, and consequently a con- 
firmation of the case of F^lida. 
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II. 

The case of Louis V , an hysterical male patient 

who has shown a curious succession of personalities, lias 
been frequently cited during the last few years. We 
quote the following extracts from the work of Boumi 
and Buret.* 

" The case of Louis V— — ,'' they say, " is already 
known to science. M. Camuset f was the first to tell of 
it, and afterward M. Ribot, M. Legrand du Saulle, and 
P. Richer drew attention to it. J. Voisin X has made 
two important notes on this patient. 

" lie was bom at 6 Rue Jean-Bart, Paris, on the 
12th of February, 18G3. His mother was hysterical 
and his father unknown. Part of his childhood was 
passed at Luysan, near Chartres. Ilis mother mal- 
treated him and he became a vagrant. He seems to 
have had, from his earliest years, attacks of hysteria, 
accompanied by spitting of blood and momentary pa- 
ralysis. On the 23d of October, 1871, he was sentenced 
for stealing to serve in a house of correction until ho 
was eighteen years of ago. JEIe was sent to the col- 
ony of the Douaires, then sent on to the agricultural 
colony of Saint-Urbain (Hautc-Mame), where he ro* 
mained from Septemlicr 27, 1873, until March 23, 
1880. Ho was busy several years with agricultural 
duties, and received primary instruction at the same 
time, from which he learned a good deal, for he was 
docile and intelligent. One day while he was in a vine- 
yard raking up the branches, a viper coiled itself around 



* ChMgomentf de Personntlit6, p. 10. 

f Ctmutet, Anntlet MMico-psyohologiques, JanTler, 1883. 

X J. Voifin, Arohiret de Neiuologie, Septembre, 1885, p. 213. 
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his left arm without stinging him. lie was extremely 
frightened, and that evening wlien he had returned to 
the penitentiary he fainted and began his attacks. The 
attacks succeeded one anotlier until finally his lower 
limbs became paralyzed, his mind remaining unim- 
paired. 

" In March, 1880, he was transferred to the asylum 
of Bonneval (Eure-et-Loir). There, it is stated, the 
patient had an open and sympathetic countenance ; his 
disposition was gentle, and he was grateful for the 
trouble taken for him. He reloted tlie history of his 
life, including the most minute details, even his thefts, 
which he deplores, and of which he is ashamedw lie * 
laid the blame on his desertion and on his companions, 
who exerted evil influences over him. He deeply re- 
gretted his past and declared that in the future he 
wonld do better. He knew how to read and write a 
little. It wiis decided to teach him a trade consistent 
with his infirmity — pamplcgia. Every morning he was 
carried to the workroom of the tailors, was seated on a 
table, where he naturally assumed the proper position, 
thanks to his paralyzed and contracted lower limbs. At 

the end of two months V knew how to sew quite 

well; ho showed much interest in his work, and his 
progress gave entire satisfaction. One day he was seized 
by an attack that lasted fifty hours, after which his pa- 
ralysis was found to have entirely disappeared. On 

reviWng V vrished to rise. He asked for his clothes, 

and succeeded in dressing himself, although doing it very 
clumsily ; tlien ho took several steps in the room ; the 
paralysis of the limbs was gone. 

* ^ When dressed, he asked to go with his comrades 
to the farm. It was at once seen that he believed he 
still at Saint-Urbain, and tlmt he wished to resume 
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his usual occupations. In fact, he had no memory 
whatever of his attack, and did not recognise any one, 
not even the physician and hospital attendants or his 
companions m the dormitory. lie would not admit 
that he had been paralyzed, and said they were making 
fun of him. It was thought to be a transient state of 
unbalance, not unlikely after a severe attack of hys- 
teria; but time passed and memory did not return. 

V very well remembers that he was sent to Saint- 

Urbain ; he knows that he was recently frightened by a 
snake ; but from that moment there is a blank. lie 
remembers nothing more. lie has not even the feeling 
tliat time has elapsed. 

^^ It was believed, naturally, that he was shamming, 
that there would be a return of hysteria, and every 
means was employed to make him contradict himself, 
but without success. For this reason he M-as taken, 
without beuig told where he was going, to the tailors' 
workroom. Some one walked beside him, taking caro 
not to influence him. As for the direction to follow, 

V- did not know where he was going. When ho 

reached the workroom he appeared not to know the 
place at all, and said that he had never been there be- 
fore. He was shown the clothing in which he had 
sewed the rough seams when he was paralyzed; he 
laughed doubtfully, but at last resigned himself to be- 
lieve it 

^^ After a month of experiments, observations, and 

proofs of every kind, they were convinced that V 

remembered absolutely nothing. His disposition was 
also changed. He was no longer the same person ; ho 
had become quarrelsome and greedy, and he answered 
mdely. He had not liked the wine and had usually 
given bis allowance to liis comrades, but now be stole 
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tlieirs. When he is reminded that he used to steal but 
that he ought not to bc^in to do so n^ain, he gets 
haughty an<l says that if he did steal, he has paid the 
penalty since he has been put in prirton. He was given 
occupation in the ganlen. One day he made his escape, 
carrying off his effec'i and sixty francs belonging to a 
hospital nurse. lie was captured five miles from Bon- 
neval just when, after having sold his clothes to buy 
others, he was preparing to take the train for Paris. 
He did not allow himself to be taken easily, but fought 
and bit the keepers sent to search for him. Brought 
hack to the asylum he was furious, screamed and rolled 
on the ground, and had to be confined in a cell. ^ 

^^ During the rest of his stay at Bonneval he con- 
tinued to show some signs of neurosis, convulsive at- 
tacks, anicsthesia, and transient contraction. lie left 
the asylum on June 24, 1881, seemingly cured. 

^^Ile s])ent some time at his mother's at Chartres; 
then he was sent to a large agricultural pro])rietor in a 
suburb of Macon. There he fell ill^ remained a month 
at the Hotel Dieu at MAcon, and was transferred to 
the asylum of Saint-George, near Bourg (Ain), on Sep- 
tenilxjr 9, 1881. 

" During his eighteen months' stay in this asylum 
he was subject to attacks that were irregular — some- 
times very severe, sometimes slight, sometimes occur- 
ring in series. At times he was exalted like a general 
paralytic, and again almost stupid and imbecile. In 
some circumstances he did not flinch before any re- 
sponsibility, obeying the most dangerous instincts and 
impulses, knowing how to cleverly conceal them in his 
capacity as madman, and with sense of responsibility 
resulting from his confinement in the lunatic asylum. 
y left Saint Oeorges April 28, 1883, improved in 
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health, and provided vrith a Buin of money to return to 
his own country. 

^^ lie rcm;hed Pfirig — how ho did m in not known. 
IIo WttB admitted HUcceBiiively into various institutions ; 
finally, at Sainte-Anne and at Bieetre, where, on Au- 
gust 31, 1883, he entered the service of M. J. Voisin, 
who recognised him as one of M. Camusct's patients, 
but without knowing what had occurred between Bon- 
neval and Bicetre. 

^^ From August, 1883, to January, 1884, his attacks 
were rare, and observed only by attendants. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1884, there was a new and very violent attack, 
which was repeated on following days with paroxysms 
of pain in the thorax, and alteniate paralysis aiid con- 
traction of the left and right side. On April 17, after 
a light attack, the contraction of the right side dis- 
appeared, lie wont to sleep with his limbs folded, his 
hands behind his head, and slept quietly. In the morn- 
ing when he woke ho asked the nurse for his clothes. 
IIo M^anted to go to work. IIo was astonished to find 
that his clothes were not on the foot of his bed — ^he 
thought that some one had hidden them as a joke. He 
improved until the 2()th of January (the day the con- 
traction made its appearance). lie was taken before 
the head of the department. lie was amazed when he 
was told that the leaves were on the trees, that the cal- 
endar ^hoMred it to be the 17th of April, and that the 
hands of the service had been changed. His speech 
was normal. He did not remember that his right side 
was contracted. He walked feebly and swayed some- 
what when he wished to stand. The dynamometric 
pressure of the right hand was more feeble than that 
of the left The cuticular hemiancesthesia continued. 

^ He was calm during the following months and 
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walked in the ward. On June lOtb lie bad a gcries 
of attacks followed by a return of tbe contraction of 
the right Bide. He stayed in bed several days, and re- 
mained in the same state from Jaimary until April. 
He improved on April 17th. lie si>oke ungrammat- 
ically, as formerly. Tlie next day the contraction dis- 
appeared, and the patient returned to his original state. 

^^ During the last six months of the year 1884 

V 's condition showeil no new phenomenon. His 

disposition changed, lie was docile during the period 
of contraction, but at other times he was undisciplined, 
a tease, and a thief. He worked irregularly. The 
attacks were frequent. The contraction did noionce 
return, but the hemianiesthesia was branded indelibly 
upon him. He retained some delirious ideas. On 
January 2, 1885, after a scene of provoked somnam- 
bulism, followed by an attack, he escaped from Bici'tro 
with stolen clothing and silver lielonging to a hospital 
nurse — an event similar to his flight from I3onneva]. 

*VHe remained some weeks in Paris with an old 
friend from the asylum, whom he had happened to 
meet. On the 29tli of January, 1885, he enlisted in 
the marines, and reached Rochcfort the 31st of Janu- 
ary. During his stay at the barracks he committed 
thefts. Brought before the council of war he was 
discharged the 23d of ^larch, 1885, and on the 27th of 
March sent to an institution. After his admission he 
was seized by a series of attacks of hysterical epilepsy. 
The 3<)th of March a contraction of the whole of the 
right side showed itself, but disappeared at the end of 
two days ; but it left him -paralyzed and unconscious 
of the entire right half of his body." 

The case of Louis V is certainly the most com- 
plex and the richest in details of any that we have, 
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although it includes dome obscure features. One im« 

portaiit fact is clear, that at certain times Louis Y 

suddenly loses his memory of important periods of his 
former existence, and comes into a new psychological 
state with a total change of character, and a different 
distribution of feeling and movement in his body. 
The new state can then be distinguished from the 
fonner by three chief characteristics: first, the con- 
dition of the memory; second, the state of his per- 
sonality; third, the state of sensibility and move- 
ment. This last point is one of those which serves 
to establish the orginality of the observation of this 
patient. With the other hysterical patients whoso 
cases have been reported so far, the change of 
sensibility which accompanies the change of the psy- 
chological state has never been studied. 'M, Azam, 
in his report of the case of Felida, hardjy rcfcra 
to it; he alludes to it briefly, whereas a systematic 
study would have hccn desirable. The case of Louis 

V thus fills an important blank in our information. 

In all probability his case is not exceptional in this 
respect, and, therefore, all patients having *^ second 
states " like his must also, like him, have peripheral 
sensory modifications which signalize the transition to 
a new state. This is logically necessary. From the 
moment that the character is modified and the span of 
memory is changed, it is natiiral to expect that the 
ability to perceive sensations should be equally affected. 
It is the contrary that should surprise us. Authors 
have availed themselves of these variations of sensi- 
bility in order to make a series of experimental re- 
searches on their patients ; they have succeeded in. call- 
ing forth at will, to some degree, some one of the per- 
sonalities of the patient — a thing which bad not been 
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done before to tbe same extent or in a methodical waj. 
Finally, it is in this fact that the great interest of this 
observation lies, and from it we glean the latest infor- 
mation on this subject. I shall consider it again in the 
part of this book that is devoted to experimental phe- 
nomena. 

It remains to define and classify the pathological 

state of V . This case we 'have compared to that 

of Fclidu. This comptmson is justified by many of the 
facts, and the analogies are striking. There are changes 
of psychological state shown in the general disposition 
and in memory. These states are undoubtedly more 

numerous with V ; as many as six can be co^unted, 

each having its own memory, as experiments on the 
patient have shown ; but this question of numbers has 
no general importance, and as a matter of fact Felida 
luul at least three distinct states. 

M. Proust has recently published a curious case of 
automatic walking by a hysterical patient. I give his 
observation : 

" tlmWQ X is thirty-three years old. His father 

is eccentric and a drunkard. His mother is nervous, 
and a younger brother nnist be classed as backward. 
He, on the contrary, is of normal intelligence. He did 
very well in classical studies, and even won some dis- 
tinction in academic examinations. After studying 
medicine for some months he passed to the study of 
law, took his degree, and has for several years been 
registered on the rolls of the lawyers of Paris. 

** £mile X has shown the most marked symp- 
toms of hysteria (crises, disorders of sensibility, move- 
ment, etc.). He can be hypnotized almost instantane- 
ously. It is only necessary for him to gaze at a given 
point in space, to hear a moderately loud noise^ to ex* 
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pcricnce a sharp and sadden sensation, to fall immcdi* 
atelj into the hypnotic sleep. One daj he was in a 
cnfi in the Place de la B<»urse. lie looked at him- 
self in the ghu^ and immediately fell asleep. Aston- 
ished and frightened, the people with whom he hap- 
pened to be took him to the Ilopital de la Cliarite, 
where he was awakened. 

^Another time, wldle he was argning a case in 
court, the judge looked at him steadily. lie stopped 
shorty fell asleep, and was unable to resume his s|)eiH*h 
until one of his colleagues, who knew his failing, awoke 
him. 

*^ But tliat is not all. 

"At certain times ]*!niile X completely loses 

his memory. Tlien all his recollections, the most recent 
as well as the oldest, are obliterated. He has entirely 
forgotten his past life. He has even forgotten himself. 
Nevertheless, as he has not lost consciousness, and as 
during tlie whole duration of this sort of state or second 
condition — ^whicli may last for several days — ^he will 
liavc, as Leibnitz says, 'the apperception of his per- 
ceptions,' a new life, a new memory, a new ego com- 
mence for him. So he walks, gets on the cars, pays 
visits, makes purchases, engages in sports, etc. 

"When suddenly, by a kind of awaking, he returns 
to the first condition, he is ignorant of all that has 
happened during the days that have just passed — that is 
to say, during the whole time of the second condition. 

"Thus, on the 23d of Scpteml)er, 1888, he had an 
altercation with his stepfather. He is strongly im- 
pressed by this altercation, the memory of which he 
keeps vividly in mind. But he is in ignorance of what 
he has done from this date, September 23d, until the 
middle of the following October. At thia latter date 

4 
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— ^that is to saji three weeks after tlie quarrel with his 
relative — ^Iie is again found at Yillars-Saint-Marcelin 
(Ilaute-Mame). He does not know how ho lias lived 
or where he has been. All that ho does know con- 
cerning that time he has since learned by reports from 
different sources. He has been told that be went to 
the curate at Villars-Saint-Marcelin, ^ who thought him 
queer ' ; that he went to make a visit at one of his un- 
cles, an ecclesiastic in Haute-Marne, and that there he 
had destroyed various objects, and torn books and even 
manuscripts belonging to IiIh uncle. He has since 
found out that he contracted a debt of five hundred 
francs during his perigrinations, and that he h^d been 
brought liefore the court of Vasey for stealing, and 
found guilty. 

" Still another episode : 

^< On the 11th of May, 1880, he breakfasted in a 
restaurant in the Latin Quarter. Two days afterward 
he found himself in a square at Troyes. What had he 
done during those two days ? He had not the remotest 
idea. All that he renieml)crs is, that on coming to 
himself he discovered that he had lost his overcoat and 
liis pocketbook containing two hundred and twenty-six 

francs. 

" In the observation of £mile X , as in similar 

observations, the two following points should be par- 
ticularly remarked : 

^ 1. A break in the continuity of the phenomena of 
conscioiisness, although the individual during this break 
goes, comes, and acts in conformity with the habits of 
liis daily life. 

^ 2. If there is discontinuity between the phenom- 
ena of consciousness in the period of the second condi- 
tion and those of tlio normal life, there is, on the con- 
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trary, continuity between the plienomena of conficions- 
ness of tlie periods of the second condition. 

" Thus, ^mile X in liis nonnal state is igno- 
rant of what he has done during the periods of auto- 
matic walking ; but it is enough to replace him in the 
second condition by plunging him into the hypnotic 
sleep, when he immediately remembers the minutest 
details of his peregrinations. Awake, he does not know 
what he has done from the 23d of September until the 
15th of October ; asleep, he relates the incidents of his 
journey. The five hundred francs he lost at gam- 
bling. Ue tells the sums he has lost, and at what game. 
lie gives the name of his partner. lie tells all that 
he has done and said at his friend the curate's and 
at his tincle the bishop's. 

'^ The same thing holds true regarding his flight to 
Troyes. During the induced sleep he says : * The 17th 
of May, on coming out of the restaurant, I took a car- 
riage and drove to the Great Eastern depot. I boarded 
the 1.25 train and arrived at Troyes at 5.27. I went to 
the Hotel du Commerce, room No. 6. I put my over- 
coat, which contained my purse, on the back of an arm- 
chair. I next went to a cnfi on the Place Notre Dame ; 
then I came back and dined at half-past six. I called 

oh a merchant of my acquaintance, M. C , and I 

spent the evening with him until nine o'clock. Then I 
returned and went to bed. I rose the next morning at 

eight o'clock and breakfasted with M. C. . I left him 

after breakfast, turned into the Rue de Paris, and began 
to feel ill. I then appealed to a policeman, who brought 
me to the superintendent of police, and from, there to 
the hospital at Troyes, where I was wakened.' 

^^ To make the information complete I may add the 
following detail : 
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" After having learned from the Bleeping patient 
ihe place where he had left Iub overcoat, we advised 
him, when he awoke, to write to the Hotel dn Com- 
merce. The next day but one, to his great astonish- 
ment, he received his overcoat and his purse with the 
two hundred and twenty-six francs which it contained. 
These objects, as I said, Iiad been lost more than six 
months, and our patient needed money. 

** ^mile X had l)een condenmed by the court at 

Vassy for theft committed during his period of auto- 
matic walking. The judgment was antmlled when the 
circumstances under which the offence was committed 
were known. v 

"^[ore recently Irlmile X has again been ac- 
cused of swindling. Ho tried to borrow a trifling sum 
from an oflieial in the law court by misrepresentations 
al>out his property. 

" In consequence of a report from Messrs. ^lotct 
nnd Ikllet a discharge was granted him." 

This observation of M. Proust's closely resembles 
that of Felida— change of disposition during the second 
states followed by loss of memory. But all this should 
be studied with the greatest care, and a lar;^ number 
of details are lacking. AVe note in passing an interest- 
ing point, which we do not find in the preceding ob- 
servations, viz., when thro%vn into the hypnotic sleep 

£imle X recalls the memories of the second state. 

An observation published by Weir Mitchell should . 
lie added to those we have just read ; it also constitutes 
an interesting rci^etition of the case of FC4ida. It is 
about a young girl, twenty years old, of a sad, melan- - 
choly, and timid disposition. This person was seized 
by a sleep which lasted more than twenty hours. When 
abo awoke it became apparent that she had totally for- 
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gotten her previous exiBtencc, ber parents, lier country, 
the house where she lived. She might be compared, 
says the author, to an immature child. It was nc .*c8sary 
to recommence her education. She was taught to write, 
and wrote from right to left as in the Semitic lan- 
guages. 

She had only five or six words at her command — 
real reflexes of articulation which were, to her, devoid 
of meaning. The labour of re-education, conducted 
methodically, lasted from seven to eight weeks. Her 
character had experienced as great a change as her mem- 
ory ; timid to excess in the first state she became gay, 
unreserved, boisterous, daring even to rashness. She 
strolled through the woods and the mountains, attmcted 
by the dangers of the wild country in which she lived. 
Tlien she had a fresh attack of sleep, and returned to her 
first condition ; she recalled all the memories and again 
assumed a melancholy diameter, whirli seemed to 1k3 
aggravated. No conscious memory of the second stato 
existed. A now attack brought back the second fetato, 
with the phenomena of consciousness which ac^ 
eompanied it the first time. The patient passed 
successively a great many times from one of these 
states to the other. These repeated changes stretched 
over a period of sixteen years. At the end of that 
time the variations ceased. The patient was then 
thirty-six years of age; she lived in a mixed state, 
but more closely resembling the second than the first ; 
her character was neither sad nor boisterous, but 
mor^ reasonable. She died at the age of sixty-five 
years.* 

I must here close the catalogue of observations. 



* Cited by William James, Pn/chologx, '» P* 8A8. 
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Those tliat Iiave been given, apart from some diverg- 
ence in detaU*B, are remarkably similar, and others that 
we might add would teach us nothing new. Not that 
evcr^'tliing htis' been said about these pathological cases ; 
I believe, on the contrary, that there is every reason 
to pursue tlie study further, and suspect that the sec- 
ond state presents a great number of interesting psy- 
chological characteristics. One finds, unfortunately, lit- 
tle light thrown on this point by the observations pub- 
lished up to the present ; they seem to be almost copied 
from the same model, that of Felida.* 

In gencml, observers have only noted two different 
conditions of existence in their subjects ; but t\m num- 
ber two is neither fixed nor prophetic. It is not, per- 
haps, even usual, as is believed ; on looking closely we 
find three personalities in the case of Felida, and a 

still greater number in that of Louis V . That is 

enflicient to make the expression " double personality " 
inexact as applied to these phenomena. There may be 
duplication, as there may be di%nsion into three, four, 
etc., per8onalities.t 

I am persuaded that the alternations and successions 
of personality in the case of hysterical patients is by no 
means exceptional. What really is exceptional is to 

find typical subjects like Felida and Louis V , whose 

variations were so marked as to strike uninstructed 



• See observations by Myers, Proceedings of the Society for 
P^chical Research, 1870. p. 330, anil Ijadame, Rev. de Thypn., Janu- 
ary 30, 1S88, etc [See aim the case reported by Dana, Psycho- 
logical Review, I, p. 570. — Kd.] 

f It has been attemptc<l to explain the variations of personality 
by the duality of the cerebral hemispheres. M. Ribot has refuted 
ibis odd conception in a manner which seems to me to be deol- 
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minds. It may even be possible that by elose attention 
to hysterical patients many cases totally at variance 
with the preceding ones might be found. In any case, 
the succession of distinct personalities must exist in 
some degree in many cases. The phenomena ought 
to be explained, not by gross symptoms, but by amnesia 
and changes of character recalling in kind those of Fe« 
lida and Louis V . These symptoms may be sys- 
tematized and attached to certain periods of life. They 
are symptoms that must be Bought for^ as Lasegue says, 
in speaking of anaesthesia. 

We have until now been occupied with cases of 
hysteria. All the patients whose cases we have re- 
ported Iiave been indisputably hysterical. The ques- 
tion arises whether apart from this disorder analogous 
divisions of consciousness and personality are to be 
met with. 

If the state of memory is taken as a sign of these 
divisions — ^and it is always easier to verify it exactly than 
changes of character — the question must be answered 
in the affirmative. We find in very diverse condi- 
tions fragments of psychological life, each of which 
possesses a memory. We mean by this that theso 
states are not remembered in the normal life, but 
that the return of the state recalls the memories of 
its previous manifestation, so that the person remem- 
bers all the facts that had been forgotten during the 
normal life. 

Occasionally, the existence of a memory peculiar to 
these second states shows itself in a slightly different 
and more elementary form ; the subject always recom- 
mences the same actions. Examples of similar psycho- 
logical changes are known in dreams, intoxication by 
ether, hasheesh, alcohol, etc., in recurrent mania and 
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epilcpey. In the case of some epileptic patients there 
even exists a double psychological l^e presenting 
the same characteristics that we have seen in hys- 
teria.* 



• Medical Bulletin, 1889, No. 1& 



CHAPTER II. 

8PONTAKEOU8 BOMNAMnULISM — (oONTIinJED). 

I. 

Spontaneous somnambulism may present, in tho 
case of hysterical patients, a slightly different character 
from that which we have just described. In all the 
observations that wo have cited up to the present tho 
seoond state of the subject has certtiin general points in 
common M'ith the first, considered as the nonnal state. 
The subjects mind is alive to all ideas and perceptions; 
he is capable of living his normal life — in short, lie is 
not delirious. It has already been remarked that sub- 
jects of this kind, to an unprejudiced ob8er\'er, appear 
normal ; and they are found to be in the second state 
without previous symptoms or warning of any kind. 

It is not always so, however. We have seen that 
in circumstances a little different from those which wo 
have studied the psychological character of the subject 
in tho second state is totally different from that of tho 
first. He no longer lives his usual life ; ho is domi- 
nated by an idea, or by a group of ideas, which tends to 
give his whole existence a special orientation. He does 
not hear what is said to him when tho words spoken 
have no connection with his fixed idea, and can not be 
incorporated with it ; the objects which surround him 
make no impression upon him, or are not consciously 

41 
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perceived, when they bear no relation to his habitual 
occupations. 

These phenomena constitute, indeed, a variation of 
personahtj by a kind of spontaneous breaking up ; they 
constitute the body of this chapter. 

We liave seen that the case typical of the first scries 
of observations is that of Felida. It might be said that 
this new scries also possesses a typical case, well known 
to-day, that of the sergeant of Bazeilles, published by 
M. Mcsnet.* I shall reproduce this important obscr- 
Tation at length : 

" F , twenty-seven years of ago, sergeant in the 

army in Africa, in one of the battles fought at Sedan 
rece?ved a ball which penetrated his left parietal brain 
lobe. The ball, passing obliciuely, made a wound from 
eight to ten centimetres long, parallel to the temporal 
suture, and situated about two centimetres below this 
suture. 

** After receiving this wound F had still suf- 
ficient strength to overpower by a blow of his bayonet 
tlie Prussian soldier who rushed to smite him; but 
almost inmiediately his right arm was paralyzed, and 
he was obliged to abandon his weapon to escape from 
the fire of shot and shell which was raining doMH on 
the village of Bazeilles. lie was able to go about two 
hundred metres, when his right leg became paralyzed 
in its turn, and he completely lost consciousness. It 

was not until three weeks later that F , recovering 

the use of his senses, found himself at Mayence, where 
he had been brought by a Prussian ambulance. 

^' At this time hemiplegia of the right side was com- 
plete, the loss of movement absolute. Six months later 



T)f» raiitotnAf isme, etc. (Union Medicale, July 81 and 28, 1874). 
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he was brought to France and placed in various mili- 
tary hospitals of Paris, where he remained paralyzed 
about a year. Nevertheless he was fortunate enough 
to get over his paralysis, of which there is to-day no 
trace other than a slight weakness of the right side, 
scarcely perceptible to the patient and just appreciable 
by the dynamometer tests. 

"From the time when the patient was still at 
Mayence, about three or four months after receiving 
his wound, he exhibited mental disturbances, shown by 
attacks at regular intervals, characterized especially by 
the partial deadening of the organs of sense and by 
cerebral activity at variance with the normal waking 
state. Since this time, even after the curing of the 
hemiplegia, these attacks have not ceased — always re- 
sembling each other even to the intervals of tune (1x3- 
twcen them the average being fifteen to thirty hours) 
and the duration of the crisis (the average being also 
fifteen to thirty hours). 

" The nervous troubles which we propose to study 

in the case of F have then undeniably a point of 

material departure — ^a fracture in the parietal region, 
with destruction of the bone in a place which it is easy 
to locate still, and on account of this fracture a brain 
lesion in the left hemisphere, as the hemiplegia of 
the whole of the right side of the body for more 
than a year proves; What caused this brain lesion ? 
Probably a local inflammation or an abscess in the 
nervous substance; for the external wound and the 
paralysis were cured almiost simultaneously, after last- 
ing a year, and the feelings and movement so long 
absent from the right side of the body resumed their 
normal condition. To-day he has a simple functional 
trovhUj which made its appearance when the brain was 
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pliyfiicalljr aflcctcd, and Btill persists, although all tlio 
])li}'8io1ogicaI functions are rc-cntablishcd.* 

" Fur four years F 's life has 8lio>vn two essen- 

tmlly disthict phases, one normal, the other patho- 
logical. 

*' In his ordinary state F — =— is a man of sufficient 
intelligence to provide for himself and to gain a liveli- 
hood. He ha^ been a clerk in various houses, a singer 
in a cafe in the Champs-filysees, and his official acts 
as sergeant, when he was in the regiment, revealed cer- 
tiiin aptitudes which attracted notice from his superiors. 
Since he came into my department in the hospital ho 
lias shown himself obliging, friendly with th(^ other 
patients, and his conduct has given no occasion for any 
serious rebuke. His health leaves nothing to bo de- 
sired, and his habit of life is rcgidar. 

"The point of interest which this patient presents 
is found in the pathological phase which we are about 
to study, and in the confusion which suddenly befell 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties. The tnmsition 
from the nonnal state to the diseased state is made in 
an instant, almost unconsciously. His senses are closed 
to stimulations from without, the external world ceases 
to exist for him, he no longer lives except in the nar- 
row limits of his exclusively personal life, he no 
longer acts except by proper stimulations, and by auto- 
matic movements of his brain. Although he no longer 
receives anything from without, and though his person- 
ality is completely isolated from the sphere in which he 
is placed, he is seen to go and come, to attend to his 
affairs, and to act as if he had full power over his senses 



* The ciise of F may be classified as traumatic hysteria (sco 

0. Ouinon, Progrus Mcilical, 1801, No. 20). 
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and intellect, to such a degree that a person ignorant 
of his condition would pass him on his walks, meet him 
on his way, without suspecting the curious phenomena 
which ho presents. 

'^Ilis gnit is natural, his attitude calm, his counte- 
nance peaceful, his eyes wide ojwn, the pupils dilated, 
his forehead and eyebrows contracted, and he has an 
incessant movement of nystagmus, betraying a state of 
suffering in his head. He is continually chewing. If 
he walks, he goes among those near whom he lives 
and whoso tastes he knows. Ho acts with all the free- 
dom of demeanour that he has in his usual life ; but if 
he is placed in another sphere where he does not know 
the people, if obstacles obstnict his way, he stumbles a 
great deal, stops at the slightest contact, and feeling 
the object with his hands, explores the outlines in or- 
der to pass around it lie offers no resistance to 
movements which one may give him. Even though ho 
is stopped, made to change his direction, hurried, or 
hindered, he allows himself to be managed like an au- 
tomaton, and continues his movements in the direction 
which has l)eon given him. 

^' While his attacks last his instincts and appetites 
operate just as in health; ho eats, drinks, smokes, 
dresses, walks, undresses in the evening, and retires, all 
at the usual hours. 

" Under what influence^ we may asl'j are tfiese acts 
performed f Are they pr(yiJoJced hy real needsy or hy or-' 
ganio sensations { or, rather^ are they not themselves 
quite automatic^ the simple res^dt of waking habits 
continued in sleep f I should be disposed to accept 
this last interpretation,* for each time that I have seen 

* I shall show later that this interpretation is pit^hal**-* not 
exact, and that F*— is not unconscious during his FtUiclu 
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the patient cat ho ato gluttonously, without discrimina- 
tion, scarcely chewing hi ^ food, swallowing everything 
set before him without ever getting enough — a sure 
proof that he was not led on by appetite. In the same 
way he drank all that was given him — vin ordinaire^ 
quinine, water, asafa3tida — without giving any sign as 
to whether it was agreeable, painful, or indifferent to 
him. 

'^ An examination of the general sensibility and of 
the 8{)ecial sensibility of the senses reveals a consider- 
able disturbance. The general sensibility of the skin 
and muscles is absolutely dead ; one can prick the skin 
of the different parts of the body, liands, anns, feet, 
legs, chest, and face with impunity. The patient felt 
no sensation also if one drew a pin or knitting needle 
across the skin or plunged it deep into the nmscles. 

^^ It is the same with experiments made with a strong 
electric current. The imtient is insensible to the action 
of the current passed tlirough the anns, chest, and face, 
although the electric stimulation produces energetic con- 
traction of the muscles. 

*^ General sensibility is lost. 
^ Muscular sensibility is retained. 
** Hearing is completely obstructed. lie receives no 
impression whatever of noises around him. The audi- 
tory passage is, in its whole extent, insensible to tickling 
and pricks. 

'^ Taste no longer exists. He drinks water, wine, 
riiiegar, asaf oetida indiscriminately. The mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth and tongue are insensible to 
pricks. 

*^ Xo odour, good or bad, is perceived by the patient, 
neither of vinegar nor of asafoetida. The whole ex- 
tent of the mucous of the nasal chambers is insensible. 
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capable of inventing as of imagining ; and yet there is 
one act which we shall study later by itself — ^a singular 
tendency which showed itself from the first attack, 
when he was still a soldier, and which was each time 
reproduced under the same conditions, and seemed the 
special feature of his disordered state— <^^ irresisiiUe 
desire to steals or rather to get hold of any olfjects whu*h 
fall in his way / these he takes indiscriminately and 
hides wherever he hajypens to he. The necessity of 
stealing and concealing is such a dominant fact with 
this patient that, after it once appeared in the first 
attack, it continued to show itself in subsequent attacks. 
He considers everything worth taking, even the most 
insignificant things; and if he finds nothing on Iiis 
neighbour's table, he hides objects which belong to 
himself, such as watch, knife, pocketbook, etc., with a 
great show of mystery, even when a largo company of 
people surround and watch him. 

"The entire duration of the attack constitutes a 
period of his existence, of which he has no memory in 
his waking state. The forgetfulncss is so complete 
that he expresses the greatest surprise when he is told 
what he has done. lie has no idea, not even the 
vaguest, of the time, place, movement, experiments of 
which he has been the object, nor of the different per* 
sons who have been present. 

" The separation between the two phases of his life 
— ^liealth and sickness — ^is then absolute I 

"Let us come now to the psychological study of 
this man, and interpret the facts which occur during the 
attack, without, however, neglecting the details gained 
from daily observation, and which we shall consider 
later on in another part of this memoir. 

" General sensibility is, as wo have said^ completely 
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obliterated. MuHCiilar gcnsibility is retained. Ilearingi 
smelly taste, are closed to stimulations from without. 
Sight conveys vague impressions only without recogni- 
tion. Touch is retained, and even seems to acquire an 
oxag^rated acuteness and refinement. 

^And it is with a view to this great nervous pertur- 
iMtion that we have to determine the value and mean- 
ing of the actions that we are al>out to dcscril)0. 

**F 's activity during his attack is iiearly the 

same as in his nonnal state, except that movement is 
less rapid. Ue walks with open eyes, looking steadily 
before him. If he is directed toward an obstacle ho 
stumbles against it carelessly, and goes around it. A 
tree, a chair, a bench, a man or woman — they arc no more 
to him than so many obstacles in which he sees no dif- 
ference. The expression of his face is usually un- 
moved, impassive, and yet it occasionally reflects the 
ideas which present themselves sponttmeously to his 
mind, or which the impressions of touch awake in his 
memory. Ilis expressions, his gestures, his imitations 
bave all ceased to have any relation with the external 
world ; they are exclusively at the service of his new 
personality or, better still, of his memory. The fol- 
loiidng incident occurred when I was present : 

*^ lie was walking in the ganlen, under a clump of 
trees. His cane, which he had drop|)cd a few minutes 
before, was placed in his hand. He felt it, passed his 
Iiand several times over the crooked handle, became at- 
tentive, seemed to listen, and suddenly called ^ Henry.' 
Then, * There they are ; there must lie at least a score of 
them. We two, we will settle them.' And then, put- 
ting his hand Itehmd his Imck as if to take a cartridge, 
he went through the motion of loading his gun, lay 
down in the grass at full length, his head hidden by a 
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tree, in the position of a 6liaq)6hootcr, and followed, 
with his gun at his shoulder, all the movements of the 
enemy, whom he believed he saw at a short distance. 
This scene, full of details, as given, was to each of us 
the most perfect indication of a hallucination provoked 
by an illusion of touch, which, giving to the cane tlio 
attributes of a gun, awoke inf this man the memories of 
his last campaign, and reproduced the conflict in which 
ho was BO seriously wounded. I wished, in the attack 
occurring fifteen days later, to confirm this interpreta- 
tion, and seemed to succeed completely, since the 
patient, being again placed in the same condition, re- 
peated the scene exactly. So it was possible to direct 
the activity of the patient by a series of ideas that I 
managed to orginate, by putting in play certain im- 
pressions of touch, although all the other senses per- 
mitted no communication vnth him. 

" All F 's actions, all his expressions^ are cither 

the repetition of what he is accustomed to do every day 
or are provoked by impressions that objects produce on 
the sense of touch. It is only necessary to observe this 
'patient for several hours to gain full conviction on this 
point. In following him in his peregrinations across the 
hospital at Saint- Antoine, M. Maury and I have wit- 
nessed a thousand such facts, accidentally produced, it 
is true, but all interesting from a psychological point of 
view. 

" "We were once at the end of a corridor, before a 

closed door. F passed his hands over this door, 

found the knob, seized it, and Mrished to open the door, 
but it resisted his efforts. He sought the lock and then 
the key but did not find it. lie then passed his fingi^ra 
over the screws which held the lock, tried to seize tlicm 
and make them turn, and finally attempted to break tho 
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lock. All this series of actions testified to certain inental 

iiwvements in relation to the objects hefore him. IIo was 

alK>ut to leave the door, and tunicd in another direction, 

when I placed before his eyes a bunch of seven or 

eight keys. IIo did not see them, so I shook them 

noisily at his ear. He did not hear them. I put them iu 

his hand ; ho seized theiri immediately, and tried them, 

oiiQ after the other, in the keyhole, without finding one 

that fitted. lie then loft the place and went into a 

patient's room, taking on his way (K^veral objects with 

which he filled his pockets, and came to a little table 

that answered the purpose of a writing denk in the room. 

'^ He passed his hands over this table and f (^und it 

was empty. Wliilo feeling it he came across the knob 

of a drawer with which ho oi)ened the drawer and tfMtk 

aj^en. IiisUtnthj this pen awoke in him the idea of 

writing^ for ho innnediatcly rummaged in the drawer, 

drew out several sheets of paper, then an inkstand, and 

placed them on the table. Then he took a chair and 

began a letter, in which ho recommended himself to 

his general for his good conduct and his courage, and 

asked him to remember him when bestowing the 

medals for service. 

**This letter was written very incorrectly, but it 
was similar in expression and spelling to what we had 
seen him do in his normal state. The experiment in 
which we had taken unconscious part led us forthwith 
to investigate to what degree the sense of sight co-oper- 
ated, to accomplish the result. The facility with which 
he traced the characters and followed the lines of the 
paper left no doubt of the use of vision in his writing ; 
but to make the proof irrevocable, we placed at differ- 
ent times a thick plate of sheet iron between his eyes 
and tliO Land with which ho was writuig, so that all 
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the Tifiual rayg wcro intercepted. He did not immedi- 
ately stop the line he had commenced, but traced a few 
more words ; they were written, however, almost illeg- 
ibly, with the downward strokes running into one 
another. Then he stopped without showing vexation 
or impatience. When the obstacle was taken away ho 
resumed the unfinished line and went on. 

^* The sense of sight was then in full operation, and 
necessary for his spiontaneous writing. 

" It was easy for us to apply a second proof no less 
conclusive ; while the patient was writing we substi- 
tuted water for the ink he was using. The first time 
that he dipped his pen in it enough ink remained on it 
to make his writing still visible ; but the second time 
the pen traced invisible characters, and ho noticed it at 
once. He stopjied, wiped .the end of his pen, rubl)od 
it on the sleeve of his coat, and again tried to write, 
with the same results. Then followed a new examina- 
tion of his pen. He looked more closely than he did 
the first time, making a new and ineffectual effort. 
But he did not for an instant think of looking in the ink- 
stand for the diflliculty. His thought was incapable of 
spontaneity, and his sight, normal for the paper and 
the pen which he held in his hand, was useless with 
respect to the inkstand, which did not come into his 
thought. This second experiment confirms the first. 
Each shows us that sight really exists, but it seems to 
us that another fact fallows, i. e., tluit the field of 
vision was exclusive and confined within a circle quito 
singular to this patient; that the sense of sight was 
roused only by touch, and that his use of it was con- 
fined entirely to the objects with which he was actually 
in contact by touch. Other observations will be cited 
later in support of this view ; but before passing to 
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a new order of facts I wish to mention a very curi- 
ous hallucination which was accidentally produced when 
F was occupied in writing. 

*^IIe had taken several sheets of paper to write on, 
and had about ten, placed one upon another. He was 
writing on the first page when it occurred to us' to 
draw it quickly away. His pen continued to write on 
the second page, as if ho had not perceived that we had 
removed the first ; and he finished his sentence without 
pausing, and with only a slight inovcincnt of surprise. 
lie had written ten words on the second sheet when 
we removed it rapidly as we had done the first, and ho 
finished on the third sheet the line he had comipenced 
on the preceding one, in exact sequence. In the same 
way we took away the third sheet, tlien the fourth. 
When we came to the fifth he signed his name at the 
foot of the page, although all that he had written had 
disapiKMircd with the preceding sheets. Wo then saw 
Iiim raise his eyes to the top of this blank page, read all 
that he had written, fonning each word vnth a move- 
ment of the lips, then repeatedly trace with his pen on 
different points of this blank page — there a comma, 
there an />, there a ^, attentively following the spelling 
of each word, which he corrected to the best of his 
ability ; and each of these corrections corresponded to 
an incomplete word that wo found in the same posi- 
tion, even to distance, on the sheets that we held in 
oar hands. 

'^Wliat meaning shall wo attach to this singular 
phenomenon 7 It seems to me to have its solution in 
the hallucination state which creates an ideal image, 
and gives to this fancy or memory such a power of 
projection toward the periphery that it seems to be an 
external reality. It is hallucination as we shall find it 
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in Bleep, in dreams, in cerebral disease. F re- 
reads by memory the letter he has just written, al- 
though his eyes rest on blank sheets of paper. He 
gets false sensations of lines which do not exist, just as 
in one of the former experiments he had present be- 
fore his eyes the Prussian soldiers whose movements 
he watched in order to surprise them at the proper 
time. 

" Wlien he had finished his letter F left the 

table, moved aliout again, went through a long ward, 
taking indiscriminately all the small objects that he 
passed on the way. These he put into his {socket or hid 
under bedspread, mattress, haircloth, easy-chair, or a 
pile of cloth. When he reached the garden he took 
from his pocket a cigarette cose, opened it, took out a 
paper and his bag of tobacco, and rolled a cigarette 
with the dexterity of a man accustomed to do this, 
lie felt for his box of matches, struck one of them, 
lighted his cigarette, threw the match, which was still 
burning, on the ground, stepped on it to put it out, 
and smoked his cigarette while walking up and down 
the length of the garden, without deviating in tlio 
slightest degree from his accustomed manner of per- 
forming these acts in his nonnal state. All that ho 
had just done was a faithful reproduction of his ordi- 
nary life. 

^^When he had finished this first cigarette and 
was preparing to smoke another, I interfered and 
interposed obstacles. lie had in his hand a new picco 
of paper ready to receive the tobacco. lie felt in 
his pocket for the bag but did not find it, for I had 
stolen it He searched other pockets through all hia 
clothes, returned to his .first pocket to search again, 
and his face expressed surprise. I reached out the hsLg 
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to Iiim ; ho did not sco it. I put it cIobc to his ojos ; 
Btill he did not sec it. I sliook it as high as his nose ; 
be saw nothing. I touched his hand ; he seized it im- 
mediately and finished his cigarette. The moment he 
raised one of tlie matches, he had himself lighted, to 
]m cigarette, I blew it out and gave him in place of it 
a burning match which I held in my hand. This ho did 
not 8ee. I put it near his eyes, so close that I burned 
his eyelashes; but he saw it no better — ^lie had not 
even an inclination to wink. He lighted another match 
himself, but I again blew it out again and substituted 
mine, with the same indifference on his part. I touched 
the cigarette which he held in his mouth wj^h it, 
burning the tol)acco in it ; ho noticed nothing, and made 
no attempt at inspimtion. This experiment, so remark- 
able for its simplicity and results, bears out the former 
one. Both prove to us that the patient sees certain ob- 
jects and does not see certain others; that the sense of 
sight operates only for objects brought into personal 
relation with himself by touch, failing for other exter- 
nal objects. lie sees his own match and does not see 
mine. I have, at different times, in subsequent attacks, 
repeated the same experiment and obtained the same * 
results ; the i>atient was indifferent in them all ; his 
eye was dull and fixed ; it did not wink nor did the 
pupil contract. 

** For more than two hours M. Maury and I fol- 
lowed this ])atient, watching his movements, his be- 
liaviour, and listening to his opinions. We traversed 
the greator part of the hospital with him, and finally 
found ourselves in the kitchen. I turned him toward 
the matron's private room, where he had never been ; 
he guided himself by his hands, made a tour of the 
rooni^ touching everything as he went He felt a cup- 
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board and opened it, felt several vials, took them out, 
examined them, saw some wine and drank it. 

^^When he reached a small bureau his sight was 
arrested by some brilliant objects that were standing on 
a what-not. He took them, examined them, and put 
them one after the other in his pocket. I threw some 
pens on this bureau while he was feeling it with his 
hands, hoping they would give him the idea of writing 
as soon as his fingers touched them. 

^' lie had hardly touched them l)efore he took a chair 
and began a letter addressed to one of his friends. 
He said to him the hour of tlieir appointment must 1)0 
changed, because he was to sing that evening in the 
cafe in the Champs-Elysees, and ho would not reach 
home before eleven o'clock. We allowed him to finish 
this letter without interfering. He put it in an envel- 
ope, addressed it to Mile. X , and added ^To he sent 

hya special messenger! This special direction evidently 
meant that tlus letter was im{>ortant to him, and that he 
intended to forward it without delay. Ho put it in his 
pocket and rose, and at the same time I secured this 
letter, to which he attached some importance, without 
any difiiculty. He did not even notice the theft that I 
had committed, although my hand, while reaching to Iiis 
pocket, unintentionally pressed upon his chest and arm. 
The terms of the letter made me think that our patient 
wa8 following a train of ideas that we would very mucli 
like to see him take, but which it was impossible for ua 
to suggest to him. Ho had in his former attack sunfi; 
several songs from his repertoire^ at a time when memo* 
ries of his old profession as singer had spontaneously 
crossed his mind, and so we waited in the hope tliat 
some happy chance would induce him to sing again ; 
for we had no means of suggesting thia line of thought 
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to him. He )iad only taken a few steps in the court 
when he commenced to hum the airs which seemed 
familiar to him, after which he turned toward tlie 
room he had occupied ever since his arrival in the hos- 
pital. When he reached his bed he took from his 
shelf his comb and glass, combed his hair, brushed his 
beard, adjusted his collar, opened his vest, paying the 
greatest attention to all the details of his toilet. 

"M. Maury reversed his glass, lie was no less 
assiduous in his attention to his toilet, looking at him- 
self, as before, in a glass that no longer reflected any 
image. We were no longer in doubt then that ho was 
preparing for a theatrical performance. lie too}c from 
his 1>ed the clothes which he had just laid aside, and 
immediately threw them 'down again — ^it was his hos- 
pital dress. He then quickly felt all over the chair 
with his hands, and over the window sill, at the same 
time manifesting some impatience. 

" The expression of the patient's dissatisfaction was 
too markckl to leave room for any doubt that what ho 
sought was clothing, connected with the idea that ho 
was carrying out. His overcoat, which belonged on 
one of the pieces of furniture near at hand, could not 
be found when he wanteil it. One of us took off Iiis own 
and put it in his hands. He put it on at once. His 
eye was attracted by the brightness of a red ribbon ; he 
touched it, looked at it, and picked it up. He found 
on his bed several numbers of a serial story, which he 
turned over rapidly without finding what he was look- 
ing for. What could he be seeking so earnestly ? Ob- 
viously for sheet nmsic. I took one of these numbers, 
rolled it, and putting it in his hand, all rolled as it was, 
I satisfied his desire by giving him the illusion of a roll 
of music. Ue inunediately took his cane and crossed 
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the room with a free and easy Btep. On the way he 
was stopped to take off the overcoat he had on. IIo 
submitted without any resistance. The hospital nurse 
put his own overcoat in his hands ; ho put it on, felt 
for the buttonhole, saw the ribbon of the military 
medal, and seemed to be satisfied. He nimbly de- 
scended the staircase to which he was accustomed in 
everyday use, crossed the court of the hospital with the 
air of a busy man, and turned toward the exit. When 
he reached it I Imrred the passage and turned him with 
his back to the door. He allowed mo to do so without 
any resistance, and continued' his walk in the new direc- 
tion w*hich I had given him, groping his way into the 
lodge of the concierge^ which opened on the passage 
where we were. 

^* Just then the sun brightly illumined a glass parti- 
tion which inclosed the lodge on the court side. He 
seemed to be far from insensible to the brilliancy of 
this light, which probably caused an illusion of sight by 
awaking a sensation suited to the idea which prompted 
his action. This light gave him the illusion of a stage, 
for he immediately placed himself opix)site it, read- 
justed his toilet, opened the roll of paper that he had 
in his hand, Miftly hummed an air, glancing over the 
pages which he slowly turned, and marking time per- 
fectly with his hand. Then he sang skilfully and with 
expression a patriotic song, to which we all listened with 
pleasure. This first piece ended, he sang a second, then 
a third. We then saw him take his handkerchief to 
wipe his face. I gave him half a glass of water 
strongly flavoured with vinegar, but he did not see it. 
I placed the glass under his nose without his perceiv* 
ing the odour. I put it in his hand and he drank 
without betraying any sensation. 
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"What role, we may ask, did the sense of hearing — 
absolutely closed to iniprcasions from without — play in 
the perfect perfonnanee of the three songs that we had 
just heard him sing ? Did he hear himself sing ? Had 
he any actual perception of his own voice while unahle 
to hear mine when I talked to him, or the loud and 
varied noises that we sounded in his ears ? The case 
was similar *to the former experiment on the sense of 
sight. AVe had proved that he saw the match that he 
held in his own hand while remaining in absolute igno- 
rance of the match which I held out to him. 

" The scene at which we had just l)een present did 
not give us data for solving the question ; for the snak- 
ing use of his songs miglit be a simple automatic move- 
ment, just as the energetic fight between himself and 
the Prussian soldiers was when he believed he was 
armed with a gun. Both these cases might only be 
memory in action. His gestures, his attitude, the in- 
flections of his voice, the shades of sentiment and of 
vivacity which he expressed in his song, being things 
learned long ago and repeated a great many times, 
mi|i:ht be only episodes of his ordinary life, simple 
reminiscences, unconscious vocal expressions of an auto- 
matic kind like a great many other faals that had oc- 
curred before our eyes. We had an intense desire to 
solve this new problem by a decisive experiment, and 
it was still by the medium of impressions of touch that 
we cast about to approach the sense of hearing. 

•* We knew that F *8 contact with a pen excited 

an idea of writing, and that tobacco put in his hand 
roused an idea of smoking. We might then expect that 
to caaso him to chance upon a bow would suggest the 
idea of music, for he was accustomed to use a violin for 
practiaing his songs. We prepared for this purpose a 
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violin thoroughly out of tunc, wishing to put it in his 
hands, and thus find in this experiment a conclusive 
demonstration of the reality or the nonreality of Ids 

hearing. Was F able to tunc and use his violin as 

he was in the habit of doing or not ? But the attack 
ended before we were able to make this simple experi- 
ment. 

" This scene, which I have endeavoured to recount 
faithfully, is interesting by reason of the series of 
events that succeeded one another from the time that 
wo saw him write the letter to his friend. The letter 
marked the moment when the idea of a concert pro* 
scnted itself to his mind. From that time, until he 
rciUized it, everything harmoniz.ed and contributed to 
the same end. lie followed the same idea for at least 
three quarters of an hour, and nothing could distract 
him from it for an instant. 

" Here lies one of the most interesting points of this 
observation, for it clearly shows the essential difference 
which exists between the psychological state of sleep 

and dreams and the special conditions wliich F 'a 

malady produced in his brain and nerves." 

The history of the sergeant of Bazeilles presents 
striking analogies with the cases of the hysterical som- 
nambulists cited above, and, at the same time, we may 
point out the notable differences which prevent us 
from connecting tliis observation with the preceding 
ones. 

The analogy is seen in the existence of several sepa- 
rate psychological lives. F , after being wounded in 

the head, shows in his paroxysms a special psychical ac- 
tivity which differs from his normal life and constitates, 
if we may use that phrase, a ^ second condition." The 
line of separation hi the two existcuces lies hero, a» iu 
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tho cafio of Felida, in tlio memory. Tlie patient re- 
turns to his normal life with no memory of what he 
baa said or done during his attack, no memory of the 
spectators who surrounded }iim, or of the tests to which 
he has been sul>jected. His state during the attack 
differs also, it appears, from the normal by a change in 
liio character, and not^ibly by the persistent impulse to 
steal, which makes the patient seize and hide all the 
objects that he comes across. Here, then, are two cle- 
mcnts — memory and character — which clearly distin- 
guish the ^' second condition " from the first condition ; 

and in all the details the analogies l>etween F and 

tlic other patients that we have described are, in >, these 
rc8]MH:ts, remarkable. 

The differences consist in the fonn of mental activ- 
ity that F — — shows during his attack. AVhile Felida, 

Louis V , and tho others show during their second 

condition an intcllisKsnce alive to all external stimnla- 

tiotis, F 's mind, on the contrary, is closed to all 

stimulations that have no relation with the dominant 
idea of the moment. We have just seen him spend 
two hours going through an entire hospital, crossing 
the halls and the patients^ rooms, and w*alking in the 
|2^rc1en without suspecting that numerous persons were 
following and watching him. He did not see these 
people, l)ccause they had no part in the circle of his 
ideas. He did not even see any of the objects which 
hod no relation with the inner romance which he car- 
ried in his head as he walked. When he felt the need 
of smoking, and M. Mesnet after extinguishing his 
tnatx^h gave him one that was burning, he did not see 
it, and even alloweil his eyebrows to he burned by tho 
flame. But he saw the pen that he was using to write 
^th and the letter paper on which he wrote, the hall 
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that he croBscd, and the door that he opened. AH 
these objectB were in relation to his dominant ideas. 
This point M. Mesnet understood and described well ; 
and he also noted with care the prominent part per- 
formed by touch in the mental movements of his pa- 
tient. 

Thus F 's mental activity during his attacks 

shows a certain systematic development. M. l^Iesnet 
admits, moreover, and repeatedly affirms, that it is an 
unconscious activity, purely reflex and automatic. In 
that case he would not have a trace of conscious 
thought, judgment, or imagination. This explanation, 
emanating from an authority who had himself observed 
the facts, is presented with such conviction that several 
psychologists have had no difficulty in accepting it. It 
has thus l)een for some time currently l)elieved that in the 
case of some patients an unconscious and blind mental 
activity may, at sttited times, supersede consciousness, 
assuming control of the organism, and producing a series 
of complicated actions. This hypothesis — for it is one 
— ^has been adopted by the ^ell-known English natu- 
ralist, Huxley, and has been used by him in constructing 
his theory that consciousness is an epiphenomenon. 
Of what use is consciousness, it is asked, if it can be so 
easily dispensed with ? if the brain, in its absence, can 
perform intelligent actions ? Consciousness is a luxury 
of the mind, a useless thing, a superadded plusnomenon, 
which attends the physiological process, reveals it, but 
does not constitute it. Consciousness has been com* 
pared to the shadow that follows the path of the travel- 
ler, to the light emerging from the furnace of an en- 
gine, to the bell that by striking tells us the hour 
marked on the dial of a clock. Do away with the 
shadow, the light, the bell, all these external signs, tho 
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internal mechanism which they diHcloso will operate 
none the less. And so if consciousness, let us suppose, 
were suppressed, the brain would continue to opemte, 
ideas to follow one another, and judgments to fall to- 
gether in arguments as they were accustomed to do 
before. 

We begin to see now, however, that these hy- 
potheses are very rash, and that in every case the facts 
that served as the principal point of departure are ca- 
pable of a totally different interpretation. It is by no 
means proveil tliat the mental activity of the sergeant 
of Bazcilles during his attacks is that of a pure autom- 
aton ; far from it, if the observation be rereac^ with 
care. One meets with signs of consciousness at every 
turn ; it is astonishing that it has not been taken into 
account. Let us look at it. At one time, dominated 
by the memory of his profession as a singer, he made 
his toilet to appear on the stage, and was looking for 
his overcoat. Groping about him he did not find the 
garment he sought and showed signs of displeasure. 
At another time, while he was occupied in writing a 
letter to his general, the sheet of paper on which he 
wrote was quickly removed, and he showed signs of 
surprise, displeasure. Wliat are these, if not signs of 
consciousness ? And do not these facts suffice to throw 
the most serious doubts on the hypothesis which con- 
siders man a machine 7 

Accordingly, as we advance in our subject we shall 
have occasion to show again and again that conscious- 
ness does not renounce her rights as easily as has been 
sometimes admitted, and that she can exist even when 
psycholo^cal activity is very low. 
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II. 

Since the publication of M. l^rcftncVs account a 
number of obBcrvations of the same kind have ap- 
peared to confinii it» accuracy. 

The most im{K)rtant of these new observations are 
unquestionably those collected and published recently 
by M. Charcot and his pupils. M. Charcot was kind 
enough to show me his patients, and I found in them 
great psychological resemblance to M. ]\[esnef s case. 
These patients all show the exaggerated systematization ' 
of intellectual activity, which makes them perceive cer- 
tain objects with great acuteness, while others pass 
entirely unnoticed. I cite one of these observations, 
borrowed from a very interesting publication of M. 
Guinon's : * 

" The subject is a journalist, twenty-nine years old, 

named B . This man was not one of the class 

usually brought into the hospital. lie was well brought 
up, having received a good education and an academic 
degree. His parents were well off, and left him some 
property that he scjuandered between his eighteenth 
and twentieth years. 

" At the age of twenty he went into military service 
for a year as. a volunteer in the hussars. There he had 
a serious attack of typhoid fever, for which he was 
treated in the military hospital. During his conva- 
lescence he was a little deaf, his limbs were swollen, 
and he showed evident disturbances of memory. After 
two months of convalescence he was at last cured, but 
two months later certain nervous symptoms appeared. 

**The first appearance of these troubles could be 

« Progrds Medical, 1891, No. 80 «< aeg. 

e 
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traced to no known cause. One evening, at home after 
dinner, he felt a lump arise in his throat and suffocate 
him; then he fainted. For two or three hours ho 
Btni^^led, rolling on the floor, and his convulsions were 
broken by perio<ls of slumber. After that he had no 
more attacks for eight years. 

" When he was twenty-four years old, completely 
ruined, having learned no trade, and obliged to work 
for his living, he took up jounialism. He became a 
reporter of court news, the theatres, etc. 

"In May, 1890, he was sent to Marficilles by a 
Parisian paiKjr to report the journey of the Pi-csident 
of the republic to Corsica. For some time he had had 
a kind of trembling in his right hand which greatly in- 
convenienced him in writing, and for this reason he was 
accompanied by a young secretary, to whom he dictated 
his dcBpatches and articles. 

"While he was at Marseilles he was very much 
overworked, and this brought on a nervous attack of 
which he had premonitory symptoms. At this time the 
trembling of his hand was at its maxinnim. It was 
while he was in this city that he found out that he had 
right hemiana^sthesia. 

"After continuing his work for a month he pre- 
Bcnted himself at the Salp^^triere for advice, on Tues- 
day, October 21, 181)0, again feeling the symptoms of a 
nervous attack. 

" These symptoms are always the same. They con- 
sist of headaches, loss of appetite, nausea sometimes 
followed by vomiting, chills, and sensations of heat and 
cold. To these should be added a kind of disorder of 
memory; he no longer remembers anything — forgets 
iHrliat he has done the evening before, and what he 
AhoQld do the next day. This kind of general diseom- 
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fort has preceded nearly all the attacks in the eerics 
which have occurred since tliat time. 

*^ When he presented himself to us he was a man of 
average strength, not very robust, a Httle pale, and witli 
a depressed and sad air. All his physical fuiictioiis 
were normal. There was no disease of the heart or 
lungs. 

'^ The *right side of the body is the seat of anaes- 
thesia, which is absolute for touch, pain, and tempera- 
ture sensations. The loss of muscular sense of this side 
is not absolute; he feels it when some one moves his 
finger, but without always l)eing able to tell which 
finger. All deeper muscular and articular sensation ia 
absent. 

"A painful spot exists in the right iliac passago. 
Pressure on this point, provided it be strong, occasionB 
aural phenomena in the head (throbbing in the temples, 
ringing of the ears). Further, if it is continued, it stops 
the attack. Another such spot also exists about the in- 
ternal condyle of the femur of the right side. 

^* Taste is wanting on the right side of the tongue ; 
smell is completely lost on the right side. Ilearin;^ is 
somewhat impaired on the same side. As to sight, a 
contraction of the right side of the field of vision to 30^ 
is noted. On the left the field of vision is nonnaU 
Further, there is achromatopsia and monocular poly, 
opsia. 

** The patient told us that he was fiypnotizcMey and 
that in the hospital clinics where he had served assub^ 
jectfar various experiments he had been hypnotized bj/ 
means of pressure on the eythaUs. We shall see, later 
on, into what a state the patient had really been placet] 
by this agency. 

** Two days after his admission the patient asked xm 
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to Iiypnotizo liim, as it had been done at Montpellior and 
elsewhere, bcciiune ho felt a certain improvement after 
these induced slcepB. We willingly acceded to his 
wbh, and after ho was seated in a chair repeated the 
manccuvre that he said had been employed for this pur- 
pose—closing the eyes with a slight pressure on the 
eyclmlls. 

^ After some seconds the patient went through the 
movements of swallowing and vomiting. We thought 
he was al>out to vomit, but he did not. Soon his limbs 
stiilened out and the body l^ent itself a little backwanl. 
His legs were luilf together and the feet extended 
stitHy. The anns were held against the body, thc^fore- 
anns held out, wnth the imlm of the hand thrown l>ack 
and out, and the lingers bent. If the anu was raised it 
remained in the ]K)sition which was given it. Then the 
patient Imd a shivering attack and his limbs again 
became supple, and he sat up, cahn, his head hanging 
a little forward on his chest, his eyes closed in tho atti- 
tude of one who sleeps. 

*^ Some moments later, with his eyes still closed, ho 
began to recite in a low voice some lines of Horace. 
Just then we called in his right ear, * Soldiers ! ' He 
stopiKxl his quotation from Horace, and in a few sec- 
onds, after muttering some unintelligible words, he 
cried with a loud voice, and with tho intonation of an 
onler : * Fom'ard march I Right about I right face I * 
Then he oi)ened his eyes, and with a set look, as if 
gazing into the distance, his eyelids wide open, body 
bent forward and neck outstretched, he seemed to fol- 
low with eager attention everything that was happenmg 
in a scene afar off. 

^ Some light rhythmical blows were then struck on 
A gong* Tho patient assumed a more quiet attitude, 
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which seemed to express contemplation, and said, 

* Marj]^ierito enters the chapel — Mephistopheles ! ' 

^' Just then some one pricked the right side of his 
face, which was anassthesic the night before ; he imme- 
diately showed thai the sensation was felt, for he made 
a grimace and put his hand on the place. Tlie left 
side, on the contrary, was now antesthesic, although it 
liad not l)een so the night before. At the same time 
he cried ' Qh ! the flies 1 ' 

'^ We. opened his eyes and gave him a red glass. 
After a few iiiitiutes he cried out anxiously, * Oh 1 tire I' 
and then, talking to himself and changing his tone, 

* There are at least five hundred lines to l)0 copied I * 

" Three blows were struck on the table. The pa- 
tient cries with authority, 'To the stage, mademoi- 
selles I' Then, changing his tone, 'Well, w*ell, little 
filise — where did she get her figure ? I didn't recog- 
nise her ; it must be her maid that arranged her to look 

like that.' Then, jokingly : ' X [an artist's name], 

who made Delaunay with the little foot ! ' 

" The patient was now given a blue glass. lie ex- 
claimed in admiration : * Oh, how beautiful I This last 
picture is superb I Tlie high lights— it is the Exposi- 
tion of the Black and White ! ' 

" Given a red glass, he said, still with admiration, 

* Beautiful colour I ' Then , changing his tone, he ex- 
claimed with anxiety, * Fire I ' 

'' Then given a blue glass, the patient said, ironically 
and with emphasis : 'Well, I must be in one o| Theo- 
phile Oautier's books I I see my princess through a 
window. We will sing together the song of our twenty 
years I' 

''Three blows were struck on the table. TIio 
patient, changing his tone, and as if talking to himflolf 
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and listening : * Tlicrc is tho ovcrturo — tremolo in the 
orchestra I ' Then qucstioningly : < What is it — vaude- 
ville ? * Then, as if he were criticising the play : • There 
is the plot, as Sarcey says — the dialogue is slow.' 

^SV magnet was struck, and gave a sound like a 
bell. The patient, imitating the tones of the guards, 
called : * Chauteau Chillou 1 Vevey I All aboard ! ' 
.^ Then changing his tone, as if he were speaking to one 
'of tlie guards, who hurried him, he said : * They have 
gone — they are still embarking — we are not going to 
have a ducking at least ! ' 

^ The sound of a drum was imitated by striking on 
the table Mrith our fingers. The patient, speaking ^^ly 
to himself, said : * It is a march to execution ; they are 
going to disgrace him, unfortunate wretch I lie is 
gonig to lie punished, while the spy at Kancy will 
get off with five years in pris<m. This man, who rep- 
resents the head of the Oovcrnmcnt I Such is justice I ' 

*' As we see, the delirious conceptions manifest the 
characteristics of the personality of the patient to the 
highest degree. He is a journalist, a ^ literary man,' 
without money, living as best he can by his pen. He 
talks of nothing but reporting, theatres, and the misery 
of writing by the job. So much for the professional 
side. As for tliat which concerns his character, he is not 
inconsistent here, either. He is sceptical, disappointed, 
and all his delirious ideas conspicuously bear this stamp. 
Eventually new scenes will be added. After a period 
of sojourn at the Salp6triore, after Iiaving observed 
things and people al>out him, he often talked in his 
delirium of the hospital, patients, and physicians, al- 
ways with this sceptical and disappointed tone. 

^ Some days after his admission into the hospital 
the patient, who noticed with interest all that happened 
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around him in the houflo, had repeatedly declared his 
intention to write something — a novel, a little Btory 
about the Salp6tri^re. Taking advantage of a moment 
wlien ho was in his delirious state, we drew his attention 
to this subject by repeatedly shouting m his ears, ^ The 
Salpotriere 1 ' placing pen, ink, and paper before him. 
In a few moments he begim to write, and so filled 
twelve sheets of paper, forming a sort of prologue to 
his novel, without stopping, except to light some ciga- 
rettes wliich we offered him. He described the con^ 
sultation for non-residents at the hospital on Tuesday 
morning ; the manners and appearance of the various 
patients and attendants. lie did not dwell on the de- 
scription of the members of the medical staff, but re- 
lated his emotions, and the way of his admission to the 
bureau, etc. From time to time he talked to an imag- 
inary friend, as if he had met with a fellow-reporter in 
the office of an editor of some journal, complaining of 
the unreasonableness of the reader, who never has 
enough copy, asking advice, erasing wrong words, add- 
ing notes and references, regularly made out. These 
twelve pages are written in about an hour. 

" lie was then roused by our fanning his face and 
pressing on an hysterogenic spot that he had in his left 
side. He came to himself after some convulsive move- 
ments, and his manuscript was put before him. He 
recognised his handwriting, and seemed much aston- 
ished to find that he had written so much in an hour. 
He thinks some one made him do it while he ^'slept,^* 
for he had not composed anything on that subject in 
his waking state, and, besides, in his waking state ho 
would require two full hours to write twelve pages 
without corrections. 

^ Three days later the experiment was tried again. 
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Tlie patient took the pon and deliberately, without hes- 
itation, numbered his first sheet 13, and at the top of 
the pa^ wrote the lost word of his preceding manu- 
script* That day he wrote seven pages consecutivelyy 
of which the last (No. 19) was only half finished. 

" The next day there was a new experiment. He 
began by numl>ering his page 19a, with the last word 
of the preceding page, and wrote half a page. The 
next day he began again, and continuing the unfinished 
page, 19a, he numbered the next 19b, then stopped at 
page 20. 

" Wo then left him twenty days without speaking 
to him again of his novel, and at the end of that^^time 
we again drew his attention to this subject. lie took 
the i)cn, numl)cred his first sheet 21 without hesitation, 
D^Titing at the top, as usual, the last two words of the 
lagt sheet written twenty days before." 

Tlie patient observed by Charcot and Guinon dif- 
fers chiefly from M. Mesnef s by reason of greater 
sensorial activity. Touch has less importance, for sight 
and hearing are more alert. Moreover, the patient has 
the use of speech, and utters reflections that are often 
rational, sometimes spicy, clearly sho^ving that he is not 
an automaton deprived of consciousness. Charcot^s 
bl)servations then remove all doubts which might have 
still existed on this important point. We think it use- 
hs8 to insist upon it, as the demonstration appears to 
us to 1)0 so conclusive. Consciousness is as undoubt- 
edly present in the case of these patients during their 
attacks as in the cases of the sonmambulists studied in 
the preceding chapter. 

* It is the custom of many writers for the preM to repeat on the 
top of each page the bst word of the preceding page. The patient 
tlwajrs did this. 
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Tlio journalist B also presents other psycholog- 
ical variations. lie is less fixed in his delirium than 
the sergeant of Bazeilles ; the latter not only does not 
talk, but does not understand what is said to him, and 
consequently ho is inaccessible to verbal suggestions. 
The journalist has a form of delirium with which one 
can enter into direct relation, since he hears and under- 
stands what is said to him ; but his intellectual condi- 
tion remains very different from that of the hypnotic 
somnambulists, nevertheless, for the hallucuiations and 
delirious conceptions that are communicated to him 
develop independently of the will of the experimenter. 

Summing up, the somnambulism of the preceding 
subjects finds its fundamental characteristic psycholog- 
ically in delirium, while these subjects have properly 
two personalities — tliat of the normal state and that of 
the second condition; but this second condition is 
delirious. 

We have seen that in the case of the somnambulcs 
of our first type the different manifestations of the boo- 
ond state are themselves connected and unified by mem- 
ory. When the patient is in one of these states he 
remembers what has occurred in the other states ; tlio 
second personality can then maintain its unity, and i)cr- 
sists always the same, with the same character in tho 
successive attacks of somnambulism. Does the samo 
hold in the case of the somnambule of tho second type ? 
Does the second personality, which is delirious, retain 
memory of what has occurrecl in the former attacks ? 
In many cases it is difficult to tell, for the patient, dur- 
ing his delirium, can not be subjected to a regular ex- 
amination; he does not engage in conversation ^ with 
the experimenter, and he is even incapable of giving 
the information for which he is asked. Bat occasion- 
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ally tlie very form which his delirium takes on and tho 
actions wliich he perfonns may enlighten us. So there 
are two principal proofs of the continuity of memory, 
as we have already remarked ahove. Tlie first is the 
conscious tcHtimoiiy of the subject, and the second is 
the repetition or the continuation of an action com- 
menced in the preceding attack. The journalist B 
furnished this second proof, and from this stan<li)oint 
the observation of his case is nmch more instnictivo 
than, that of tho sergeant of IhizuillcM. We recall that 
}] — — liegtm during one of his HomnambullHtic attacks 
to write a novel about the Salpctriere. In his subse- 
quent attacks he took up his work exactly at the >point 
where he had left it, although he was not allowed to 
see the sheets he had already written, and following tho 
usage of copyists, he repeated at the top of eacli page 
the last word of the preceding page. One day he ro- 
menil>cred the last word that he had written three 
weeks l)eforo. So it is undoubtedly the same person- 
ality which manifests itself in the successive attacks. 

Until now I have employed the word "attack'* 
witliout attaching any very definite meaning to it. It 
would be interesting to know under precisely what con- 
ditions the mental activity of such patients as F 

shows itself. There has long been uncertainty on this 
subject, and the observation of M. Mesnct, although 
very detailed, teaches us nothing ; it only appears that 
tlie sergeant of Bazeilles experienced a sensation of 
dizziness and some other subjective sensations before 
the attack came on. Charcots studies were under- 
taken chiefly for the purpose of arranging these facts 
in their proper pathological categories. lie then ap- 
plied himself to determine precisely those physiologiaed 
events on which the alterations of consciousness de- 
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pend. We eliall speak very briefly of the conclusions 
which he has reached, but the exclusively psychological 
nature of our study obliges us to pass rapidly over 
medical details. 

Charcot admits that the soniiianibulistic or pseudo- 
somnambulistic phenomena of the class of those wiiich 
we have just studied beloAg to the crisis of major hys- 
teria. They represent the intellectual phase of that 
crisisi which shows itself only after a convulsion of the 
limbs. It is the ])or}od of pfu^Hionat attitudes and of 
delinun, periods which iu an ordinary attack are gen- 
erally little developed, but which hero present so con- 
siderable an exaggeration that they themselves constitute 
nearly the whole of the crisis. One can always dis- 
cover oh close inspection, in the cases which run their 
course, the existence of some convulsion of the limbs, 
and this convulsive element, although so slight, repre- 
sents tlie phases of tonic and clonic movement which 
are so important in the other crises of hysteria. 



CHAPTER III. 

INDUCED SOMNAMBULISM. 
I. 

We may now leave the account of spontaneons 
alterations of consciousness and enter the domain of 
phenomena artificially induced. We shall thus en- 
deavour to study the divisions of personality which may 
be produced in the laboratory. 

The importance of these experiments, and, above all, 
their psychological value, have been very differently 
estimated within the last few years. At first, when 
studies on hypnotism and somnambulism were brought 
into favour by M. Charcot, there was a movement of 
fi^reat enthusiasm. Since then — ^we may as well admit 
it— enthusiasm has diminished a little. One may see for 
himself that these studies present a great many loop- 
holes to error, which very often perverts the results 
despite the precautions of the most careful experi- 
menter ; and no one can boast that he has never failed. 
One of the chief and constant causes of mistake, wo 
know, is found in suggestion — that is to say, in the 
influence that the operator exerts by his words, ges- 
tures, attitudes, even by Ids silence, on the subtle and 
alert intelligence of the person whom he has put in the 
flomnamlmlistie state. 

But these causes of error should not lead us to 

7*1 
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abandon such a fruitful method. All processes of ob- 
servation are shown after long use to be defective from 
some standpoint. It is so in the case of the graphic 
method, which, though so wonderful in many cases, 
still gives rise to serious misapprehensions of the fonns 
of movements. Anatomy itself, which of all the bio- 
logical sciences seems to be most firmly established, may 
be mistaken and take api)carance for reality. The ob- 
server must be wide-awake and constantly on his guard 
in using his method and his apparatus. The cliicf 
precaution to be taken here consists, as I have already 
said, in selecting out those observations which are re- 
peated, which receive verification at other hands as 
well, and which are confirmed by different methods. 

Before considering this subject it may be of service 
to recall briefly what hypnotic somnambulism is, and 
what the means of inducing it. For all details into 
which I can not enter the reader is referred to one of 
my earlier works,* where induced somnambulism was 
studied for itself as well as in its psycho-pathological 
aspects. I shall not consider this state here except as 
it is connected with the theory of the alterations of 
consciousness ; and I shall not borrow from the former 
descriptions more than is necessary .f 

Effectual moans of inducing somnambulism are 
very numerous, so numerous that it would take too 



* Dinet and ¥6r6, Animal Magnetism, in International Scicntifto 
Series. 

f The somnambulism which we are now to stiidj differs from 
natural somnambulism, and from that of the hysterical crisis, only 
in that it is induced. This difference is rery slight ; indeed both of 
these sorts of somnambulism may be ariiflcally induced. Thero are 
other differences, but they are still obscure. To avoid confttsion^ the 
eiperimental lomiuunbulism may be called hypnotic 
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long to give a complete detailed list. One of the old- 
est kno^^ procesHes i» that of Braid. It consists simply 
in the fixing of the gaze. The subject on whom the 
experiment is to be made is seated, every one remains 
quiet about him, and the experimenter asks him to 
look fixedly at a small object (brilliant or not) which he 
puts near his eyes, in a position to bring about a forced 
convergence and fatigue. After a while sight grows 
dim, the eyelids flutter and quiver, and the subject falls 
asleep. A person may also be hypnotized by a mo- 
notonous and prolonged noise, by a violent and sud- 
den noise, by a flash of electric light, by light or 
heavy pressure on some part of the body, such as the 
vertex (in the case of hysterical patients), by bind- 
ing the thumbs. Passes are often successful means 
to the end. The attempt has been made to classify 
these diilerent processes of hypnotizing, and even to 
give them a physiological explanation ; but their diver- 
sity, the slight stimulus necessary to produce the effect 
(sometimes a whistle or a gesture is sufficient), and 
finally, the characteristic fact that in the case of a 
person who has often been put to sleep in this way all 
of these methods are successful — these considerations 
lead to the supposition that psychological causes play 
the larger part. 

Yet it is very clear that this explanation does not 
go far, and those who assert that suggestion is the 
only cause of hypnotism tell us very little about the 
meelianism of the operation. The majority of subjects 
sleep because they know that that is what is wanted ; 
that is evident, indisputable. But how does this idea 
produce somnambulism? It is very curious that a 
person who has never slept in this way, and to whom 
tliis idea of sleep is given, enters into this particular 
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state, wliich is by no means the normal sleep, and of 
which he has had as yet no experience. To explain 
that by suggestion is to bo satiKtied with a word. Let 
us acknowledge that we know very little about all 
these phenomena; for inducing hypnotic somnambu- 
lism we have some useful receipts, and that is all. 

But suppose that somnambulism has l)een induced, 
by suggestion or otherwise, in what does the new state 
consist ? How docs it differ from the waking state f 
What transformation has the subject been made to 
undergo by commanding him to sleep ? It will, per- 
haps, 1k) as difficult to reply to this question as to tlie 
former one. What we know licst are the psychological 
modifications shown by the hypnotized sul>jcct — ^that 
is to say, the alterations which are produced in his 
thought and feelings. It is probable, even certiiin, 
that these alterations have as a basis material m<Mlifi- 
cations which are produced in the nervous centres of 
the sonmambuJist and in other parts of his organism. 
But the nature of these purely physiological phenomena 
is quite unknown, and all that has been written on this 
subject seems to me to l)e fanciful. The psychology 
of hypnosis is as yet what we know best. It is the only 
light which can at present guide us in our researches. 
Without doubt it would be desirable to go further, to 
add to the study of psychic functions that of physiolog- 
ical functions ; to explain alterations of consciousness 
by experiments directed to the nervous centres ; for we 
can not conceal the fact that these phenomena of con- 
sciousness that we descril)o are often vague, indefinite, 
and without clearly defined outlines; and an exact 
mind could not be satisfied with their description and 
with the declaration that their study is not scientific. 
Yet we are obliged to be content with yerjr vagae 
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notions, Binco, all things considered, they are worth 
more than false notions, and we do not hesitate to 
prefer them to physiological hypotheses, which while 
seeming more exact are really much more hypo- 
thetical.* 

If, then, one comes to define somnambulism from a 
psychological 8tandi>oint he sees at once that it con- 
stitutes a new mode of mental existence. The old 
mestnerists were quite right when they described it aa 
a second personality. 

Two fundamental elements constitute personality — 
memory and character. In the latter respect, as to 
character, induced somnambulism is not perhaps always 
clearly distinguishable from the waking state. ^ 

It frequently happens that the sonmambulist does 
not relinquish the character that he had before he was 
put to sleep. The reasons are manifold. In the first 
place, experimenters who introduce a person into the 
state usually have some suggestion to give them. We 
are liable not to pause to study what is spontaneous in 
the state produced. Modifications of character, if they 
exist, may easily pass unnoticed. Tlien, it should bo 
oI)served, that a modification of character, especially a 
modification of the emotional tone, is one of those im- 
portant phenomena which most frequently have an 
internal ground in unconscious sensations, and appear 
externally in important modification of the physical 
organism. We have seen that such phenomena occur 
in spontaneous double personality, and particularly in 
cases where the second state lasts for years. Such a 



* Readers of m j earlier works will see that I hare altered my 
view on this important point [See Animal Magnetism, by Binet 
and F^rd.— EaJ 
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radical modification is not generally produced in states 
of induced soinnanibuliBni, wliicli loHt only a short time 
and are induced by etimuli that are sometimes cxtremcljr 
slight. 

This does not hold for the second element of 
personality — memory. It has long been said that 
memory supplies the chief sign by which the new stato 
may be distinguished from the noniml state. The 
sonmambulist show^s, in fact, a curious modification in 
the range of his memory ; the same regular phenomena 
of amnesia may be produced in him as occur in the 
spontaneous variations of personality. 

Two propositions sum up the principal modifications 
of memory which accompany induced hypnotic som- 
nambulism ; first, the subject recalls during his waking 
state none of the events whi(;h happened during som- 
nambulism ; and second, on the other hand, when put 
in the somnambulistic state he may remember not only 
the previous sonmambulistic states, but also events be- 
longing to his waking state. 

The accuracy of the first proposition can lye easily 
proved by all those who have made exi)criments or as- 
sisted at them. Usually when a person is ptit in a som- 
nambulistic state he is kept in this state for an hour or 
more, and the time is employed in making a multitude 
of experiments upon him. On awaking the subject 
remembers nothing ; he is obliged to look at the clock 
to know how long he has been in this state. If he has 
been introduced to people during his second state, ho 
does not know on awaking that he has even seen them 
before ; and even if he is shown a letter tlmt he has 
been made to write in his somnambulistic state, ho 
easily recognises his handwriting, but he has no 
memory of having written it, and can not tell a word of 

r 
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tlio contents of tlio letter. Wo must hasten to add, 
however, that nothing is absolutely fixed among such 
delicate plicnomena; there are memories which can 
sometimes \yo recovered — especially in the case of those 
patients whose sonmambulism is light — ^by helping them 
a little, putting them on the right track. For example, 
by repeating to them the first words of a poem that 
some one has just recited to them, the awakening of 
somnambulistic memories is aided. If the subject bo 
directed to remember, if he be given a positive sug- 
l^stion to remember all when he awakes, or if, as M. 
Uellxcuf has ingeniously imagined, he be suddenly 
roused while pcrfonning an action in the somnaqibulis- 
tic state which he has l)een ordered to do, l)eing thus 
taken in the act just as he awakes, he may then remem- 
ber the action he was just about to perform or the 
order just received. In this way the physical continu- 
ity of the waking and somnambulistic states is estab- 
lished. 

But these are artifices which do not impair the ac- 
curacy of the rule formulated. Oblivion remains the 
truth in the immense majority of cases, and nearly all 
observers agree in recognising it. The book of som- 
nambulistic life is closed on awaking and the normal 
person is unable to read it. 

According to our second proposition, the subject 
recovers in a new somnambulistic state the memories of 
the previous ones, and he rememl)ers equally well 
his waking state. It follows, therefore, that memory 
attains its maximum extent in sonmambuliem, since it 
then embraces two psychological existences at once as 
the normal memory never does. "We have already dis- 
covered this superiority of somnambulistic memory in 
the observations on natural sonmambulism. F^lida, as 
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we hare seen, when in the Bceond state remembered at 
the same time this state and the first. It is a new anal- 
ogy to bo added to a great many others. It may even bo 
remarked that the somnambulist, when he endeavours to 
recollect certain particulars, has better memory than the 
same person awake. 

This collection of facts — whose accuracy, I repeat, 
has been verified by so many authors that it is useless 
to cite dieir names — amply suflUces for the conclusioa 
that induced somnambulism presents the same charac« 
teristics of memory as natural somnambulism. Braid 
was able to say with reason that artificial somnambulism 
is a division of consciousness. 

One last remark may be made on the alterations of 
personality which are produced by artificial somnam- 
bulistic states. Although the idea that an individual 
gets of his own personality does not constitute this per- 
sonality, but is only a single element in it, it is inter- 
esting to find out what some people in sonmambulism 
imagine their condition to be. Unfortunately, the ques- 
tioning of somnambulists does not always bring out 
satisfactory answers, for frequently the reply is clearly 
dictated by former suggestions. We find, for example, 
patients who declare that they are in a somnambulistio 
state, simply repeating what they have heard. 

I may only suggest the curious fact that many 
people, the first time that they come into the somnam- 
bulistic life, experience a feeling of astonishment. They 
find everything changed. Some say they " feel queer, 
strange"; others, speaking more plainly, declare that 
they become an entirely different person. They speak 
of tliis person as they would of a stranger. I shall 
borrow an example from M. Pitres : 

^^ A young woman, named Marguerite X— ^, whom 
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I was able to study at my Icisuro, very clearly illus- 
trates this phenomenon. When she was in the sleep 
die never spoke of licrself except in the third person : 
'Marguerite is suffering to-day/ she said; ^she is not 
happy, she has been crossed, she had better be Icft*^ 
alone/ * But who then are you,' I asked her one day, 
'tliat you speak in Marguerite's name I' *I am lier 
friend.' * And may I ask your name f ' • I don't know ; 
but I am very fond of Marguerite, and when she is 
made unhappy it grieves me too.' 

** When in this condition she recognised every one 
witli whom she was accustomed to have daily inter- 
course, but she did not speak to them with the same 
familiarity as in her normal condition. She no longer 
said * thou ' in speaking to her parents. Iler husband 
was the husband of lier friend ^Marguerite and not her 
ovm. She was very fond of wine, but usually denied 
herself so as not to trouble her mother. ^Will you 
have a glass of anisette ? ' I asked, after hypnotizing 
her. * Oh, yes,' she replied ; ' that will give me much 
pleasure. Marguerite does not drink, because she has 
been forbidden to ; but I am free to do as I like. Give 
me a glass right away.' " 

We shall reix^itcdly see, under different conditions, 
consciousness distinguishing in this way — ^by speech — 
die different personalities who dwell in the same indi- 
vidual from each other. Tliis leads to some very inter- 
esting psychological questions, to which I shall revert 
after giving more facts. 

IL 

Experimentation, which is for many reasons inferior 
to the observation of spontaneous facts, nevertheless 
offers a great advantage, in that by infinitely multiply- 
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ing and varying the conditions of observation, it en- 
ables us to consider a fact under many aspects, and it 
sometimes gives rise to new pbenomena which passive 
observation would have waited for in vain. It is a little 
that way hero. By studying soumambnlistic states ex- 
perimenters have discovered some extremely instructive 
phenomena, of which no one would dream from read- 
ing observations of natural somnambidists, but which 
nevertheless must exist in patients of that class. 

We have seen the separation of the two psycholog- 
ical existences w*hich constitute, one the norinal state 
and the other somnambulism. We have also seen that 
when the normal life develops, all memories of som- 
nambulism are for the time 1>eing effaced. What then 
becomes of this existence — sui)eradded during the tem- 
porary eclipse ? It had its memories, its character, its 
emotions, and its preoccupations. Does all this som- 
nambulistic activity disappear when the regular life re- 
sumes its course ? Simple observation tells us nothing. 
Experiment searching more profoundly shows us that 
a remnant of the somnambulistic life can exist during 
the waking state, although the normal patient may not 
in the least suspect it. 

One of the experiments which show it the best is 
the following, which we owe to Gumey, an English 
psychologist of much talent.* A name was pronounced, 
a number mentioned, a fact related, and a poem recitc<l 
before a pers(m who was in an lartiiicial somnambulistic 
state, and she was not given any particular suggestion 
bearing on the words that were spokei^. Then she waa 
wakened, she remembered nothing, as is usually the 
case. It is not a simulated forgetfulness ; it is sincere, 

* Proo, 800. PffolL Besearcb, 1887, p. 201 
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and 60 profound that not^nthstanding the promise dr^ 
sovereign — the means employed by Gumey as a test o\ 
sincerity — the subject was unable to recollect a word of 
anything that had been said before her a few moments 
before. Then some one took her hand and placed a 
pencil between her fingers, or at least what amounted to 
the same thing — she was made to put her hand upon a 
planchcttc provided with a pencil for the purpose, and 
her hand and the instrument were hidden from her by 
means of a large screen placed between. In less than 
a minute her hand moved, she began to write, and what 
she wrote was precisely what liad just been said before 
Lcr when she was in the somnanibulistic state, and what 
her normal ego of the waking state had not remem- 
bered. 

The result of this experiment is so far very curious ; 
the special conditions under which it was produced are 
Btill more so. The subject's hand wrote, and she her- 
self did not know what her hand was writing ; so, al- 
though her hand and ann are not insensible to pressure 
and pricks, the subject perceives nothing. Sometimes 
with a little exertion such a patient is able to feel a 
movement and guess its nature ; but that is a modifica- 
tion of the phenomenon resulting from the fact that 
the subject gives his attention to it ; at first he perceives 
nothing, and there are persons who, do what they will, 
can never perceive anything. On the other hand, the 
subject experiences a rather peculiar subjective sensa- 
tion ; it seems to him, he says, that it is the instrument, 
the planchette, that is anhnated by a spontaneous move- 
ment and draws his hand along. The movement is some- 
times accompanied by painful tactile sensations which 
lender the experience far from pleasant 

I may be permitted to add a few more details 
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^ ^ the picture of this plicnomenon. By the 

"J^ ^h Guniey used, the subject when just 

^ \ot try to put his hand on the planchctte, 

pencil, as he would certainly have done had 
obeying an explicit suggestion, as, for example, 
some one had said to him, ^^ "When you awake you 
will do thus and so." He gives no proof of sponta- 
neity. Passively, without knowing what is wanted of 
him, ho allows his hand to be put on the instrument, 
and while the writing is being traced his normal ego is 
completely disinterested ; he neither pays attention nor 
shows readiness to assist at the little operation which is 
being performed — that is to say, he is now in a state of 
double personality. Tliere are really two persons in 
him, one who is the normal person who chats with the 
assistants, and the other who writes ; the first pays no 
attention to what the second is doing. 

It is a condition of double personality, I say. Tlie 
division of consciousness, in fact, closely resembles that 
which we have studied in the preceding chapters. All 
cases have this in common : that a collection of psycho- 
logical phenomena, well co-onlinated and self-support- 
ing, keeps apart and exists without normal conscious- 
ness. This secondary consciousness, in the case of 
natural somnambulists, does not become evident until 
the chief consciousness is effaced ; then the second con- 
dition succeeds to the first In that case there is alter- 
nation ; in this case coexistence of the two conscious- 
nesses side by side. ^ 

Gumey first attempted to show that the somnam- 
bulistic life does indeed survive in the midst of the re- 
established normal life; and to that end he observes 
that if the subject be again put in the somnambnlistic 
state after the experiment of writing, be will not only 
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remember the words wliich ho has written, but,.furthcr, 
ho can then sny that ho availed himself of the use of 
the planehettc, and that he certainly wrote those words. 
Memory then connects the two states and demonstrates 
their psychological unity. 

Gurney was also careful, in relating these curious 
experiments, to recognise the fact tiiat the phenomenon 
of memory, shown by automatic writing, has by no 
means the character of mechanical and unintelligent 
reiKJtition. Generally, it is true, automatic writing 
faithfully rcix^ts the phrase said to the subject while 
he was in the somnambulistic state, and, even if he has 
been addressed by his name in telling hhn the phn^p, 
the name is reproduced with the rest. But the use of 
certain devices of ex])eriment show the part that intelli- 
gence clejxrly plays in these phenomena of handwriting. 

It is possible to suggest several figures to a subject 
in the somnambulistic state, asking him to make the 
addition ; then, if ho be suddenly wakened afterward, 
without having been given the time to finish his calcu- 
lation, he finishes it in the waking state when his hand 
is ]mt on the planehettc. He can also be made to do 
more complicated calculations, by asking him, for ex- 
ample, how many letters there are in such a sentence, 
and forcing him to make the calculation after ho is 
waked, etc. 

I have placed Gumey's observations in this chapter, 
which ileals only with hysterical patients, because in 
studying them it is easy to see their accuracy ; but it is 
important to add that Gurney did not study specially 
and solely this class of patients. People who submitted 
to his cxporiments are, ho claims, people of good health. 
English authors, indeed, often make this statement; 
they ore yery discreet and reserved in speaking of their 
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paticntfl, and often eccin to bo afraid to apply tlio nanio 
hysteria to jicrsons who ncvcrtholess clearly have nerv- 
ous attacks. However, it is of no consequence. I 
may say in this connection that hysterical piatients havo 
been my subjects from choice, because they magnify 
the phenomena that must necessarily be found to some 
degree in the case of many persons who liavo never 
shown hysterical symiHoms. 

The im]x>rtance of the results obtained by Gumey 
is increased by the fact that this learned author was the 
first in England to recognise the double persrinality 
which is realized in the case of a hypnotized {x^rson, and 
that he coiulucted his researches without any knowledge 
of those which wore in progress in France about the 
same time.* 

The characteristic feature of Gumey's experiments 
consists in the study of the memory of a person to whom 
no special suggestion has \yccn addressed. By the deli* 
cate and ingenious method of automatic handwriting, 
the English psychologist demonstrated that somnambu* 
listic states persist in the waking life. 

Let us pause a moment to consider this psycholog* 
ical situation, for it is the first time it has confronted us. 
The subject of the experiment is brought back to the ' 
waking state ; she has recovered her normal ego ; she 
has resumed her usual course of thought; there still 
survives, without her being conscious of it, a rctnnant 
of the somnambulistic life which she has just passed 
through. It is a collection of psychological phenomena 
which remains apart from her normal consciousness, 
but which is nevertheless endowed with consciouBnese; 



* Myers, Tho Work of Edmund Gumej, Proo. S. P. R., Docem- 
ber, 1888, p. 800. 
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it forms a littlo consciousness by tho side of the greater 
—a small luminous point by the side of a great focus of 
light. Tliis example must serve as a transition between 
tho studies with which w*o have been occupied hith- 
erto and those which will fill the second part of this 
book. Wo have become accjuainted with the regular 
succcsnion of jH3rsonalities, their alternation in natural 
somnambulism and in hypnotic somnambulism. We 
have just seen that this succession can give place to a 
coexistent state. The sonmambulistic ego, the second 
condition, is not always completely effaced when tho 
waking state returns, but survives, coexists with nonnal 
tliought, and gives rise to complex phenomena of divi- 
sion of consciousness. 

I shall now take up tho study of coexistent per- 
sonalities. Leaving the preceding researches on som- 
nambulism, we are about to consider tho subject in tho 
waking state, and to describe processes calculated to 
show the divisions oi consciousness which take pkce 
witliin Iiim. 



\ 



PART 11. 

COEXISTENT PERSONALITIES. 

CnAPTER I. 

AHNE8IA OF UT8TERI0AL iPATIENTS. — REPETITION OF 

8UDOONSOIOU8 ACTIONS. 

1. 

The question of multiple and coexistent personali- 
ties has brought out a great number of works within 
the last few years in France, England, and elsewhere, 
but the history of the question is very brief. We need 
not take ac!eount, of course, of the theories of the phi- 
loBophcrs on the possibility of distinct consciousness a|id 
of double ego states before the time when it lieeame 
possible to observe the facts of double personality di- 
rectly. These theories date from the time of Ix^ibtiitz, 
but recent criticism has shown that they do not belong 
to the history of a question which made no progress 
until the day when it assumed experimental form. 

Following the order adopted in the previous chap- 
ters, we may describe, in the first place, those spontane* 
ous phenomena which are found outside laboratories, 
for they are the most profound, lasting, and least modi- 
fied .by the theories of schools, or of the leaders of 
schools, and which so reflect most faithfully the real 
facts. But there are reasons for abandoning this order 
of exposition. Tlie cliief one is that spontaneous phe* 
nomena of simultaneous doublement are specially 

91 
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dated with spiritiHtic phenomena — with turning tables 
and raiising spirits. Now, it is clear that even if these 
plicnoniena contain, as w*e believe they do, a great deal 
of truth, nevertheless it has been so obscured by the 
BiinpHeity of some |>eople and the frauds of others that 
judicious minds have always been sceptical. Although 
it might l)e possible to disentangle the snarl, to classify 
the facts as demonstrated or demonstrable, and to dis- 
tinguish them from theories without foundation and 
from pure absurdities, yet I can not set out by begin- 
ning so dilKcnlt a task here. I am obliged, therefor0| 
to postpone the study of spiritism till later on. 

This exclusion being made, it may suffice for us ^to 
mention a single observation serving as an introduction 
to recent researches. It is a very clear observation on 
spontaneous mental quality made by Taine. This emi- 
nent author published it in the preface of his work on 
tlie Intelligence,* a book which is more than twenty 
yctirs old, but which nevertheless contiiins indications 
of nearly all the results of contemporary psychology. 

** In spiritistic manifestations themselves," says 
Tainc, " we have shown the coexistence in the same in- 
dividual of two wills, of two distinct actions, of one 
of which the subject is conscious, but of the other of 
which he has no consciousness; this he attributes to 
invisible beings. 

** I have seen a person who, while chatting and sing- 
ing, wrote complete sentences without looking at the 
pa|>er, without lieing conscious of what she wrote. I 
thoroughly believe in her sincerity. ' She declares that 
from the beginning to the end of the page she has no 
idea of what she had written on the paper. When she 



• Do rinUUigence, i, p. le. 
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readfl it slio is ostonisliod and sometimes alannod. Tho 
handwriting is quite different from her usual style. 
The movement of tho fingers and pencil is stiff and 
seems automatic. Tho writing always ends with a par- 
ticular signature — ^that of a. person already dead — ^and 
gives the impression of conveying intimate thoughts, of 
having a mental background which the writer would 
not wish to divulge. We certainly find here a dual 
ego, tho simultaneous presence of two parallel and in- 
dependent series, of two centres of action, or, if you 
will, two moral persons side by side in the same brain, 
each having its work and each a different work — one 
on the stage and the other behind the scenes.'^ 

I am now going on to study closely and in all its 
details this curious psychological phenomenon of a per- 
son in a dual state. To indicate the method of tho 
exposition at once, I shall indicate the conditions 
under which the coexistence of two distinct egos may 
be most frequently oh8crve<l. There are two coses. 
The first is hysterical insensibility. If a part of a per- 
son's body is insensible, ho is not aware of what hap- 
pens to it ; and, on tho other hand, the nervous cen- 
tres in relation with this insensible region may continue 
to act, as is the case in hysteria. The result is that 
certain actions, more often simple, but sometimes very 
complicated, can be perfonned suliconseiously by « 
hysterical patient; further, these actions may have a 
psychical nature, and show intellectual processes dis- 
tinct from those of the subject, thus constituting a 
second ego, which coexists witli the first. 

A second conditio^ may also occasion the division 
of consciousness. It is not an alteration of sensibility, 
but it is rather a particular attitude of tho mind— the con- 
centration of attention on a single thbg. Tho result 
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of this state of concentration is that the mind is ab- 
sorbed to the exchision of other things, and to such a 
degree insensible that the way is opened for automatic 
actions ; and these actions, becoming more complicated, 
as in the preceding case, may assume a psychical nature 
and CHtablish intelligences of a parasitic kind, existing 
side hy side with the nonnal personality, which is not 
awnro of them. 

AVe may study these two conditions of the division 
of consciousness in turn. Many otliers undoubtedly 
exist also, but those which we have just mentioned 
are the only ones that have been closely observed up to 
the present time.* 

n. 

We find that there exists in a great many hysterical 
patients, examined during their waking state and apart 
from their convulsive attacks, a certain so-called stigma 
or defect, long since remarked, but whose real nature 
iras not understood until within the last few years. 
This stigma — fonncrly called the brand of the possessed, 
or the iiuteh mnrk of the devil — ^is insensihility. The 
.seat and extent of hysterical insensibility is very varia- 
ble. Sometimes it invades the entire body ; more fre- 
quently it is on only half of the body — for example, the 
left side — and affecting in different degrees general 
sensibility, touch, muscular sense, and the special senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, and taste. With others the in- 
sensibility — whose distribution, indeed, can not be ac- 

* Xumcroiis authors have stiidiecl these coexisting personaltties 
in late years (see the observations which foUow). We maj cite espe- 
cially two critical studies — Das Doppel Ich, hy Max Dossoir, and a 
remarluible article by Udricourt on Activity incomciente do r£aprit| 
Reme Scientifique, August 81, 1889. 
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counted for l>y any known anatomical or phyBiolopcal 
peculiarity — is confined to a Btnall region of the tnink 
or to the limbs, as, for example, to a small insensible 
spot on the skin that can be pricked, pincheil, Inimcd, 
stimulated in the most intense way without proilucing 
the least scnh«»ition of pain^ and even without arousing 
any jwrccption.* 

The genuineness of the anaesthesia is proveil by 
various experiments, and also by certain physical signs 
which frequently accompany jt. The most imiK»rtant 
of these signs are decrease in temperature of the non- 
sensitive parts, the absence of bleeding after pricking, 
the diminution of voluntary muscular force measured 
by the dynamometer, the form of muscular contrac- 
tions, the absence of fatigue, the lengthening of reac- 
tion time, and, lastly, the absence of any cry of pain or 
movement of surprise when tlie insensible region is 
roughly and vigorously stimulated unknown to the 
patient. No one of these phenomena is an invariable 
sign, but the presence of any of them is an important 
indication to the observer. 

The real nature of hysterical ansesthesia has long 
been misapprehended, and it has been compared to 
common amesthesia from organic causes, as, for exam- 
ple, from the interruption of the afferent nerve tracts. 
This way of considering it should 1k3 completely aban- 
doned, for we now know that hysterical anaesthesia is 
not a real local insensibility, but an insensibility duo to 
unconsciousness, to mental disintegration ; in short, it 
is psychical insensibility, arising simply because the 
personality of the jmtient is impaired, or even entirely 



* For more details the reader may consult tbeeioellent pamphlet 
bj Pitrea— Dee Anesth^eiee hysUriqnea, Bordeaai, 1887. 
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divided. Moreover, by practical experimentation on thig 
old phenomenon of hyBteria, we are able to Btudy closely 
certain quite remarkable cases of the disintegration of 
personality. 

Let us select for the experiments an hysterical wom- 
an, in whom this insensibility extends over an entire 
lunb — for example, her right arm. Frequently, in the 
case of these patients, the complex forms of sensibility . 
of the skin are dissociated. The skin may continue scn- 
sihle, while the subjacent tissues, the muscular parts, 
and the joints lose their sensibility and become painless 
when pressed hard ; or the reverse takes place — ^feeling 
deserts the surface of the skin and persists in the deeper 
parts. Or again, by a new complication, certain re- 
gions seem never to lose sensibility to touch, pressure, 
te]n))emture, and electric stimulati(m all at the same 
time, but remain accessible to a single kind of theso 
stimulations. These numerous nu>dilicationB of sensi- 
bility, in the case of hysterical patients have often led 
unprejmliced observers to believe in a simulation which 
really did not exist. To be as careful as possible, we 
should take care to choose a patient whose arm is per- 
fectly and entirely insensible, showing a suj^crficial and 
profound anaesthesia, and a loss of muscular sense. In 
this way we shall not have to guard against the sugges- 
tions that come to the subject by a remnant of sensi- 
bility. Further, it will be better if the sensibility of 
the patient chosen present a state relatively fixed, and 
be not subject to the fluctuations which are sometimes 
found, and for which it is so difl[icult to account. When 
experimenting upon hysterical patients it is impossible 
to take too many precautions. 

It is not necessary to put the subject to sleep. He 
is taken in his normal state while he is awake, without 
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making liim siibinit to any sort of preparation. TIic 
only preparation for the cxi)erinient8 conniBtH in hiding 
his anaesthetic ann f i*oni Bight, either by putting it be- 
hind his back or by using a Hereon. Thhigs \m\\g so 
disjx>8ed, it is easy — at least in some cases — to bring 
out, without the patient's knowledge, intelligent move- 
ments in his insensible mend)er.* Wc witness tlio 
awakening of an unconscious intelligence ; we can even 
conimunicato ivHth it and direct it, hohl a coherent con- 
versation with it, measure the extent of its memory and 
the acuteness of its perception. 

The existence of unconscious phenomena in the case 
of hysterical patients need not astonish us ; for each one 
of us may, if wo watch ourselves with sufficient care, 
detect in ourselves a series of automatic ac*tions, per- 
fonned involuntarily and unconsciously. To walk, to 
sit down, to turn the pigo of a b(N>k — these are actions 
which wo perform without thinking of them. But it is 
difficult to study uncons(*ious activity in a normal man, 
for this activity shows itself cliiefly in routine, in fonned 
habits, kept going by repetition ; in general, it does 
little new. Sometimes it seems to judge and reason, but 

* Tho 8tudy of tho plicnomcna was first iniulo by Fi'r6 and mj- 
8c1( (Arch, do Pliys., October, 1887). I then pursued invest ipit ions 
aIono,and my principal articles appeared in the Rcvuo Philosophique 
(May, 1888 ; February and April, 1880 ; February and Auf^ust, 1800), 
tho Open Court (1880 f,) and Mind (January, 1800). It in im|M>r- 
tant to note that before these diiTercnt publications Pierre Janet, 
Myers, and Gumey, not to cite others, had already announced a 
theory of mental disaggregation, supported by many experiments. 
I have not followed strict historical order in my exposition, because 
I think that my own experiments lend themselves better than the 
others to a direct simple demonstration of double consciousness. I 
may take this occasion also to express my sincere thanks to M. Char* 
oot for allowing me so kindly to work for many yean on his staff in 
the Salpdtridre. 
8 
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tlicsc arc old judgments and reasons which it repeats. 
At all events, it seldom acquires any considemble de- 
velopment, and almost never, one might say, amounts 
to the dignity of an indeiK3ndent i)cr8onaHty. Tlio 
conditions of study are much more favourable when wo 
apply ourselves to hysterical subjects, not in all cases 
indeed, but in some which we shall learn to recogniso 
later ; so let us suppose that wo have before us one of 
these choicest subjects, and see what happens. 

The term nnconiscimis has often been applied to 
movements and actions which may occur under the 
preceding conditions. This simply means that these 
movements are not known to the subject, and are >pon- 
6cqiicntly unconscious. The word unconscious has only 
a relative sense. We shall have to examine, after de- 
scribing all the facts M'liich we find, whether these 
phenomena, unconscious for the subject, are also im- 
coi .,cious in themselves and for themselves, or whether 
it is not more probable that they belong to a second 
cons(*iousness. I may say at once that I prefer this 
second hy]x>thesis. At all events, to avoid presuppos- 
ing anything either one way or the other, I shall sub- 
stitute for tlie term unconscious that of svhconsctmis. 

Let us commence by obsernng movements of repe- 
tition ; these are the simplest and perhaps the most 
easy to province. The insensible arm of the subject, 
hidden from him by a screen, is made to perform 
slowly or rapidly a regular movement, a seesaw mo- 
tion toward the mouth ; or perhaps the forearm is 
tMristed upon the elbow, or a finger is stimulated by 
alternate movements of flexion and extension. If the 
member be released suddenly in the midst of this ac- 
tion, tlio movement is seen to continue for a time which 
varies with the subject With some the commuuieated 
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movenrcnt is prolonged very little. Tlio wrist wliieli 
has been bent several times in succession scarcely rights 
itself when it is released. The movement Js .so slight 
and so short-lived that unless one is on the lookout it 
may not bo noticed. On the other hand, with other 
patients the communicated movement jnay be repeated 
several times in succession ; and I have even seen hys- 
terical patients carry on such a repetition for over a 
hundred times — the number one hundred not being an 
exaggeration, for the movements were counted. 

It is well known that the subject is unaware of these 
different movements. His ann is ancesthetic, and hid- 
den from him by a large screen. Sometimes ho per- 
ceives a slight noise made by the rustling of his cloth* 
ing, and concludes that some one luis touched his ann or 
moved it ; but he does not receive any direct impres- 
sion from the meml)er itself. lie is not conscious 
either of the movements which the experimenter gives 
to his hand or of those which his hand repeats after- 
ward, so of course he does not make any voluntary 
effort to move his hand ; his mind is practically un- 
aware of the experiment.* 

The same movements of repetition can be repro- 
duced in the limb by faradic contractions or after reflex 
movements, and in this class of experiments the most 
delicate and interesting of all is the repetition of the 
movements of writing. As soon as a pencil is put in 
the insensible hand, by slipping it between the thumb 
and first finger these two fingers draw together to grasp 
the pencil, and the hand assumes the necessary position 
for writing. Just' then, if the patient is asked what is 
being done to his hand, he almost always answers ^^I 

* That this it not altogether correct we shall see presentl j. 
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do not know." Tlicii tlic cxiwrimciit bc^'nR. A move- 
ment of any kind wliutevcr may 1>e given to the pencil 
—for cxam]>le, a circular movement — and the patients 
liand docs not follow that of the experimenter ]>aHttively. 
On the contrary, one feck a definite Hensation when 
liol(Iin<^ it. It rcMHttf certain impulscH Hiighlly, CHjiecially 
tlioHo which occaHicm a change of direi*tion ; but if the 
tendency in to continue a line, to follow out a given di- 
rection, the hand almost aids in the movement, m if it 
(livineil it. In. fact, the movement that one succeeds in 
comnamicsiting to the hand can not be called a. jmsHive 
movement, for the patient co-operates in it. To resort 
to a comparison, we may say tliat the experimcntcr^di- 
rocts the pitient^s hand much as a rider directs an intel- 
ligent horse. 

Moreover, this ])articular sensation is not felt except 
when one is dealing with a patient who is capable of 
rei)catin<]j by himself the writing movements through 
which he is led. With subjects to whom it is not a re- 
produ(*ti(>n the hand remains indolent and inactive, like 
tlio hand of a lay figure. 

After conununicating passive movements we release 
the patient* s hand, at the same time taking caro to leave 
the ])oint of the ])encil touching a sheet of white pa]K3r. 
AVith some hysterical |iatients the hand falls to the side 
as B<x>n as it is released ; with others there is not this 
flaccidity, but the Iiand retains its ]K)sition, hohling the 
pencil correctly, as if it were about to write, l^it yet 
with some nothing is done ; only a slight trembling in 
the wrist and fingers may appear, or the i^eneil may 
trace some faint indistinct lines on the pajx^r, and that 
isalL But there are others with whom the sul)con- 
Bcious movement is much more marked. The fingers 
continue to grasp the pencil, and the writing movement 
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that has been imparted is reproduced at onco or somo 
Uiinutos later. 

With what degree of aecuraey is the movement ro- 
proihiced ? it may Ih) asked. If the ex])erimeiit in iiiailo 
on a normal subject wliose hand is sensitive, ho is able to 
^less the word liis Iiand is I>eing mode to write ; but when 
the word is long, the movement rapid, and the lettcro 
small, he is very often mistaken. The case is diilureat 
with hysterical patients ; and we may say, speaking gen- 
erally, tliat although they have no conscious jwrception 
of the passive movement, they can often re])eat it more 
accurately than can a normal subject. But patients 
differ greatly, and wo must take that into account. 

Some can oidy rejKjat connnon movements, such as 
rings or crosses. But when this movement has once 
been produced it continues for a long time, almost in- 
definitely. I once saw it kept up for a quarter of an 
lH)ur, < )tlier hands prove to be more intelligent, and 
have more memory. They are capable of ])roducing 
under the same conditions writti»n signs, figures, de- 
tached letters, wonls conii>oHed of several letters, and 
even entire sentences. Sometimes the rc|)etition takes 
pla(*e as soon as the experimenter stop holding the in- 
sensible hand ; then .again a time of quiet elapses before 
the hand lK*gins to m(»vo. 

Ho far we have re|M>rted tests whicrh give prciof of 
memory, but the rei)etition seems mechanical, auto« 
matic. Yet something more may show itself — ^a more 
complex mental operation, though always unconscious, 
as when the hand is made to write a known word, the 
spelling being intentionally altered. Then it is inter- 
esting to watch the phenomenon of repetition. When 
the insensible hand comes to the incorrect letter, it stopis 
seems to hesitate, then sometimes it passes on, repro- 
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ducing tlie error; but sometimes, on the contrary, it 
corrects it and restores the word with its proper 
fipcllinf^. 

Tlie reproduction may bo brought out not only by 
direct communication of such movements for writing, 
but by other more indirect processes which stimuhito 
movements by unconscious sensjitions^ Thus when the 
subject holds a pencil in his insensible hand it is often 
fiutKcient to trace figures or letters with a blunt point 
on the back of his hand in order to have the pencil 
soon after reproduce it all. It then shows itself to be 
something more than a mere repetition of movement ; 
it is a tninslution — ^the cutaneous sensations are trans- 
lated into their movement ecpiivalents. In the same 
way, if the hysterical subject be placed at a distance 
opposite a scale of ty])e, on which he leanis by repeated 
trials at what distance he qan no longer read, it is not 
unusual to find the hand reproducing the characters 
when the subject declares himself unable to decipher 
them. Naturally, if the distance from the subject to 
the table be increased too much, the hand stops and 
writes no more. So a translation is thus shown to be 
eiTcc>ted of certain unconscious visual sensations into 
tlieir motor equivalents. 

These writing movements are very simple psycho- 
logical ]x?rfonnances, with which the practice of actual 
writing has made us familiar. We copy a printed 
iwge without any conscious effort of translation, and 
we do not even notice that copying means substituting 
corresponding graphic images for the visual images. 
It is not less interesting to see that the unconscious 
movements of a hysterical patient may involve an analo- 
gous substitution, and that in this case the unconscious 
i performance sets in play not only movements and motor 



, 
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images, but also visual images, with mental associations 
between these different images. 

Unconscious repetition may follow a voluntary 
movement of the subject as well as a passive movement. 
The case is perhaps more rare than the preceding. In 
order to observe it the hysterical patient nuist be 
asked to repeat the same movement several times 
without 8toj>i)ing — for example, to touch a place on 
his face with the first finger of his anaesthetic hand, 
then to touch a place on the table. After several 
voluntary repetitions of this action, and after the ]»• 
tient intends to stop, his hand continues the movement 
and raises itself quite alone almost to his face. This 
unconscious movement can often l)e suppressed by the 
will, but sometimes it is performed notwithstanding 
the adverse wish of the subject, who is greatly aston- 
ished by this unexi)ected insubordination of one of his 
limbs. The unconscious rejietition of voluntary graph- 
ic movements is still more curious, giving the hand- 
writing of some hysterical patients a peculiar individu- 
ality. 

I have been able to obtain copies of letters written 
by subjects before the date when we examined them ; 
and a little consideration enables us to detect the mani- 
festation of these motor troubles. We see that the 
patient is often obliged to write the same letter several 
times in succesHion — a kind of fttntnmenng of the 
haml. Sometimes the patient notices it, strikes out 
the duplications, and begins the word again a little 
farther on. Sometimes, on the other hand, she does 
not notice it, and the errors might be taken for slight 
mistakes in spoiling, if the m\ with four downward 
strokes and the i^'s with three did not clearly show 
the contrary. It is possible to reproduce experimental- 
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]j on some Biibjocts these alterations in linndwriting, 
bj siildng tliem to write tlie sarao letter several times 
and then to stop. When tliej nish to stop, tlicir hand 
continues to write in spite of tliem, and often they are 
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unable to put an end to the o1)6e6aion except hy throw- 
ing away the pen. 

Tlie writing in Fig. 1 shows the characteristics pc- 
ealiar to the repetition of voluntary movements. The 
UKonscious intelligence imitates the action of the coa- 
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BciouB poraon, which is not the case in tho oxpori- 
ments. 

I may conclude bj describing several character- 
istics common to the 'unconscious movements of repeti- 
tion. They are : 

1. Their diffusion ; they do not remain absolutely 
localized in one limb. They have a tendency to be- 
come general, and often* go over to tho symmetrical 
member on the other side. When a hand has been 
made to write figures, soon the other hand moves ; and 
if it holds a pencil, it will trace the same figures as the 
first. And, what is very curious, sometimes a hand 
which is not antesthetic repeats the movement com- 
municated to the other hand, ai<il nevertheless the 
patient does not perceive it. The movement re- 
mains subconscious even when it is using the healthy 
hand. 

We shall see later that the majority of the mmliii- 
cations of movement that may lie produced in a hys- 
terical subject hi a part only of his body present the 
same tendency to generalization. 

2. A second characteristic of unconscious move- 
ments of repetition is their fatality. When the hand 
is going to repeat a communicated movement, even be 
it as delicate as that of writing, it becomes rigid and 
hard to the touch, while in ordinary conditions it is 
as yielding as a member that has had a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, or as plastic as wax. If one attempts to im- 
pede the movement while it is being performed, by 
holding the fingers in a fixed position, a strong resist- 
ance is felt It is very difficult to hold the fingers 
motionless, and when the pencil is taken away tlie 
fingers continue to make the same graphic movements 
in space. Pressure brought to bear on the wrist 
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tanls the movement a little. In the cose of patients in 
whom contractions by stimulation of the nniscles and 
nerves may be induced, it is difficult to produce them 
at the time when the hand, charged in a manner by a 
{Kissive movement, is about to discrharge it by reproduc- 
ing what it has l>een mtvde to write. AVhcn one suc- 
eectls in producing contraction sufficient to stop the 
movement, it sometimes happens that some moments 
after, if the contraction is stopped, the movement re- 
commences. 

In concluding the enumeration of this series of ex- 
periments it must be remarked that their interest lies 
in their simplicity. Nothing is more easy thaQ to 
try to reproduce them in the case of an hysterical 
patient showing anfesthesia ; and as the actions of un- 
conscious repetition are the first symptoms of mental 
diiiintegration, the result is that mental disintegration — 
this most complex psychological phenomenon — may lie 
vcrifietl by the most simple and elementary expedients. 
I lielicve we have in these cases a clinical demonstra- 
tion of it. 

It seems sui^erfluous to demonstrate that these ac- 
tions are intelligent. Some of the experiments prove 
clearly that certain movements of rc])etition are not pure 
reflexes. But to exactly what extent does the mind 
iiiter|K)se? That is what we must endeavour to de- 
termine. 

All the preceding experiments have one fact in 
c^ommon — that the experimenter constrains the subject, 
or a part of his subject, to repeat an action which he 
Iui« indicated to him. He forces liim without exercis- 
ing physical violence ; he works by moral influence, by 
suggestion. Let as suppose the existence of an nncon- 
•cioiiB subject, for convenience of our exposition, who 
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repeats the moveinents ; wo may then say that the ex- 
perimenter, by touching the liaud and ann, gives to 
this unconscious person the idea of repeating the ac- 
tion, or, in short, the suggestion. 

This word suggestion, however, we have already 
criticised. It is vague. It leads to the confusion of 
several distinct things, and consequently we ought not 
to be content with it. Let us indicate rapidly the differ- 
ent possible interpretations of the phenomenon of subcon- 
scious repetition, considered as an effect of suggestion. 

It is possible to give to a person awake or in a som- 
nambulistic state an order or suggestion to imitate all 
movements that are performed l>efore him, or to con- 
tinue indefinitely the regular movement that is im- 
parted to a {mrt of his body. One may make his hands 
revolve around one another and say, ** Your hands 
revolve and you arc unable to stop them.*' And, as a 
matter of fact, if the subject is amenable to suggestion, 
a scries of irresistible movements follow. It will bo 
readily understood that this experiment is complicated ; 
the movement is commanded by the ex])erimcntcr, is 
complied with by the subject, who knows what he is 
about, who olieys this suggestion as he would a sug- 
gestion of a much more com])licatcd action, requiring 
on his part extended intellectual operati<»ns. But those 
who have made a profound study of suggestion aro 
well aware that the same action may bo performed 
under totally different mental conditions. The continu- 
ation of a movement may occur, either from obedience, 
as we have just seen, or merely because an image has 
been conjured up in the mind of the patient, this image 
being the source of the movements. An anaesthetic 
hand is made to write a letter ; the movement of this 
hand stimulates somewhere in the mind of the uncoil- 
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scioiiR Rubjcet the motor imn^j^CB ; tlicso imngcs arc not 
inliihitcd by aiiytliin<; ; they H]>eii(l themselves in action, 
and the movement is repeated. Thin involves no obe- 
dience ; it is a much more simple and elementary psy- 
cliol4»gicaI phenomenon, 

I am unable to say what the explanation is for the 
phenomena of re|X!tition, already described. Pro>>ably 
lK>tk explanations are correct, each holding for dilTerent 
subjects and for dilTerent conditions of ex])eriment. 
Sometimes the rci)etitions of a movement is an act of 
intelligent obedience coming from an unconscious 
person who has understood what has been demanded of 
liini and has i>erformed it. Sometimes the re])etition is 
a matter of images called np. It will be seen that in 
all these cases careful discrimination is necessary, and 
tliut the sunnnary word suggestion does not take 
into account all the phenomena. 

A significant fact is that many subjects are not 
capable in their waking state of receiving complicated 
MiiTgestion through the medium of uncronscious hand- 
writing. The result obtained is only the rc|)etition of 
tliconler that the subject has l»een nuule to write. The 
luind has lieen ma<le to write the wortl "cough." The 
Kubject does not cough, but his Iiand writes the word 
** cough'' several times in succession. If a questiim is 
put, by the means already mentioned, the hand does 
not reply, but repeats the question. " How do you 
do ? " wo ask. The hand writes " IIow do you do ? " 
Nothing seems to bo understood apparently by the 
unconscious person, who is still too rudimental to judge 
or to reason, and who can only do one thing — ^imitate.* 

* Similar acts of repetition occur in hypnotic catalepsy. See 
Magnetisme, Animal, p. 188. 
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Another thing also appears to prove that in certain 
caKcs rc])etition iff nothing more than an antoinatiHni of 
images; this repetition may continno ahnost imlcii- 
nitely. Let us draw a circle for the insensible hand ; 
it will dniw tliis circle twenty times, a hundred times 
and more, without deviating in the slightest from the 
pattern, without tiring, without losing patience. It is 
a machine that is wound up and can not stop. 

J]ut every subject deservps to be examined for him- 
self, and every unconscious |>er8on has very probably 
his own particular mental state. What is true of one is 
false of another ; it is then useless to fonnulate general 
principles which would ho inaccurate. 

Finally, we should remember in coming to a oon- 
clusion on this point, that although an unconscious sub- 
ject does not even seem to understand a complicated sug- 
gestion, it often produces a certain effect which we have 
to acknowledge ; the suggestion which has not l)een un- 
derstood persists in memory nevertheless. This mem- 
ory, recurring in a new psychological state, may then l>c 
underxttKxI for the first time, and l>eing understood, it 
becomes the {>oint of departure for a thinly suggestion, 
which is carried out at a time when ni> one is any 
longer thinking of it. In our last example the hand is 
made to write any word whatever; this word is not 
understood,. but remains in the memory of the uncon- 
scions subject ; this develojis later, as wo shall see from 
examples. It means that the patient has been able 
to find the suggestion again, miderstand, and execute it. 
We should not lose sight of this possible source of 
error. 



CHAPTER II. 

INSENSIBILITY OF HYSTERICAL PATIENTS (CONTINUED). — 
SUUCONSCIOCS ACTS OF ADAI'TATION. 

I. 

LASEorE p:ave, some time ago, in his dcscriptibn of 
mrliat he called jHniial eatalepfty* an excellent example 
of subconscious movements of adaptation. It con- 
Bists in the aptitude of hysterical patients to maintain 
for a very long time the ]>o8ition which has been given 
to an insensible limb, without feeling fatigue or even 
noticing the position of the limb, if the precaution has 
l>ccn taken to hide it from sight. Partial catalepsy may 
1>c observed under equivalent mental conditions apart 
from hysteria; but I shall de6cril>e the phenomenon 
here as it ap])cars in the case of hysterical patients. 

For example, let us raise the insensible arm of the 
faibj<>ct, still in the waking state and using the screen. 
If \re suddenly let go the arm, sometimes it falls down 
1>y his side as heavily as a member affected by flaccid 
paralysis, and with some subjects it is impossible to 
|ret any other result ; with others, the arm remains 
raised. Ix$t us suppose that we have one of those 
latter patients to consider. In raising the insensible 
arm it is possible, by means of a kind of sleight of 

* Lu^gue, £tude8 roddicales, ii, 85. 

no 
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hand, to make it fall back again or to keep it raised. 
To make it fall it must be released suddenly ; if one 
does not vrisli it to fall it must be held in position for 
a minute, or pressed a little. The anaesthetic menil)er 
seems to understand the experimenter's wish wonder- 
fully well ; it understands it so well that when one is 
not forewarned one does not know what to make of it 
— that the limb remains raised when we wish it to re- 
main raised and falls down when we widx it to fall. A 
slight diiference of handling is enough to pro<luce these 
two opposite effects. This example is one of the most 
striking that can Ih) cited to prove the intelligence that 
niay lie in the subconscious movements of an hysterical 
patient. 

The most stri^cing characteristic of the phenomenon, 
on which simulation, if it were attempted, could have 
no influence,* is the duration of the posture which is 
maintained. AV^e do not say with Lasegue that this 
duration is unUmited — these are mere words. Lasegue, 
who was a man of brilliant initiative rather than of pro- 
found research, said humorously that ^' the experimenter 
would be tired of waiting before the pitient was. tired 
of immobility." But as a matter of fact the exixjri- 
ment may last a very long time. In the case of one of 
my subjects, the right arm extended horizontally and 
the forearm, slightfy l)ent, took an hour and twenty 
minutes to drop ; it was not until the end of this time 
actually that the elbow, which was slowly falling, came 
into contact with the l>ody, and .00 ended the experi- 
ment. In the case of another woman, the experiment 
could not be flnished; but we ascertained that after 
three quarters of an hour the hand of the right arm, 

* At if possible in the case of a non-h jsterical patient 
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which was extended liorizontally, liad scarcely lowered 
itself live or six ccutiiiietres. 

If these paticut8 are asked to keep the same position 
at the same time* with the sensible ann, lM>th anus Ijeing 
extended horizontally, the dillerence which exists be- 
tween the two sides is seen : the sensible anu becomes 
weary, and liecumes so quite quickly, and the jmtient is 
obliged to lower it to rest, while the insensible arm still 
tt'tains the |x>8ition. 

The conservation of the attitude is remarkable, not 
for its duration alone ; it has this particular character- 
istic, that it takes ]>lace without trembling. The ex- 
tended hand does not show the slight treinuloi^sness 
that may l>o observed in a normal individual who is 
weary of a fixed posititm. The subject^s limb only 
shows those osc*ilhition8 of rising and falling as a whole 
which seem to l>e connected with the respiratory move- 
ments. 

To the absence of trembling must 1)0 added the 
alM<eiu*e of all signs that characterize effort and fatigue, 
as one may ascertain by following the tnicings of res- 
piratory movements. Ilespiration preserves its regu- 
lar rhythm, while in the case of a nonnal subject it 
would show irregularities, revealing fatigue and the 
effort to conceal it. And, finally, the patient, if his 
testimony can Ite l)elieved, does not experience any eon* 
scions sensation of fatigue. 

These different physical signs are far from l)eing 
invariable. I have seen patients vrith whom the trac- 
ings of respiration show after some time a considera- 
ble disturbance, an irregularity and haste which is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of fatigue, although 
they are mucli less than those that may be observed in 
the same subjects when the sensible arm maintains a 
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fixed position. During tlus time the subject declares 
that he feels no fatigue ; I believe him to be suiccre, 
and the direct contradiction afforded by the graphic 
method is very curious; certauily, we say, tliere is 
fatigue, the Writing gives evidence of that, but it is on- 
conscious, insensible fatigue. 

It has bik^n sonictimes remarked that when subjects 
submit to the cx])eriment already descrilKMl, they Qxpe- 
rieuce a sensation not of fatigue but of pain. This pain 
may be located in a part of the body that is quite re- 
mote from the member concerned in the experiment; 
for instance, the precordial region, the side, or the 
shoulder of the o]>i)<)8ite side. The jnitients clearly 
distinguish this painful sensation from the.seiisation of 
fatigue, and it seems to be a totally different thing. 

1 shall not dwell longer on the study of this phe- 
nomenon ; it may sutRce to refer the reader who winlics 
further details to the articles and works of Lasi^gue, 
Saint-Bourdin,* Licl)eault,t Binet and F^nS, S^glasand 
Chaslin,:!: Pitres,^ etc. I shall only mention two par- 
ticular questions. 

The first is a question of constniction : What is the 
nature of this cataleptic plasticity t It has long l)een 
descril)ed as a neuro-muscular phenomenon, and it has 
been said to originate in a state of hyperexcitability of 
the nervous centres — a convenient expression, which 
explains nothing and compromises no one. It seems 
to be admitted to-day, with more reason, tliat pychol- 
ogy has the right to claim these phenomena. The fact 
b that their psychological origin admits of no question 



* Catalepsfe, p. 89. t ^^ Sdromeil, p. 78. 
t La Calatonie (Arch, de Neurologie, Kos. 44-46^ 1988). 

* L'Anetth^e hjfteriqne, p. 73. 
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in tlio case of the majoritj of the subjects ; the sleight 
of hand necessary to set this plasticity in play shows it 
sufficiently. 

Docs it follow that we may be deah'ng with a simple 
suggestion ? Yes, if you will ; but it must not lie for- 
gotten that the conservation of the attitude may take 
place from several distinct reasons, each holding only 
for a particular case ; in many cases, for example, the 
unconscious subject does not let his raised ann fall lie- 
cause he understmds the experimenter's wish and wants 
to confonii to it. "To make a meml)er cataleptic," 
says M. Bemheim, ** it is sufficient to raise the member, 
to leave it up some tune, if necessary to decla\X3 that 
this member can not be lowered any more ; it remains 
in a state of ttugyestire vatahpsy / a hypnotized patient, 
who.se will or whose iwwcr of resistance is impaired, 
retiiins the given attitude ]>assively." It is a case of 
olKHlience, and this explanation seems to us correct 
for all caiH^s where the phenomenon is pro<luced by 
vcrlml suggestion, in cases where the subject \\i\a as- 
siKte<l at similar experiments on other patients, and, 
finally, in cases where the unconscious personality of 
the subject is sufficiently developed to take account of 
the operator's thought. But under other conditions, 
with other patients, it seems tluit the cause of cat^depsy, 
although remaining psychological, is much more simple ; 
it is genuine mental inertia, or what has been called a 
state of monoideism : the unconscious person submits, 
without understanding, without reasoning, and conse- 
quently without resisting, to the attitude that is given 
him. To use more exact terms, we will say : When an 
attitude is imposed upon the arm, a certain number of 
tactile and muscidar sensations are stimulated which 
represent the attitude^ and which, by persisting, be- 
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come a source of stimulation to the muscles wliose con- 
traction maintains the attitude ; it is an automatism of 
sensations, images, and movements, pos8ibly also of 
desires and rudimentary volitions, which is in everj re- 
spect companiblq to that which maj determine a re])0- 
tition of movements.* Thus we have sometimes sug- 
gestion by reasoning obedience, sometimes suggestion 
bj automatism. In every case cataleptic plasticity has 
its origin in the mental state of the subject, and is ex- 
plained in psychological terms. 



II. 

The conservation of an attitude is a simple action of 
adaptation ; I may quote others which are more com- 
plicated. 

If while the arm is raised a weight l)e placed on it, 
the extended limb can not bend suddenly ; it makes an 
effort proportionate to the burden, to retain the posi- 
tion which has been given it. From this example one 
may oven say that the insensible meml>er shows s^mie 
perspicacity, for if the extended limb be prcsf^nl very 
gently it falls, while if a ring weighing two kilo- 
grammes is attached to it the arm remains in position. 
The reason is that in the two cases the intention of the 
experimenter is different, and manifests itself by differ- 
ent movements which the subject seems to understand 
clearly. 

Complex movements of adaptation are produced by 

* [This form of roaction which returns upon or sustains itsolf 
has been treated by James (Princ. of Psych., i, pp. 114 if.), and in 
great detail by Baldwin (Mental Derelopment, pp. 183 f., 104 tl^ 
ohap. ix) under the phrase ** circular reaction.** The latter author 
flnds this type of reaction characteristic of imitation.— Eo.] 
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placing wdl-knowii objects in the insenBible hand. 
Contact with these objects suggests their use and dcter- 
iiiincs appropriate niovenieuts. Tlio two iirst lingers 
Iwhig placed in the handles of a imir of scissors, tlio 
• Land recognises the scissors and o{iens and shuts as if it 
were trying to cut something. If a dynamometer bo 
put in the hands of a subject wlio is accustomed to the 
ufic of this instrument, and his fingers lie phiced on the 
Imndlcs, the hiuid presses unconsciously, oiu'C, twice, 
twenty times in succession and more. The character- 
istic of these adapted movements is just tlieir continu- 
ance for a long time. The amount of pressure is gen- 
cnilly a little lower than that given by the same subject 
when he presses voluntarily. It remains to call atten- 
tion to the association or co-ordination of unconscious 
movements aiuong themselves and with the impressions 
which 8er\'0 as their ]K>int of departure. If both arms 
arc drawn forward, the subject being seated and blind- 
folded, the whole body rises and the movements are co- 
ordinate to maintain the upright position, although the 
nibjcct has not the least idea that he has been led to rise. 
But, generally speaking, the harmony of movements 
does not extend so far as to establish connections l>e- 
twcen the face muscles and the attitudes given to the 
limlM. If the anaesthetic fist 1m3 energetically dosed the 
face docs not take on an expression of anger ; if the 
hands be folded the face does not assume an ecstatic 
expression. Nevertheless this influence of gesture on 
expression is in the logic of things, and it has been real- 
ized sometimes during the partial catalepsy of the wak« 
ing state.* We there find a generalization of uncon- 



* Pierre Janet, Antomatisme Pfiycholofiriqne, p. 2«32. I have 
often had occasion to cite this important work in which these quet- 
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Bcious movements which is analogous to that which we 
have already pointed out in these unconscious repe- 
titions. 

The most curious movements of adaptation occur 
after painful stiiuuhitions, such as pincliing the skin or 
burns. The unconscious person then {)erforms move- 
ments of defence in order to e8ca]>e from the pain ; hut 
it is not enough generally simply to prick the anivsthctic 
hand, though very dccjily, to induce these movements 
of defence. If the jirocress of pricking had lioen suf- 
ficient, as is the process now employed in the clinics of 
to-day, for investigating sensibility, physicians would 
long ago have perceived the movements of adaptation 
that we are about to describe. Keally the pinches and 
pricks do not usually produce movements of defence or 
evasion. When it is pricked the insensible hand remains 
motionless without defending itself. To produce a 
sign of pain, a stimulation which has a meaning and 
detennines the perception of a known object is neces- 
sary. Simple impressions induced by a point of com- 
pass or by a pin are like isolated letters, a, b, c, which 
awake no idea, while the complex impressions of a box 
or a penholder are like words which suggest an idea. 

I may give one of the cx|)eriments that wo planned. 
Place in the insensible hand of the subject who does 
not see his hand a 1k>x of matches and see if he can 



tions of mental dissociation are treated with great breadth of Wew. 
While I am treating of the same subject as that of M. Janet, jet my 
point of view is a little different from his. 1 have not sought, as he 
has, to present my own personal opinion with arguments, but have 
aimed mainly to give an exposition of results which are admitted by 
the majority of writers. For this reason I have omitted many of 
my. own experiments which have not yet been repeated -and verified 
by others. 
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lijrht a match and avoid the flainc. Tlie results of the 
experiment have varied very much with different pa- 
ticnte. One did not open the box, and even — a thing 
which was rather annising — made a mistiike in percep- 
tion. She shook the box with all her might, no doubt 
confuHing it with the dynamometer that had l)een 
placcil in her hand some time before. Another patient 
under the same conditions showed more acuteness. Her 
insensible hand felt the box, succeeded in o])ening it 
after nuich hesitation, handled the matches before tak- 
ing; one, and when she had taken one did not try to 
lij^ht it, but held it motionless I>etween two fingers. 
Here again a curious error of perception occurreds.: tlie 
luind believed it held a ])encil and tried to write. I 
lij;lited the matcli myself and gave it to her. The 
thumb and first finger <lid not seem to 1)0 aware of the 
approaching fiame, which bunied and scorched the fin- 
ger ends iKjfore it was put out by their touch. In the 
case of a third patient tlie recognition of the nature of 
the object was complete. After a moment of contact 
her hand grasiied the l>ox, felt it, seemed to recognise 
it, pushed out the drawer containing the matches, took 
one, scratched it on the side of the box, lighted it, and 
held it lighted and a little inclined. By degrees as the 
flame advanced her fingers retreated as if they were es- 
caping from the heat, and when the flame reached the 
end of the match the fingers relaxed their hold and the 
nuitch fell. Evidently the whole thing was perceived, 
and the hand even expressed by its movement the fear 
of being bunied. 

It will 1)0 seen from the foregoing that in spite of 
apparent insensibility it is possible to watc*h and set in 
phiy all kinds of sensibility by the use of appropriate 
meana. But this is not all. An attentive study of the 
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preceding reactions shows that although they emanate 
from an idea, this idea is still incoinplete on many 
points, since it results in certain cases in erroneous 
movements of adaptation and is incapable of correcting 
itself. Mr. Meyers, in criticising these experiments, 
remarked with reason that they remind one a little of 
those on instinctive movements of animals after certain 
nervous ganglia are removed. Just such instinctive 
movements are still possible, but without judgment. 

We have already reviewed tiictile, muscular, and 
pain sensibility. It remains, in onler to complete the 
list, to mention sensibility of choice. By this expres- 
sion is meant the tendency of certain patients to be in- 
fluenced by this or that person only ; as a somnambulist, 
for instance, sees and hears his hypnotizer only and 
obeys him alone. Perhaps the name sensibility should 
not be given to a phenomenon which is certainly much 
more complicated than the ability to perceive sensa- 
tions. Be that as it may, this elective affinity may be 
observed in the unconscious ])henomena that may be 
produced in the waking state of a hysterical patient, 
and I quote a very clear example. With some sub- 
jects the arm that is raised to produce a cataleptic state 
does not remain raised ' unless the usual experimenter 
holds it. Contact with another person can be recog- 
nised and distinguished, for often the Command of the 
other person is not obeyed ; and it is useless for hiin 
to lift the arm and try to keep it up. As soon aa lie 
lets go it falls down, and sometimes it even refuses to 
be raised, but stiffens to resist the effort. 

We here encroach upon complex phenomena, wliose 
analysis is difficult for the present, and might even bo 
called in question were they not a continuation of what 
we have just studied. I shall not dwell on them at 
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kw^k They ought to bo mentioned, however. It 
fioiiietinicB hapi)en8 tlmt when the insensible hand is 
pricked behind the screen it draws buck hastily, and the 
8ui)jcct cries, " Von hurt uie ! " An unprejudiced ob- 
server who was present at this experiment for the first 
time would I)e justified in conchiding that the subject 
had not lost sensilulity ; but attention nmst be called to 
the fact that the subject litters these wonls uncon- 
scionsly. When he is spoken to again to ask if the pain 
was very severe, lie rcpHes that he lias felt nothing, and 
he even insists that he has not said a word. His testi- 
mony, taken by itself, would undoubtedly appear suspi- 
cious ; but if this subject shows also aiui^sthesia regularly 
esttihiished, and if he has unconscious movements gVcatly 
(Ievclo|)ed, wo should 1)0 disposed to admit the sincerity 
of his assertion. We then come to see tlmt the sub- 
conscious personage within him perceived the pain, and 
that this {K'rsonage who can express pain by movements 
of the liund, can also occasionally express them by 
means of s])ce(rh. When the observer's attention is di- 
rected to this side of the question he can detect quite 
often in the course of the experiment signs of impa- 
tience, agitation, and even words nmnnured in a low 
Voice, all of which certiiinly belong to the unconscious 
person. It is well known that these phenomena are al- 
ways difficult to interpret. 

Finally, the unconscious subject may explain himself 
more explicitly by spontaneous automatic handwriting. 
This is the last observation that I shall give an ac- 
count of, for here the phenomena which we are study- 
ing are 'jasily confounded with spiritism, which will 
be the subject of another chapter. We have already 
•een that when the insensible hand is made to repeat 
A word containing a mistake in spelling, it may cor- 
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roct the mistake ; tins is a first proof of his initiative, 
but the unconBciouH subject is able to furnish many oth- 
ers. There are ■ patients with whom it is sufficient to 
make the insensible hand write a single letter to pro- 
duce the entire word that begins with this letter. If 
the letter P be traced, the subject writes Paris, and 80 
on indefinitely. Sometimes after this first word the 
hand writes a second unconsciously, and indeed somo- 
tinies an entire sentence api)ears; and I have seen hys- 
terical subjects with whom it is enough to put a jKjncil 
in the insensible hand in order to produce whole iwigcs 
of writing, while the subject continues to talk of totally 
different things, and appears to l)e entirely unconscious 
of what his hand is doing. Everything hapi>cns in 
nmch the same way as in M. Taine's observation, re- 
ported above. In interpreting these observations we 
may recall the reservations which we have just made on 
the interpretation of the cries of pain of the unconscious 
person. Nothing proves that the patient is not sham- 
ming, and deception would l)e particularly easy in this 
case ; but it is not on a solitary experiment that one^s 
convictions should be based; a great mass of facts 
should be studied and their connection^ made out.* 

* [On thcM) phenomena of subconscious ailaptation the reader 
should consult the writers on ** suggestion **— especially the works of 
Beniheiro. I have recently reported detailed observations of simi- 
lar character drawn from normal child life and from normal sleep 
conditions (Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race, 2d ed., chap. vi). I can not help thinking that M. Binet 
would have done better if he had kept to the use of the term **8ub-^ 
conscious" instead of anticipating the doctrine of "unconscious 
personality ** to explain these facts of adaptive movement. I have 
suggested the phrase ''physiological suggestion** as being more 
neutral and safer (op. ei7., pp. 100 ff.>. Ochorowics uses the term 
** idioplasty " (Mental Suggesjtion, p. 8S).— Ed.] 



CHAPTER III. 

IK8KX8IBILITY OF HYSTEBIOAL PATIENTS (oONTINUED). — 
GENERAL CUABACTERI8TIC8 OF SUBCONSCIOUS ACTION. 

I. 

Now that wo know the great variety of subconscious 
movements, actions, and reactions of all kinds that^can 
be produced in an insensible meinlier, it is not hard to 
sec that all of them might be recorded by the graphic 
method with more or less convenience. To keep to the 
most simple conditions, pricks of a pin may be used as 
a means of stimulation. Each prick made in the insen- 
sible region will produce a slight responsive movement 
in the region to which the tambour of the graphic ap- 
paratus is applied. Three successive stimulations will 
produce three movements, and so on. In the same 
way, if a metronome is allowed to beat near the subject 
one gets muscular contractions corresponding to the 
rhythm of the beats of the metronome, stopping when 
they stop, hurrying when they quicken, and so on. 
Tlic apparently very simple and quite elemental nature 
of these reactions has often caused them to bo taken for 
reflex movements; but while of course we recognise 
tliat unconscious movements may be complicated with 
purely reflex movements, yet it must not be forgotten 
that these unconscious movements are of a highly psy- 
chical nature. We will give numerous proofs of it as 
we proceed. 

1S9 
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The apparatus generally nsed for taking unconscious 
contractions is a myograpliic cylinder, having a wooden 
arm, which is put on the skin of the region to be inves- 
tigated. It is hardly necessary to say that this method 
of recording is utterly inadequate when it is a question 
of studying not the detached contraction of a muscle, 
but the whole movement of a limb, for this movement 
causes all the muscular elements associated in tins 
limb to interfere with one another in a most complex 
way. Sometimes one nmscular group comes into ac- 
tion, sometimes another, sometimes a third. The appa- 
ratus, however, only informs us of the activity of a 
single group. It is a little as if we tried to recognise a 
musical phrase by listening to a single note. We need 
other means for the study of co-ordinated movements. 
In the meantime we may avail ourselves of the means 
at hand, remembering how insufficient it really is. 

The use of the graphic method enables us to gain a 
more exact knowledge, and to some degree a deeper in- 
sight into the preceding phenomena, by demonstrating 
clearly the characteristics of the unconscious movements 
as to duration, extent, and form. M. Oley was the first 
to apply this method to the study of such movements, 
but his conditions of experiment differed somewliat 
from ours, and I shall take occasion to refer to his ex- 
periments later on. 

Diffusion of Suhconscimis Movements. — Among the 
facts clearly elucidated by the graphic method, the dif- 
fusion of sulx;onscious movements should be mentioned 
first These movements do not occur in the insensi- 
ble regions only, as we should expect, but in all mov- 
able parts to which the registering apparatus is applied. 

This is especially the case for the respiratory move- 
ments of the chest If a tracing be taken of the reepi- 
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ration it will Ijc found that the stimulationB of tho skin 
in insensible regions, in' the case of some siibjcctf!, may 
incKlify it to such a degree that the presence of uncon- 
scious thought can no longer be doubted. In some cases 
I have seen the respiratory movement follow the rhythm 
of a scries of pricks or of a series of beats of the metro- 
nome, even when the stimulations followed one another 
at intervals of a second only. Such an influence of ex- 
ternal stimulations on movements of respiration loses 
its strangeness if it l)e explained by purely psychological 
causes ; and we shall soon show that the patient lias an 
unconscious intelligence which seems to bring about 
these results by some kind of intention. ^ 

Importance of the MttvemenU. — The subconscious 
movements are generally greater and more important 
in insensible regions. 

To undcrstimd this clearly, it is not enough to ap- 
ply two registering apparatus to two symmetrical re- 
gions, one of which is sensible and the other not ; tho 
results obtained by this method will be utterly defec- 
tive, on account of the difficidty of getting two records 
which are strictly comparable. The best way is to 
make two successive experiments on the same region, 
leaving the apparatus in place, and in one of the ex- 
periments doing away with the insensibility of the 
region by verlml suggestion. We then find that almost 
always, with the return of sensibility, the unconscious 
movements diminish, whereas the disappearance of sen- 
sibility under tlio influence of a new suggestion exag- 
gerates them. 

Fonn, of the Movements, — The form taken by sub- 
conscious movements depends in tho first place on the 
nature of the recording apparatus applied to the pa- 
tient If a dynamograph is placed in tho insensible hand. 
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the instrument is pressed at eaeh stimulation ; if a tam- 
bour is placed on the muscles of the forearm the sub- 
ject makes a very different movement Mrith his fingers, 
but always appropriate to circumstances, thus showing 
once more that unconscious movements have the char- 
acteristic of movements of adaptation. If a pencil is 
placed in the hand, at every stimulation of the skin tlio 
])encil makes a line. This is the first experimental 
proof of the psychological character of these uncon- 
scious movements. 

The nature of the stimulation may, in itself, alno 
exert an influence on the form of the renponKC. When 
the patient has a dynamogniph in his iuKcnsible hand, 
short stinmlation of the skin prmluces a nliort prensuro 
of the instnunent ; if there is a hniger stinmlation the 
pressure is longer. The agreement between the stimu- 
lation and the resi>onse is particularly striking when 
the metronome is used. When the metronome was set 
going for the first time by tlie side of the subject who 
held a dynamograph in his insensible hand — but always 
behind a screen — generally nothing happened ; the in- 
sensible hand did not understand that it was to press at 
each beat, and so remained immovable. But gra<lually 
contractions commenced, and once induced they con- 
tinued regularly. Now, it is a very curious fact that if 
the metronome beats which have Ikjcu following a very 
rapid rhythm out of the patients sight, then suddenly 
stop, his hand does not stop at once, but contracts once 
more in whole or part, as if it anticipated another 
beat These reactions of anticipation are still another 
proof that the unconscious movements are psycholog- 
ical in character. 

Physiological Time of the Iteiuiion, — ^The various 
experiments which we have just cited naturally sug- 
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gcst tlic idea of measuring the reaction time of the 
unconscious movements. But I myself have been kept 
from doing so by the following difficulty : When a per- 
son's reaction time is taken he is infonned of the ex- 
periment that is going to 1)0 made and is charged to 
react as quickly as ]X)88ible. Now it is out of the ques- 
tion to make a request of this kind of an hysterical 
patient whoso unconscious movements are being stud- 
ied, since these movements are outside his personality 
and volition. Moreover, when the signal is given un- 
expectedly, the anfcsthetic hand only moves later, after 
a long interval, perhaps several seconds ; and if, on the 
contrary, several successive signals at equal intervals 
arc given, there is anticipation of the signal and the 
re8pon(H3 may be sinmltaneous. All these reasons con- 
spire to make the ex])eriment very difficult. 

To perform it correctly it is necessary to take a 
roundalK>ut method which requires some explanation. 

I have not as yet sjwken of the voluntary move- 
ments that a hysterical patient may make with an in- 
sensible member. I shall take up the study of these 
movements a little later, where it will appear that a 
voluntary movement is a very different thing, accord- 
ing as it is made by a healthy or an anesthetic mem- 
ber. The principal difTcrcnco is that of the time reac- 
tion ; the movement of the insensible member is almost 
always slower than the other. 

The movements of reaction may be taken by differ- 
ient processes — by breaking an electric current, or simply 
by pressing a dynamograph which is connected by an 
India-rubber tube with the pen of a recording apparatus. 
The latter process is less correct than the former, but 
it has the advantage of bringing out the following very 
cnrious fact : When the subject presses voluntarily with 
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his insensiblo hand, to respond as Roon as possiblo to a 
signal previously agreed upon, we sometimes find that 
although he has been told to press onlj once he really 
presses twice. One of the pressures gives the mean 
time of reaction of the insensible hand ; the other, on 
the contrary, generally much stronger, corresi>onds to 
the moan time of reaction of the sensible hand ; and 
the difference l)etween these two means is great enough 
to make it impossible to confuse them. Again, this 
second pressure is unconscious and involuntary, for the 
subject does not believe he has pressed more than once ; 
and, finally, when there is but one pressure, which is 
usually the case, this single and voluntary pressure 
always shows the mean time of the amesthetic hand. 
All these reasons lead mo to believe that the additional 
reaction, of which I have just spcjken, belongs to tho 
category of unconscious movements; and the im]X)r- 
tant conclusion follows that even for an insensiblo 
member the duration of unconscious reaction is almost 
equal to that of the conscious reaction of a sensible 
member. 

In conclusion, I still insist on the psychological 
character of the reactions which we have just re- 
corded; they are unconscious reactions, but tliey ema- 
nate none the less from an intelligence. It would be 
dangerous to forget this and to suppote that by using a 
registering cylinder and smoked paper we have avoided 
all danger of error from the psychological side. 



n. 

We may now leave the details of experiment, and 
endeavour to gain from them a general point of view. 
All the experiments were made with one nnifona and 
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consistent plan, ns I have said above — ^i. e., to keep from 
the patient the knowledge of the tests to which his in* 
sensible member is subjected, and also the reactions 
which are produced in this member. The result is that 
when the experimenter is not indiscreet enough to 
talk to the patient, the latter remains in ignorance 
of tlie experiment, and as a matter of fact may be 
thinking of totally different things. He has no con- 
scious sensiition of what is happenings in his limb, 
provided there be in the course of the exi>crimcnts 
no return of sensibility — ^a pf>ssibility which it is 
well to guard against, for it may be produced when 
too £:reat a numlicr of stimulations are made on the 
same region. 

The patients who show these phenomena are quite 
numerous; I myself have been able to study more than 
thirty. And, further, since my researches and those of 
Af. Fore were published, they have been confinned by 
the similar observations of other authors (Babinski, 
Ouanoff, Blocq, P. Janet, etc.), which seem to prove 
their accuracv. 

We must l>ear in mind that, among hysterical pa- 
tients, the men do not generally lend themselves well 
to these researches. WHiether the uiscnsibility of hys- 
teria in men is more serious, more profound than in 
women, or for some unknown reason, it is sometimes 
difScult to induce subconscious movements in an insen- 
sible limb of a male subject. With women an impor- 
tant distinction also should l>e made : those who have 
I)een frequently hypnotized show more fully developed 
unconscious movements than other women. The fact 
of repeated hypnotizing is of far more importance than 
the degree of anassthesiii, for after my experience I 
ani prepared to say that no regular relation exists bo- 
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twccn the degree of antesthesia and the development of 
nneonseious movements.* 

The foregoing facts demonstrate the tnic nature of 
hysterical ansesthesia. It has beea often suspected tliat 
hysterical insensibility, in certain cases, docs not really 
suppress sensation, as is the case in anrcsthesia due to 
organic causes. This surmise is now imdisputed fact. 
The movements of repetition and adaptation which we 
have just seen induced in a member completely de- 
prived of conscious sensibility could not have liccn 
pn)duced if there had been no sensation left. To en- 
able the hand to grasp the pencil slipjied between the 
fingers, to o])en a box of matches, to press a dynamo- 
graph, or simply to repeat faithfully a movement of 
flection communicated to one of the fingers, it is ne(*cs- 
sary, above all, that certain impressions lie retreiveil by 
the so-called anipsthctic skin surface. So there is a 
very real i>orception, although the subject is not awaro 
of it — ^an unconscious perception — ^and the hysterical 
antesthesia, which then appears as a suppression of con- 
sciousness, may be called ancesthesta from lack of con* 
sctoii^iess. 

Again, the hypothesis should go further. To ex- 
plain the growth of unconscious actions we nnist not 
merely sup]>ose imconscious sensations ; isolated sensa- 
tions do not produce an}*thing. In examining the 
principal observations that we have collected, we have 
seen phenomena of memory and of reasoning, so that 
these unconscious movements reveal to ns the existence 
of an intelligence other than that of the ego of the sub- 
ject, and which acts without his concurrence and even 

* [The facts of this parafrraph hare all been nsed by others to 
support the view that the phenomena are entiroljr due to luggva- 
tion.— Ed.J 

10 
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without his knowledge. This is a necessary conclusion ; 
it forces itself upon us. However one may conceive 
this secondary intelligence as accesnory or {larasitic to 
some extent, yet it is certiin that with some suhjects it 
exists and acts. 

It is true that among many hysterical ansesthetio 
patients, and csi)ecia1ly among men, nothing like it can 
be shown ; but we must not hastily conclude from that 
that their insensibility is of a different nature. The 
manifestation of unconscious movements and of an in- 
telligence in general is liable to an important condition 
which may fail of realization — namely, muscular co- 
ordination. In order that a passive movement com- 
municated to the arm be rc|)eatcd, it is not sihKcient 
that it l>e perceived ; the i)erception must be co-ordi- 
nated with the corresponding movements of rerponse, 
and all must lie co-ordinated. It is evidently co-ordi- 
nation that is lacking with some of the subjects in whose 
cases unconscious movements can not bo hiduced. If 
by any contrivance whatever this co-ordination is es- 
tablished, it frequently happens that tlie unconscious 
movements a] 'pear. For example, note the following ex- 
periment whioh I have often carried out : A dynamom- 
eter is place<l in an insensible hand which is hidden 
behind a screen ; nothing happens ; but if the subject 
is asked to press the instniment several times voluntar- 
ily in succession, at the same time looking at his hand, 
and if the same instrument is afterward put back in 
the anaesthetic hand behind a screen, the hand presses 
it then unconsciously. This shows that the preliminary 
experiment has formed the co-ordination which was 
lacking between the contact of the instrument and tlie 
action of pressing. This co-ordination once establishedi 
unconscious movements appear. 
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III. 

As an appendix to the foregoing studies I may cite 
certain experiments which were made on the eyes of 
hysterical patients. I shall not dwell at length upon 
thorn, for the question raised is a complex and some- 
what obscure one; but I nlust speak briefly on the 
subject because the study of visual hysterical antes- 
thesia has led some authors, who do not generally agree 
with those whom we have had occasion to quote so far, 
to admit that hysterical aasesthesia is insensibility of a 
psychical nature. 

Charcot and his pupils (particularly M. Landolt) 
have shown that in hysteria the s])ccial sense organs, 
and especially the eye, share in the insensibility of the 
skin. Visual ansesthesia is seldom total ; generally a 
contraction of the field of vision is noticed, a restricted 
perception of colours, and various difficulties in accom- 
modation. 

For a long time endeavours have l>een made to as- 
certain the mechanism of the retinal anccsthesia of hys- 
terical patients. "Writers* who have been engaged 
upon the question have found certain complex pecul- 
iarities which are so difficult to understand that they 
have sometimes questioned the reality of the anaesthesia. 
I may give an example : There are some hysterical pa- 
tients who perceive certain colours very well when they 
use both eyes together, and who do not perceive them 
when they use one eye only, the right or the left. 
Other hysterical patients complain of blindness of the 
right eye when the left eye is dosed, and yet they see 
mth this right eye, without any difficulty, when both 
eyes are open. 

* Pitres, op. cit^t p. 50. 
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Tlio proper conditions for accurately observing tin's 
visual trouble are somewhat as follows : Use a box 
Trhicli lias two holes for the eyes, and which has on the 
inside of the lK)ttom two |)oints of different colour, one 
on tlie right side, the other on the left ; then, by an 
ingenious arrangement, the subject is made to see with 
his right eye the ix)int at the left, and with his left eye 
tlic point on the right. This instrument is employed 
in order to defeat simulation, es{)ecially among those 
ignorant of optics. Any one who pretends that he can 
not sec with his right eye will say that he does not see 
the point which seems to him to be on the right, but 
thiit is the point which he really sees ^rith the left eye. 
Now, how docs the hysterical patient behave who does 
not see with his right eye ? Quite differently ; when 
he looks in the box with both eyes 0{)en he sees the two 
IK»ints, the right and the left ; lie really sees therefore 
with both eyes. 

To explain this fact of observation, which, strange 
AS it appears, is nevertheless entirely accurate, some 
writers have resorted to an anatomical hypothesis. 
Tlicy have assume<l that two sorts of visual centres 
exiht in the cerebral cortex. There are two centres 
which are each monocular, that is to say, each con- 
nected with vision by a single eye ; and there is a third 
which is binocular, that is to sixy, which is peculiar to 
donblo vision and unites the two eyes. It is held that 
in the case of hysterical patients who do not perceive 
colours correctly with one eye, the monocular centre of 
one eye or of both is affected ; but if the patient uses 
both eyes together properly, another centre of vision — 
the binocular centre— comes into play ; and as this 
centre is not impaired| the perception of colour is then 
exact 
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It would be useless to discuss at length an *anatom* 
ical hypothesis which is at variance with all that is 
known on the hysterical aniesthesia of the skin. Anaes- 
thesia of the retina, which is, in fact, only a part of 
the skin l)econio sensible to light, can not bo produced 
by any other means than those which produce anosstlie- 
sia of the rest of the body. Moreover, certain s])c- 
cial exi)eriuients completely overthrow the distinction 
claimed between the monocular and the binocular ccn- 
trcs. I may cite two, and that vn\l be sut&cient. If a 
scale of printed characters be placed before the more 
amesthetic eye of a hysterical patient (the other cyo 
being closed), at a distance at which this eye can no 
longer read them, it is often enough to put a pencil in 
the subject^s hand to cause this hand to write, unknown 
to the subject, certain words which occur on the scale. 
The use of automatic handwriting shows, therefore, 
that although reduced to its pretended monocular cen- 
tre, the subject continues to perceive the letters. Open- 
ing the other eye only makes this perception conscious. 

Another example: Monocular blindness was sug- 
gested to a hysterical patient — the suppression of the 
vision of the right eye. The left eye of the jmtient 
was then closed, and a book placed before her right 
eye, and, although she declared she saw nothing, the 
pencil placed in her hand reproduced the words of the 
book. How would this automatic writing be' iK)6siblo 
if the monocular centre for vision, which alone is called 
upon to act in this experiment, were paralyzed 7 

Another hypothesis of an entirely different nature 
was put forward some years ago by M. Bemhcim.* 



* Do ramaufoso hyst^rique ei de ramaurooe suggest Ito, Rcrue do 
rhypnotisme, 1880, p. 03. 
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This second hypotlicsis, I may say at once, seems to me 
to be muck nearer the truth than the first. M. Bem- 
hcim clearly saw that the cause of retinal ancesthcsia is 
psychical. Now, all the studies that we have quoted on 
hysterical anaesthesia lead us to the same conclusion — 
whatever form it may take, wherever its scat may be, 
hysterical anaesthesia is psycliical in its nature. 

Unfortunately, however, M. Beriiheim has never 
dearly expressed his thought ; he is doubtless unaccus- 
tomed to the language of psychology. He has used 
tenns that are obscure and at times contradictory ; but 
on this it is useless to dwell. The essential point is that 
he has relocated some of the ex|)erimcnts already cited, 
and has reached the important conclusion tliat an hys- 
terical patient sees and ix^rceives, although not con- 
scious of it, under certain conditions where all percep- 
tion seems to be done away vrith. Under this head, 
therefore, M. Bemheim^s experiments and theory de- 
8er\'e mention. 

I could not dismiss this complex question, however, 
the difiicultics of which I have pur{)08ely simplified a 
little, without indicating definitely this obscure point, 
which recent researches liave emphasized. It seems to 
be ascertained that, in a certain number of cases at least, 
anaesthesia of the retina is ancesthcsia through loss of 
consciousness ; but it remains to be understood how a 
perception, which is only' subconscious, so to speak, 
daring monocular vision, can become conscious again 
daring binocular vision. 



CnAPTER IV, 

IK8EN8I6ILITT OF HTSTEKIOAL PATIENTS (CONCLUSION).— 
THE THRESHOLD OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It may happen that a hysterical patient does not 
perceive certain sensory stimulations because they are 
not intense enough. These uu|)erecive(l stimulations 
are not without ctrect, however. They may produce a 
series of intelligent reactions, which, like the initial 
stimulation, remain outside the consciousness of the 
subject, and constitute, if necessary, a secondary con- 
sciousness or personality more or less rudimentary. In 
order to gather up our ideas, let us 8up]K>se the case of 
a hysterical patient who shows on visual examination, 
made according to ordinary methods, a deficiency in* 
visual acuteness ; the patient placed at such a distance 
from a scale of printed characters can not read a i)ar- 
ticular word. "We find, nevertheless, that if his atten- 
tion is concentrated for a moment on this word, which 
he is not able to read, the proof may lie forthcoming 
that it has really been read and i)erceived unconsciously ; 
for his automatic handwriting may reproduce it and 
even enlarge upon it. The word may become a point 
of departure for a series of thoughts which are inter<> 
preted in gesture and action. If the word is an order 
like ** rise,'* the action may be performed, etc. 

The cause of tlie division of consciousness b hero 
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found, therefore, in the feeble intensity of the stim- 
ulofl. 

If we examine closely we shall find that an analogy 
exists between the two divisions of consciousness, 
caused resi)ectively by antesthesiii and by the feebleness 
of the stimulation. Aniesthesia may be compared, up 
to a certain )>oint, to a functional sluggishness of the 
sense org:ms — a sluggishness from which the organs are 
not released, except under the inHucnce of {xiwerful 
fitiiiiuhitions. Stimulations of average intensity are not 
pcrc*eived. Let us sup])ose the least anaesthetic organ, 
or, to use the same figure, the one nK)st easy to release. 
If then the stimulation is lighter the result will Inp the 
same as in the case of complete anaesthesia — ^the organ 
will not perfonn its function, the stimulation will not 
be perceived. 

In supixirt of this interpretation, which is, unfortu- 
nately, a little vague, a certain number of curious ex- 
periments may be appealed to. I shall only cite two. 
The first shows clearly that the anccsthesia is in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the intensity of the stimu- 
lations. To understand this we nnist remember that in 
the eases classed as hemiana^sthesia — when a hysterical 
patient is insensible in part of his body — the sense or- 
gans, and particularly the eye on the insensible side, are 
gcnendly affected, but less so than the skin. Let us 
take the example of a patient who is affected with 
hcinianoesthesia of the right side and whose right eye 
shows a contraction of the >'isual field and a loss of the 
sense of certain colours. Violet, say, is not perceived, 
but red continues to be perceived by the right eye. 
The loft eye on the healthy side perceives all the col- 
ours, and especially rcil. Red is then perceived by both 
eyes, but in a different way. It is precisely hero that 
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the intensity, the force, in short, the quantity of stinm- 
lation becomes important. As a matter of fact, the 
perceptible mininmm is not the same for the two eyes, 
for the same piece of red paper to appear to the right 
eye it nmst present a greater surface than that necessary 
to produce a sensation of red in the left eye. With a 
certain size the paper apjx^rs red to the left eye and 
gray to the ri«;ht eye. In hhort, in consequence of the 
slight anaesthesia which it shows, the right eye requires 
a stronger sthnuhition in order to perceive than if it 
were normal. Anaesthesia has the effect, then, of chang- 
ing the perceptible minimum. In other words, it acts 
as if it diminished the intensity of the stimulation. 

A second ex])eriment which can be made on the 
same subject corroborates the first. If two glasses, one 
red, the other green, l)c fitted into a jwiir of siKJctoclcH, 
in looking through them the complex impression is 
given of an irreguhir alternation of red and green (this 
is what is called the rivalry of the visual fields). An 
hysterical patient does not experience this altenuition ; 
he only perceives the colour of the glass which luis been 
placed l>ef ore his left eye — that is to say, Iwforo the less 
antcsthetic eye-r-an e\ndent proof that in the rivalry 
of the two visual fields the stimulation received by 
the left eye is the stronger since it always has the ad- 
vantage. 

Wliat is called the threshold of stimulation is not, 
therefore, in the case of a hysterical patient, a limit up 
to which a stimulation produces no psychological effect 
whatever. Slight stimulation up to a certain minimum 
of consciousness produces phenomena of sul)conscious- 
ness. This is an interesting fact and one which throws 
some dpubt on an opinion generally accepted. It is 
held on the basis of experiments in psycho-physics tliat 
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consciousness accompanying sense stimulations is not 
continuous, but discontinuous. If, it is said, by some 
contrivance it is possible to diminish gradually and very 
slowly the intensity of a given stinmlus — for example, 
the ringing of a bell — a certain degree of stimulation 
may bo reached where consciousness is entirely sup- 
pressed. Beyond this point there is no mental effect — 
nothing further is felt or perceived by consciousness. 
It is easy to see the weight of this conclusion. It might 
lead to a whole theory of the distribution of conscious- 
ncss in the w*orld. I am inclined to believe, however, 
without being too positive, that the basis of this theory 
is not sound, for its point of departure is the rather 
naive belief that the consciousness which is personal to 
us, and in the full possession of which we iind ourselves, 
is the only one of the kind in us, and the only con- 
sciousness there is any^vhere. But the experiments wo 
have cited show that in the case of hysterical patients 
the threshold of consciousness has only a relative value. 
It is suuply the threshold of a consciousness. Under- 
neath it there are others, and probably consciousness 
disap])ears by insensible transitions downward exactly 
like all the physical phenomena with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

There is no doubt of the slight quantity of stimula- 
tion which is enough in the case of certain subjects to 
rouse consciousness. But we are hero bordering upon 
questions which are still very obscure and which will 
doubtless be the object of important discoveries in the 
future. 

Under the head of suggestion, however, I may men- 
don some unfinished experiments of mine which seem 
to show that the unconscious subject may have quite 
remarkable acuteness of perception. I succeeded by 
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experimenting on the touch Bcnse of an insensible mem- 
ber in getting registered by automatic handwriting 
stimulations so slight and delicate that the normal sense 
would never have perceived them. I placed on the in- 
sensible skin on the back of the hand, on the neck, etc., 
letters and small objects in relief, and the subject's liand 
often succeeded in drawing exactly the letter and the ob- 
ject. According to the calculations that I liave been able 
to make, the unconscious sensibility of an hysterical p»a- 
tient is at certain moments fifty times more acute than 
that of a normal person. Perhaps under certain cir- 
cumstances the so-called action of thought at a distance 
may be explained by this really extraordioary over- 
acttteness of sense. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISTRACTION. 
I. 

It is possible to observe multiple consciousnesses 
which arc not the result of anaesthesia, and this is very 
iniportmt, since it enables us to study mental dismte- 
gration in a greater numl)er of cases. It also gives to 
these phenomena more imiK>rtance than if they existed 
only in a i>articular class of patients. 

In the state of dtHtravtion the same effects may be 
pnxluced as in anaesthesia. This state of distraction is 
a iKirticular attitude of the mind which at first sight 
seems to have no connectitm with local anfesthesia, nor 
to involve suppression of visual and tactile sensations. 
But it is not difticult to prove that a close relation ex- 
istii liotween the state of distraction and the insensibility 
of hysterical anaesthesia, whicli, as we have seen, is es- 
sentially psychical. 

Wo know that attention is an effort of the mind and 
of the entire organism, and increases the intensity of 
certain states of consciousness. If brought to l>ear on 
a perception, for example, attention makes it more 
swift, more exacts and more detailed. This is the case, 
but whether by facilitating the accommodation of the 
sensorial organ whph* in use, or by producing memory 
images appropriate to the perception of tlie object, or 

140 
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by some other processes, we do, not know. This adapta- 
tion of all the available forces of the organism converg- 
ing on a single event, which may be a sensation, an 
image, a sentiment, etc., pro<hiccs a temporary state of 
monoidoism. When onr attention is brought to 1)car 
forcibly on a thing we thuik for the moment of nothing 
elwe, and every one knows that if we are absorlied by in- 
teresting reading others may talk around us while wo 
do not hear them. In the same way when we are im- 
patiently expecting a person and see him coming a long 
way off, say in the street, he is quite separate for us 
from the crowd about him ; if we listen for his step 
we can catch this faint sound in the midst of a host of 
other sounds much more intense, which we temporarily 
cease to hear. Attention, then, one might say, reduces 
our sense organs to a state of si>ecial hyjwnesthesia 
which is local, or systematized, and relative to a partic- 
ular sensation, and it also produces at the same time a 
transient state of least sensibility, or we may even say 
of anaesthesia, for everything that is not this sensation 
or in some way connected with it. Attention is accom- 
panied by distraction ; one can not pay attention to cer- 
tain things without being distracted from others. Atten- 
tion is the light focus and dintniction is the reverse — 
the shadow, in consciousness. 

Now, if attention can proiluce mental anccsthesia in- 
directly, it can also produce a division of consciousness, 
since the two phenomena are the same up to a certain 
point. Our present study is connected therefore with 
' the preceding, and we may find that it is the continua- 
tion of the same study under a little different form. 

Distraction is transient anaesthesia, we have said, 
and anfesthesia (psychical) is permanent distraction. 
An hysterical patient whose arm is insensible finds him- 
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self in very nearly tlie same state of mind as if he never 
tliought of his arm, or if he were indiiTcrent to it, or as 
if he had concentrated tlie power of his attention on 
other tilings. So we may try experiment with it : we 
may concentrate tliis hysterical putient*s attention on a 
certain point and examine the special effects of the di- 
vision of consciousness produced by distraction. 

The fii*8t experiments on hysterical iwtients were 
made by M. Pierre Janet. To his researches we owe a 
very <]etailcd study of distraction in its relation to nn- 
conscrious plienomena. 

The pnxluction of unconsciousness through distrac- 
. tion rests on well-known psychological facts, but nev- 
ertheless I confess that I long hesitated to enter 
upon this research for want of sufficient objective evi- 
dence, since the state of distraction can not be deter- 
mined as definitely as that of antesthesia. M. Pierre 
Janet is right in not allowing himself to be checked by 
scruples that I myself admit are a little exaggerated. 

The ex])erimentrt that he has made are easier to re- 
peat and verify than one would believe at first sight. 
One would imagine that however complete the atten- 
tion might be, the distraction it causes would never be 
equivalent to genuine anrcsthesia. This would be tnie 
for a normal i>erson. If we try to distract him utterly, 
to occupy his attention completely with other things, 
we have much trouble in doing it. If we engage him 
in conversation, or read an interesting work to him, he 
makes a sort of mental reservation that keeps him from 
yielding himself entirely up to these occupations, and 
in spite of himself his attention wanders from time to 
time and becomes fixed precisely on those points which 
we wish to keep from him. 

The case is entirely different, however, with hys- 
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terical patients. It is almost incredible the ease with 
which the attention of these patients can be distracted ; 
even while they chat with anotlier person they forget 
others who are in the room. They have, as M. Janet 
says, a contractum of (lie jUUl of con^cumnneM. Profit- 
ing by the state of distraction thus produced, one has 
only to approach from behind and pronounce some 
words in a low voice to place himself in relation with 
the unconscious i^ermm. The sentence is not heard by 
the principal personality, who^ mind is elsewhere, but 
the unconscious person hears it' and acts uiion it. 

Uy means of very simple contrivances, sug^i^stcd 
after slight practice, one begins to find that communi- 
cation is established ; he gives trivial orders to the un- 
conscious subject, telling hhn to put his hand on the 
table, or to shake his head, etc. If the order is per- 
formed, and if the principal person seems not to hear 
and continues his occupation of reading or conversa- 
tion, it is probable that the division of consciousnesH is 
already in operation, and one has only to continue the 
use of the same processes in order to have this division 
show itself more completely. 

It is indeed very curious to see how rapidly the un- 
conscious is developed in experiments of this kind. 
The efTect is more striking, although perhaps less trust- 
worthy, than in experiments made upon amestlicflia. 
What we have studied already in the chapters on hys- 
terical anfesthesia amounts really to comparatively little 
— some slight movements of the hand or of the body, 
detached movements tliat must be closely examined for 
signs of intelligence ; and it is a piece of exceptional* 
good fortune if the unconscious utters words. By such 
a method one is convinced that this unconsciousness 
exists, and is even able to demonstrate its existence 
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clearly, but one does not know precisely what it tliinks 
nor what it is. If one endeavours to chat with him by 
the medium of handwriting, putting a question to him 
or giving him an onler, the desired reply is not ob- 
tained, and the order is not perfonned. If the hand is 
made to write " rise," the subject most often does not 
rise. The insensible hand contents itself with spon- 
taneously repeating the order a second time in writing.* 

The process of distraction used on the same persons 
gives much the best results, for the question put re- 
ceives an intelligent answer, and the order given is exe- 
cuted in its tnie meaning. There is then a great differ- 
ence in the effects of the two methods ; it is, of course, 
only a difference of degree, M*hich depends upon the 
amount of development of which the unconscious per- 
son is capable. [Moreover, there are patients who make 
the transition and with whom the order, in whatever 
way it may be given, is promptly carried out. Never- 
theless it may Ik3 of service to mention a difference 
which has great psychological interest. 

Nothing is more instructive than the conversations 
that may l>e held with the unconscious person. The 
experimenter should, in the first place, tell this person 
how he will convey his replies, for there are many ways. 
There is one, let us say, which consists of gestures of 
the hand — it may l>e agreed that the subject will answer 
yes or no by shaking his first finger. This does not 
accomplish very much. One may also resort to auto- 
matic handwriting by slipping a pencil in the Iiand, and 

* Pierre Janot has attempted to nbow thnt in thciie ami other 
analogous cases an im|iersonal consciousness is produced, with no 
idea of the ego (o/>. r i7., p. 42) ; in this recalling an old theory of 
Maine do Biran, and citing the ingeniona ideas of Fouillde on the 
degenerations of consciousness. 
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then instead of directing the hand — for in that case it 
would repeat indefinitely the graphic impnUe coniinu- 
nicated to it — ask a question in a low voice : " Wliat \b 
your name ? " etc. The hand writes the answer. It 
might also be agreed witit the unconscious subject tliat 
he reply verbally. An exchange of ideas once estab- 
lished, one comes to understand the unconscious sub- 
ject well, and to solve a host of problems of this kind. 
I shall mention in the third part of this work several 
instructive applications of this method of study. 

For the present we may examine four conditions: 
First, the perceptions of the subconscious {)erson ; sec- 
ond, the extent of his memory ; third, the idea which 
he gots of his personality; and fourth, his suggesti- 
bility. 

The Perrejftiona of the UneonnvwuH Snhjvti. — As 
regards perception, the most im|)ortant observation I 
have to make is that the sul>consci«ms {xsrson perceives 
the sensations induced in the ano^sthesic regions. For 
him the annssthesia does not exist ; it only exiHts for tlio 
attention of the main ]xsrson. It is also jiossible, l»y 
using the different kinds of reconis that we have men- 
tioned, to meiisuro exactly the sensibility of a so-called 
anrosthcsic region. An ccsthesimometer is moved over 
the skin, and the sul)conscious i)erson resixinds by signs 
whether ho feels one \m\\i or two. M. Pierre Janet, 
who used this method, found that the sensibility may 
bo quite delicate — ^as delicate as that of normal regions. 
I am inclined to l)olievo that it may be more so. 

It is not definitely known whether a sul»conscious 
X>cr8on also pcrcoi%'cs what the nonnal conac-iousncss 
perceives or not. Writere are guarded on tliis point, 
and further study is necessary. 

Ths Memory qf the Uhc(meciau0 Stdj;ect.^^AB to 
11 
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memory, wo may rcHt nssurcd that the sul^conRcious 
pcriion remembers faithfully everything that he has 
been made to do in a former state. The methods are the 
same. If a fact has been told him eight days or a year 
ago, the fact is not forgotten ; and if one gets into com- 
munication with him by the means described, he can bo 
made to repeat what has been said to him. It is there- 
fore the same unconscious subject that is called up at 
(liflerent times — the memory proves that he remains 
the same in successive ap])earances. Yet an important 
circumstance must be taken into account which some- 
times alters the results. The unconscious subject has 
elective affinities. Called into existence or devdoped 
by one person, ho remembers this person ; he obeys 
him hi preference to others with the compliance which 
is one of the characteristics of somnambuliHts. Tho 
uncons(;ious subject who is in tho habit of conmninicat- 
ing with a particular experimenter can not will to 
respond to another. Tho result is that a newcomer is 
often not able to find the sulK*ons(*ious phenomena in a 
subject who has been studied by another experimenter 
habitually. I have already ]x>inted out tho similar case 
in the state of anaesthesia, showing that a raised ana^s- 
thesic ann docs not always obey orders to keep its posi- 
tion. When one person raises it it may remain so and 
then fall back for another person. It is an elective 
phenomenon — that is to say, a very complex phenome- 
non involving sensations, perceptions, sympathies, and 
antipathies. It is not surprising to find the same phe- 
nomena under the other conditions under which uncon- 
sciousness is strongly developed. 

Personality of the Unconacwtis Subject — ^We may 
now pass on to the story of personality. Into the state 
of distraction a complete personality is produced. In 
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fact, as M. Pierre Janet remarks, " The suliconscioug 
hand writer conAtantlj uhca the word * I ' ; it is tlie mani- 
festation of a person precisely as in the subject^s noraml 
conversation. . . . One day I had the following con- 
versation \i4th Lucie, wliilo her normal self was chatting 
with some one else : * Do you hear me 7 ' I said. She 
answered (in writing), * No.' * But you must hear in 
onlcr to reply,' * Yes, of course,' *Then how is it?' 

* I do not know,' * There must certainly be some one 
who does hear mef *Ye8.' *Who is it?' ^Sorne 
one else, not Lucie.' * Ah, indeed, another person. 
Do you want to give this person a name?' *NoI' 

* Yes, it will be more convenient.' * Very well, Adri- 
enne.' * Then, Adriennc, do you hear me ?' * Yes.' " 

It is plain that M. Janet, by christening this uiicon- 
scions person, and, more still, by declaring that some 
one must exist in onler to answer him, aided materially 
in the formation of the pck*son ; ho himself created her 
by suggestion. The metho<l of distniction has this ad- 
vantage, or, if you will, this disadvantngc, that it allows 
suggestion to exercise a very considerable power. 

Nevertheless it should lie carefully noted that if 
the personality of " Adrienne " could \\o creatc<l, it is 
because the suggesticm met a pftyrhohtgival jy}MibUity ; 
in other words, there were disaggregated phenomena 
existing there apart from the normal consciousness of 
the subject Tliis disaggregation prepared the uncon- 
scious person, and in order to the collection and crys- 
tallization of these scattered elements very little was 
needed. Moreover, the experiment only duplicates tlio 
natural cases ; there was no special suggestion in the 

minds of F^lida, Louis V ^ or the others where a 

separate part of the normal eonsciousness settled into 
this same sort of s^ondary personality. 
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It Bliould bo noticed that tlio Bubconscious person 
generally speaks of the noniml e(^> in the third person, 
and calls it ilie oiluir o9i4^. If this second person is 
asked if ho is indeed the normal {x^rson, he UKimlly pro- 
tests and pretends that he hns nothing; in coninion with 
this i)ersi»n. I have seen a siniilar case : A imtient of 
M. Pitrcs, who, when she was thrown into a state of 
fiomnambulism, six>ko of the other as the waking 

person. 

SnggeMfiUty of the Uneonacious Permn. — ^We now 
come to the suggestions that an unconscious person may 
be made to carry out. Suggestibility should be consid- 
ered, we Iiave seen, as one of the most marked «liarac- 
tcristics of the mental stito that distraction produces. 
By suggestion here we mean — ^for this vague word 
ought always to be deiined — an idea of which a jwrson 
makes intelligent use. It is intelligent suggestion in 
contrast to automatic suggestion. In the diNnsion of 
consciousness that results from amesthesia, suggestions 
thus defined often produce no effect for want of sufli- 
cicnt intelligence to comprehend them ; the subject^s 
actions and movements are the result of an automatism 
of sensations and ideas. In the present case, however, 
the unconscious person whom distraction has severed 
from the nonnal personality iK)ssesses sutiicient intelli- 
gence to understand the meaning of the order given in 
alow voice. He is then able to perform movements and 
actions of whose origin the normal consciousness is ig- 
norant A psychological situation is then produced 
which we have already met once in the above and upon 
which it is in order now to insist. Here is a hysterical 
patient who has been told, while she is seated and chat- 
ting with another person, to rise and take out her 
watch. On account of her state of distraction she did 
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not hoar what was Baid to her. Tho 6iil)conRcioQR per- 
sonality, however, heard it and is going to perform it 
Up to this point nothing could 1)0 more simple ; every- 
thing is understood. But a difficulty now presents itself. 
In order to o1>ey the order the hysterical patient must 
rise and leave her chair. She must put her hands to 
her waist and draw out her watch, as she has been told 
to do. How can these actions be accomplished ? The 
conscious and the unconscious personalities are al)out to 
come into each other's presence face to face. Will they 
see and recognise each other ? 

It is impossible to give a simple reply to this ques- 
tion. There have been a great number of variations in 
different subjects in the performance of actions induced 
during a state of distraction. Everything depends 
iipon the subject and the nature of the Bu^;e8tion. 
Generally, according to the account of M. Pierre 
Janet whom we take as guide in these descriptions, 
the chief consciousness. of the subject remains alert but 
unaware of tlie action which is performed. If in a low 
tone she is told, ^^Take off your apron," the hands 
move very softly and the apron is taken off — it drops 
without being noticed by the normal ego. 

" One day," says ^f. Janet,* " Lconie was engrossed 
in chatting with some persons present and had com- 
pletely forgotten me. I ordered her in a low tone to 
pick some bouquets of flowers to offer to those around 
her. Nothing could have been more curious than to 
see her right hand pick the imaginary flowers one by 
one, place them in her left hand, tie them with a 
string equally real, and gravely offer them, all without 
L6onie's liaving the least suspicion of what she was 

• Op, ciU, p. 230. 
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doing and even without interrupting her conversa- 
tion." 

Tlicro are many hysterical patients to whom it is 
not possible to give suggestions in their waking state, 
or, to he more exact, for it is all so relative, patients who 
are able to resist suggestions from some experimenters ; 
tlicy in<juire into the order and if it docs not please 
tlicm they will not perfonn it. Suggestion by distrac- 
tion surprises them and obliges them to obey, for the 
Lead personality does not hear the suggestion and con- 
secjucntly can not oppose it, and the action ordered is 
performed unknown to the patient itself. 

This convenient method of suggestion may,y>n the 
other hand, l)ecome the occasion of great mistakes of 
experimentation. 

It b well for experimenters to keep in mind this 
unconscious personality which exists in the case of hys- 
terical {patients, even in their waking state. One should 
be on one's guard and understand clearly that although 
a conscious hysterical patient neither sees nor hears, still 
the unconscious personality can see and hear and con- 
secpiently receive suggestions. In short, in studying an 
hysterical patient everything takes place just as if one 
were experimenting on the most artful of impostors. 

The danger is as great as it is permanent. It exists 
in all the states, natural and artificial, so numerous and 
so varied, through which an hysterical patient may pass. 



II. 

We liave now completed the description of the 
methods that reveal the multiple consciousnesses and 
secondary personalities in waking hysterical patients. 
The ooncln8?onH which we have reached are too com- 
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plex to be put in a single fonnula. The most im- 
portant fact to be singled out is the division of con- 
sciousness — that is to say, the juxtaposition of several 
psychological existences which are not confused. We 
reached this conclusion a1)ove when reporting some- 
what different researches — i. c., those on the partial 
survivance of a somnambulistic state during the waking 
state. The circumstances under which, according to 
Guniey, this survival can be demonstrated will be rcc- 
ollected. Automatic handwriting induced during the 
waking hours shows memory of what happened during 
the sonmambulistic state, and from that we may con- 
clude that the somnambulistic ego exists to some extent 
during the waking period. 

It remains to be sho^vn, to complete the demonstra- 
tion, that the secondary ego constituted during anies- 
thesia or distraction is identical with the somnambulistic 
ego ; that it is the somnambulistic ego itself which 
sliows itself here and there under slightly different con- 
ditions. M. Pierre Janet has established it by experi- 
ments which admit of no doubt. 

The phenomena of memory served for this demon- 
stration. It is through memory that coexisting per- 
sonalities have been successfully distinguished and 
boundaries accurately defined. It is also through mem- 
ory that MX have leanied that psychological states that 
appear at different times and under different conditions 
are in reality identical. If the subconscious person in 
his waking state be given an order or an idea by words 
murmured in his ear, the normal consciousness neither 
hears nor learns anything. Now, if the subject be 
thrown into a somnambulistic state by the methods de- 
scribed above (Chapter III) and he be questioned, it 
will usually be found that he has retained the memory 
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of the words that were uttered and can repeat tliem. If 
he rcmcml)er8 it is because he has come into the same 
psjchological: condition as the subconscious person of 
the waking state ; it means that it is he who has heard. 
Memory serves to reunite these different states and 
diows us their identity. 

It is important to add that these continuities of per- 
sonality, of wliich we have just given a schematic de- 
scription only, may iKJcome very complicated. It some- 
times hap))ens that the memory which one is trying to 
find is not revived in the first sonmambulistic state. 
To repHKluce it it is necessary, when the subject is onco 
in a sonmambulistic state, to hypnotize him again, ^ if 
he were not already in that condition. In this way, 
with some hysterical patients, a second and even a third 
somnambulistic stage is produced which is distinguish- 
able from the preceding ones by a different state of 
memory. These facts have been observed by Gumey, 
Pierre Janet, and Jules Janet. 

Another consideration, also borrowed from the fore- 
going writers, leads us to connect the sonmambulistic 
ego with the sul)Conscious ego of the waking state, 
showing, namely, that the suliconscious actions of the 
waking state develop into somnambulism. 

*' I had already noticed," M. Pierre Janet reports, 
" tliat two of my subjects especially, Lucie and Leonie, 
frequently went to sleep, in spite of my efforts, in the 
midst of experiments made on unconscious actions in 
the waking state ; but I had attributed this sleep to my 
presence alone and to their habit of somnambulism* 
But tlie following fact caused me to see my mistake : 
M. Binet had had the kindness .to show me one of his 
subjects in whom he was studyinj^ subconscious actions 
by uieans of anaesthesia, and I liml asked him to allow 
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mo to reproduce the suggestions to this subject by 
means of distraction. Everything happened exa(*t]y as 
I had expected. The subject (Ilab.), thoroughly awake, 
chatted with M. Binet ; standing behind her, I made 
him sliako hands without liis knowledge, reply to my 
questions by signs, etc. Suddenly Ilab. stopped talking 
with M. Binet, and turning toward me M'ith her eyes 
closed, continued correctly by conacious sjwech the con- 
* versation whicli she had commenced with me by #?/&• 
iHmsnmis signs. Moreover, she had nothing more to 
say to M. Binet ; she no longer heard him ; in short, 
she had fallen into a state of elective somiiambulisnt 
It was necessary to rouse the subject, and on awaking 
she hiul, of course, forgotten everything. Now, Ilab. 
did not know me in any way ; it was, therefore, not my 
presence that had induced sleep. The sleep was then 
clearly the result of the development of suI>con6ciou8 
phenomena, which had absorbed and effaced the nor- 
mal consciousness." * 

All these experiments lead us to the same conclu- 
sion. Tlie subconscious that we have just seen in oper- 
ation is identical with the somnambulistic consciousness; 
it is a part of the somnambulistic life l!iat survives in 
the waking state. Some time ago M. Ricliet, antici- 
pating the results of exixsriments and allowing himself 
to \\Q guided by theory, assumed that a state of hemi- 
somnambulism existed with many people even when in 
their waking state, which enabled a consciousness 
which was r^y not their own to perform intelligent 
actions. 

**Let us suppose," he said, 'Hhat with some indi- 
viduals such a state of hcmi-somnambulism exists as to 

* O/HM ei7., p. 820. 
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allow a part of the brain to conceive tliouglitSy receive 
perceptions, without the ego's knowledge. The con- 
sciousness of this individual persists in its entirety ap- 
parently ; yet very complicated actions are performed 
outside of consciousness without the voluntary and con- 
scious ego appearing to feel any modification whatever. 
There is another self in him which acts, thinks, and 
wills without the primary consciousuess-r-that is to say, 
the reflective conscious ego— having the least idea of 
it"» 

M. Ricliet is right in giving to this state the name 
of hemisomnambulism. This term indicates the rela- 
tions in which this state stands to genuine somnambu- 
lism ; and, further, it gives us to understand that the 
somnambulistic life which shows itself during the wak- 
ing state is overcome and suppressed by the normal 
consciousness as it reasserts itself. A sonmambulistic 
person loses his liberty of conduct during his waking 
state ; his sphere of existence is quite contracted, and 
but for the study of memory, which serves as a guiding 
thread in our researches, we should never have known 
that these two beings were other tlian one. 

• Rev. pbilot., 1884, ii, p. 060. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOLUirrART AND UNCONSCIOUS ACTIONS. 

I. 

Up to the present we have seen liow different states 
of consciousness may exist separately and ^vithout con- 
fusion in the same person, giving rise to tlie simul- 
taneous existence of several consciousnesses, and even 
in certain cases to several personalities. I have insisted 
especially on the separation of consciousnesses; it was 
the first foot to be clearly demonstrated. We must now 
show that if the consciousnesses are separate from a 
certain point of view, tl^ey may be reunited from an- 
other point of view, and they may retain both relations. 
These are very complicated phenomena, and very inter- 
esting for psychology. 

This question has no history, so to speak. I believe 
I was the first to treat it in my articles in the Itevut 
Philosophiquey and M. Pierre Janet has added further 
curious facts. I shall show in the tliird part of this 
l>ook how mucli light the study of the relations between 
distinct consciousnesses throws on the classic sugges- 
tions of somnambulism, of which a host of details have 
liitherto remained unexplained. Tlie relations of two 
consciousnesses may take two distinct forms — antago- 
nism and united action. In the first placoi we sliall 
study their collaboration in this chapter. 
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If tlic movements and actions of a suliconscions per- 
son, who lins lost conscious sensibility in one or more 
of his limbs, bo carefully noticed, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in catching the subconscious person in the very 
act, at a time when he interferes to aid the thought or 
the will of the head consciousness by his silent work. 
But the part played by an unconscious person can not 
be clearly underst<XKl unless one has an idea of normal 
motor activity. 

This motor activity has been well analyzed by "Wil- 
liam James in his remarkable memoir on ^^ The Sense 
of Effort." When, as he says in sunmiing up, a normal 
subject, with his eyes open, performs a simple or com- 
plicated voluntary action with a member which is 
neither paralyzed nor insensible, this movement involves 
at once certain preparatory states, wliich are : First, a 
preliminary idea of the end the subject wishes to attain ; 
second, a Jiat^ an ictus of the will, and following, the 
passage of the w^ill into action ; third, other elements 
intervene of a physiological kind, the appropriate mus- 
cular contnictions ; and then, fourth, a psychical result, 
the sensible perception of the movement as it is per- 
formed. 

Settin'T aside the muscular contractions which are 
of a purely ])hysiological nature, and also setting aside 
the JiiH of the will, which is difficult to analyze and 
with which we shall not concern ourselves in what fol- 
lows, two fundamental facts remain : First, the repre- 
sentation of the movement before it is jKirfonned ; and, 
second, the perce])tion of the movement as it is per- 
formed. It is unc^'^r these two forms that our intelli- 
gence comes into relation ^vith the motor activity of our 
limbd — a representation anterior to the movement and 
a perception jiosterior to it; 9k modd state of con- 
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sciouBuoss and a copy etato of consciousness, so to 
speak. 

Of what use is the anterior representation ? It de- 
termines the nature and form of the movement ; it is a 
mental model of the movement, a model that our limb 
tries in some measure to copy. If I wish to deal a blow 
with my fist, and if I think of my action some time be* 
fore perfonning it, I have a representation of my closed 
hand and my raised ann. What does this representa- 
tion of the action consist of ? Perceptions of move- 
ment as rei>eated. In the case of a normal subject tins 
representation is very rich — it is cmnjiosed of visual, 
tactile, muscular, and other images. One sees his raised 
Usty and at the same time has the anticipated sensation 
of what he is about to exixsrience in the arm and hand 
at the time of the contraction. In reflex actions, idco- 
motor actions, expression of emotions, associated actions 
in series, etc., the conscious notion which precedes the 
movement seems to be effaced and loses its importance. 
These cases deserve a sjxscial discussion into which I 
can not go. I shall confine myself to an action that is 
distinctly voluntary and very delibenite, in which one 
has the representation of the act before it is accom- 
plished. 

Such is the state of consciousness which precedes 
the movement. That which follows, or rather accom- 
panies it as it is perfonned, is as important as the 
first, for it is that which co-ordinatea the movement, 
directs it, and corrects it when the end is not properly 
attained. How can this control he accounted for ? 

Leik us suppose, for example, that my open hand is 
placed on my knee ; I wish to close it and do close it. 
How do I know that it is closed ? At first we know it 
becauM we have consciouBness of our act of will ; but 
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some cause may hinder the movement, while the act 
of will remains the same. To be conscious of will is 
not, therefore, to 1>e conscious of the movement itself ; 
tlio ciisential thing in our i)erception of the movement 
as it is cxe<;uted is the sight an<I sensibility of the mem- 
ber that perfonns it. These two classes of sensation 
arc centripetal in nature ; they are extcnuil facts trans- 
mittcil to the brain by the sensitive nerves ; they are, 
further, impressions which are consecutive to the move- 
ment iwrformed ; they follow the movement ; they con- 
stitute a copy of it ; they give to the subject the feeling 
of the energy which has l>een put forth. 

The first and tJie most simple means of information 
is sight. When a |)er8on's eyes are open and fixed ujwn 
a nieniljer that is in action, he is informed by his visual 
perception of the position occupied by his limb and of 
the action performed. If he is writing, the sight of 
his pen tells him constantly and with ])erfect accuracy 
each letter as he traces it. Sight is not only the wit- 
ness of the movement ; it is also, and consequently, the 
regulator of it. By it the writing is followed and cor- 
rected. When the eyes are closed, difiicult or unac- 
customed movements become uncertain ; and it is well 
known to what extent a person who begins to play on 
the piano requires visual control in order not to make 
false notes. 

We have a second source of information, although a 
less valuable one, in the sense of hearing. It might be 
possible when the eyes are closed to make out what has 
been written by listening to the noise of the pen on the 
paper. But it is especially for recognising the quality 
of the sounds uttered by the voice that the ear is useful. 
Tlie control that it exerts on the movements of the 
vocal oigans is quite remarkable. It has often been 
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remarked that the tones of the deaf are Irnrsli and 
by no means agreeable, because tbey do not bear 
tbcniHoIves A])eak and can not regulate their vocal ut- 
terances. 

In the third place, ideas of accompliHlied movements 
come to lis from sensations connected with general sen- 
sibility. These Hcnsations, though more obscure and 
less clearly deiinod than the preceding cliutses, are very 
muficrous. As soon as a difficult movement is per- 
formed the mouth closes, the glottis contracts, and res- 
piration is arrested or hastened. These nuiscular feel- 
ings contribute, according to Ferrier and W. James, to 
the production of the sense of effort. Moreover, other 
sensations occur, better localized, which arise directly 
from the limbs in action. When one moves his ann or 
leg, with his eyes closed, he feels that the limb moves; 
undoubtedly there is knowledge of the movement from 
the sole fact that there is consciousness of the will that 
commands it. But tliat is not all : there is a particular 
impression, of peripheral origin, which informs us of 
the contraction of our voluntary muscles. We feel tlio 
force, the duration, the velocity, the extent, and the di- 
rection of our movements ; we know the position of our 
limbs and of the different parts of our bo<ly. Finally, wc 
know the active and passive movements performed by 
our body considered as a whole. These im])rert8ion8 of 
movement (Bastian's kincesthetic sensations), which 
play a considerable part in modem psychology, prol)a- 
bly originate in contracted muscles, drawn ligaments, 
suppressed articulation, in the stretched or relaxed, 
wrinkled or rublicd skin. Tliey are those impressions 
which, independently of sight, give us our idea of the 
resistance of foreign bodies, their weight, consistency, 
and shape. Only it is not yet definitely known what 
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elements in this entire group of sensationB of move* 
ment belong respectively to muscles, skin, and the ar* 
ticular surfaces.* 



IL 

If now wo consider a hysterical patient with an in- 
ecnsiblc member, one would think that this patient is 
suited to show us, by the method of difference, what 
functions are ixjrformed resixjctively by the sensibility 
of the hkin, the muscle, and the joint. As a matter of 
fact, ])iitient8 of this kind, as soon as they cease to see 
tlicir insensible members, have no further conscious- 
ness of tlieir ])osition ; they do not know whether^ they 
are flexed or extende<l, and they do not perceive the 
passive movements that the exi)erimentcr comnnmi- 
catcs to them. Bri<|uet speaks of an hysterical patient 
insensible throu<^hout her whole body to such an extent 
that after her eyes were blindfolded she couhl be lifted 
from her bed and stretched on the ground without hav- 
ing the least idea what was happening to her. She 
compired the sensation that she generally experiences 
to tlmt which a {H3rs<m up in a balloon must experience. 
I have seen patients in the Salpetricre thus entirely 
ann^thesic ujwu wliom it is easy to repeat experiments 
similar to that of nri<iuet^s. Authors have therefore 
for a long time sought to profit by the ready-made ex- 
periment that hysteria affords. It seems important to 
know wliat the disortlcrs of voluntary activity are which 
arc produced in hysterical cases by the loss of kiiues- 
tlictic sensations. This mode of research presents no 
difficulty ; the subject is asked to close his eyes, or, bet- 

* On this question see the important work of Dcaunis, Los Sen- 
ntions internes (International Scientifto Series). 
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tcr still, las head is hidden behind a screen, and tliat 
being done, ho is asked to perfonn certain simple or 
complicated actions with his insensible nienilxir. 

When the experiment is arranged in this way what 
sort of experience does the subject have ? In order to 
see what he lacks let us refer to the scheme of volun- 
tary and normal activity as given above. An hysterical 
patient retains the faculty of willing the movement ; in 
other words, what has been called, in a word, the^a^ of 
the will. The muscles arc not paralyzed and may con- 
tract. All this continues, but the two states of con- 
sciousness, the ijfwdcl and the copy^ are seriously cfTect- 
ed. In the first place, the perception of the movement 
which is being perfonned is suppressed. There can bo 
no visual sensations, since a screen has been placed 
between the subject and the object in movement ; no 
touch or kinfusthetic sensations, since the member is 
anivsthesic. In this way the subject ceases to 1)0 in 
communication with his member ; he receives no fur- 
ther intelligence from it. So much for the copy state 
of consciousness. With regard to the rnodd^ this state 
which is so rich and complex in the case of a normal 
person is also considerably weakened, as we shall see. 

As a matter of fact, the subject can no longer pic- 
ture the movement to himself in motor fonn ; he haa 
lost both the kinesthetic sensations and the correspond- 
ing ideas. This is, at all events, the rule ; ancesthesia 
of a sense generally involves the loss of memory of this 
sense.* Failing a motor image to represent the action 
before it is performed, an hysterical patient may appeal 
to other ideas which supersede the motor ones to a ccr- 



* I believe there are exceptions to this rule ; so we can only «•/ 
that Tery often the anctsthesia of a sense carries amnesia with it. 
13 
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tain extent He may employ chiefly viBual images if ho 
has a good visual memory, which ie not always the 
case. He will then make for himself, as well as he can, 
a visaal representation of the movement to be occom- 
piisbe^l. Auditory images are of very little use to him. 
A visual image is, upon the whole, about all that re- 
mains for him to depend upon. 

Not absolutely all, however. I have mentioned 
simply the loss of kinesthetic sensations. This is not 
a complete, absolute loss, for this loss only affects the 
chief personality. All that we can m\y is that the sub- 
ject's r/<?y €ffo has lost the perception of these sensa- 
tions. But aside from and without this ego there is 
another consciousness ca])able of collecting and co-or- 
dinating the sensations which are ap])arently lost ; wo 
Lave already cited sevenU proofs of this fact. 

Finally, some very simple experiments suilice to 
demonstrate the co-operation of the two personalities. 
Tlierc are many subjects wlio, without their own knowl- 
e<lgc, correct a deviation that is imparted to their hand 
while it is perfonning a voluntary movement. In this 
way they are allowed to believe that the insensible hand 
is resting on the knee ; it is gently removed from the 
body and ])laced in an unusual {losition. Then the sub- 
ject, whose eyes are closed, is told to touch his fore- 
head with his insensible hand, M'hich is, he thinks, on 
his knee. There are patients whose hands become con- 
fused; others, on the contrary, correct the deviation 
without knowing it, and their insensible liand, whether 
it b raised or placed l)ehind their back, always turns 

I directly toward the fiu'O. 

It is evident that every patient has his own way of 

^ reacting, resulting from the fact that the two personal- 
ities never co-operate in the same way. In some cases 
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tho collaboration is quito nidimontary ; in others it is, 
on the contrary, so perfect that no disturbance of sen- 
sibility seeins to exist ; between these two extremes all 
intermediate stages may be found. 

In order to finish these preliminaries we may now 
give a summary of tho facts of hysterical anassthesia. 
To perform movements when she does not make use 
of sight, she has, first, her visual memory, wliich may 
bo excellent, or passable, or very bad ; second, kinses* 
thetic sensations and inuiges which form a subconscious- 
ness, and this subconsciousness may be more or less 
well co-ordinated. Sometimes it lends very efficient 
assistance to the head personality, and sometimes it is 
of no use whatever. 

We may now see all the complications that tho 
theory leads us to anticipate in the patient^s perfonn* 
anco of movements. There are some variations of lefls 
importance which we pass over in silence in order to 
simplify the matter as much as possible and go on to 
cite some observations. 

III. 

The movements of handwriting are among those 
which are tho l)est preserved in cases of aniCKthctic hys- 
terical patients ; moreover, they lend themselves fairly 
well to analysis, so we shall make them the object of 
our first study. I shall here sum up observations mado 
with M. F6r6 on some thirty patients. 

It is these experiments which brought mo no recog- 
nise tho division of consciousness with hysterical pa* 
tients. I had had the idea ajrrinTi that if an hysterical 
patient wrote with his inscnsiblo hand, his eyes Iiotiig 
closed, the absence of muscular sensations would bo so- 
riously felt and the writing would be entirely inco- 
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ordinate. But I was completely ignorant at tliat time 
of the nature of liyBterical antestheeia. I made the 
experiment and the result disproved my preconceived 
idea. I was then led with M. Fer6 to study the kin- 
sestbctic sensations, and by degrees I ascertained with 
kira tite part played by visual images, together with the 
scparatencss of the different consciousnesses. 

The nmjority of hysterical patients can write with 
tbcir insensible hand when their eyes are shut ; for these 
cxi)eriment8 it is better to take those whose right hand 
is insensible. The writing made with the eyes shut 
docs not differ much from that written with the eyes 
open. All unprejudiced observer would not be able to 
tell them ajiart. The two specimens of handwriting are 
of the same size and seem to belong to the same graphic 
typo. Sometimes the reiluphcation or the omission of a 
downward stroke or of a letter may be noticed, slight 
irregularities that may occur when a nonnal subject 
writes with his eyes shut. Sometuncs, too, the hand- 
writing mode with one's eyes closed can be distinguished 
by its size. When the patient is insensible in his left 
liand and writes with it the handwriting may bo re- 
versed, from right to left ; this is what is called " mir- 
ror-writing''; but usually patients write from left to 
right in the nonnal M'ay. 

It is important to determine precisely what the im- 
prcs8ions are that an hysterical patient exiwriences when 
lie writes with his insensible hand. That is a question, 
it is tnie, of a subjective state, and one can only learn 
about it by conjecture, by questioning the patients, and 
hy endeavouring to understand explanations which are 
not always clear. Nevertheless I am convinced that 
the psychic state that directs the movements of hand- 
writing in hysterical anicsthcsic patients is not the same 
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as that of a normal writer. As a matter of fact, all 
those who have absolute insensibility in the arm and 
hand agree in sajing that they do not know that they 
are meriting ; in other words, they are not conscious of - 
tlic voluntary movement perfonned by the hand. And 
therefore the movements for handwriting jwrfqmied by 
the ancesthesic hand are at once voluntary * and uncon- 
Bc^ious. When the subject uses his sensible hand, on 
the contrary, he has an idea of the gmphic movement 
that he performs, and he knows the difference of the 
two cases very well. 

Further, with the majority of patients, the uncon- 
scious handwriting of the insensible hand is guided by a 
state of visual consciousness. The subjects, when closely 
questioned, almost all declare that they gee themselvea 
writing — this means that they picture to themselves in 
the mind an image of the hand that writes or of the 
letter that is written ; it is this model that the graphic 
movement unconsciously copies. Of course, this fact is 
not invariable, but it is quite usual, and means that the 
patient belongs to the visual type.f I had the oppor- 
tunity of studying a \Qry interesting patient in tliis 
respect, who had so little visual memory she could not 
rememl)er the colour of the eyes of her best friends 
unless some one alluded to the colour before her (in 
that case the verbal memory came to her aid). When 
this patient^s eyes are shut and she writes M'itli her sen- 
sible hand, she appeals to her motor memory. 8ho 

* [Of course, the queotioh remainii whether morenieiits of which 
neither the so-called model nor the eo-culled copif (of the diecussion 
above) is conscious can be called voluntary— but see the next par»> 
gmph. — Eo.] 

f On the existence of the visual iypt see my Psjrchologie dn 
onncment, chapter L 
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clearly undcretandB that when her eyes are closed she 
does not copy from a visual model in her mind ; she 
represents to hcrHclf the movement that she ought to 
perfonn. If she is asked to write with her insensible 
hand she can just trace some unformed letters — that 
prolMihIy indicates that under these conditions motor 
memory fails her ; in fact, she can not picture to herself 
in muscular terms the movements of an insensible hand. 
The motor sensation having vanished from her conscious- 
ness, the motor imago goes also ; and, moreover, as the 
patient has scarcely any visual memory, there is no im- 
age of any kind at her disposal to guide her hand. 

Otlicr patients, who liave a better visual meinpry, 
are obliged to resort to stratagem in order to write with 
the insensible hand when their eyes are shut. They are 
careful not to close their eyes at once — they wish to 
look at the hand and to sec when it holds the pen and 
when it is in position on the paper, in order to be able 
to represent it to themselves afterward with more dis- 
tinctness and intensity. This minor detail of ex|)eri- 
mcnt, which is rarely lacking, may servo to verify the 
testimony of the sulijects. 

Since the hysterical patient under the peculiar con- 
ditions in which ho is placed does not feel his hand 
write, one might supiMise that he could neither tell 
exactly at what time he began to write, when ho fln- 
isliod, or what letter ho was tracing at a given time. 
But close observation shows that from this point of 
view subjects do not all behave alike ; two categories, 
at leaKt, should be distinguished. 

Tlio first, a very numerous class, do not know at all 
what the hand is doing. If they happen, when their 
eyes are closed, to tell a word correctly which they 
Lave just finished writing, it is bocauso they calculate, 
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as they themselves remark, the time which luis elapsed 
since the l)e^iining of tlie action. They perceive noth- 
ing, but they fonn a conjecture. One can easily throw 
them on tlie wrong track if the experiment is in the 
least complicatetl. For example, by asking them to 
write the simie letter a certain number of times; in 
spite of all their ellorts they can not count exactly ; if 
they have twelve letters to write they almost always 
write a few more or Icks, When they are told of it they 
are astonished, for they claim to liave seen themselves 
writing the number of times they were directed to. A 
second class of subjects whose movements for hand- 
writing are equally unconscious, are nevertheless able 
to write with closed eyes the exact numlier of letters they 
have been told to, and so a|iproach much more nearly 
tlian those just mentioned to the psychological state of 
a normal writer. Yet with care, differences may still bo 
found ; thus if the insensible hand is abruptly stopped 
and the patient is asked to tell exactly what letter ho 
lias just written, ho very often makes mistakes. 



IV. 

In a general way, the graphic movements are well 
maintained and correctly performed. Jhit this is not 
the case with other movements. We shall examine 
certain other movements and make some observations 
upon them. 

We should, by rights, review a series of patients 
and make observations on each of them, for each mani- 
fests a great number of phenomena peculiar to himself. 
But I can not undertake so great a task. Wo aro 
obliged to combine all the patients and also to confuse 
them a little under a general description. This expedi- 
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tious process has its disadvantages ; for our description, 
while true in the main, does not applj to any patient 
in particular, and will not ho quite true of any one 
person. 

Authors who have written on hysterical ana^sthcHia 
have often reached contradictory conchiHions, as a result 
of the fact that in the case of an anaesthetic hysterical 
patient one may find anything from C()mi>lete paralysis 
of movement to entire soundness. The mistake has 
been made of only taking into consideration one or 
other of these phen(»mena and drawing particular con- 
cluiiions from them, which are usually found to he false. 
AVe uuist try to funiish explanations ciipahle of being 
adapted to facts which are api>arcntly contradictory. 
The facts are as follows : 

The majority of hysterical suhjects come to use 
tlieir insensihlo mend)er with almost as much accuracy 
and steadiness with their eyes shut as if their eyes were 
open. ** Certiiin suhjects," says ^l. Charcot,* " hys- 
terical for the most part, deprived of all the fonns 
of ficnsihility in a mend>er, have nevertheless retained 
to a gresit, extent the power of moving this memher 
freely with their eyes closed. Our patient Pin. pre- 
fcnU to-day a fine example of this. In his case, as 
vre have seen, cutaneous sensibility and profound sensi- 
bility are completely destroyed over the whole extent 
of the left arm, and when his eyes are closed he has 
aWlutely no idea of the passive movements eonmiuni- 
oated to the different joints of this limb, nor of the posi- 
tion that they assume. When his eyes are open the 
voluntary movements of the member, general and par- 
tial, show all the characteristics of a normal state both 

* Le^^^ns 8ur Ics maUdies du systCme nen'eux, iii, Appendix. 
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in variety and in precision. These nioveuients persist 
in great measure .when tlie eyes arc closed, only they 
are more uncertain, hesitating, although not entirely 
incoordinated ; they are performed indeed, as it were, 
gropingly. Pin. can still with his eyes shut guide liirt 
linger with a certain precision toward his nose, liirt 
mouth, his ear, or even toward an ohjcct placed at a 
distance, and succeeds in attaining his end.^' More 
recently, in May, 1887, ^l. Babinski dwelt on these 
same facts in a paper l>efore the Society for Physiolog- 
ical Psychology. I myself, in a work in collaboration 
with M, Fere, reached the same conclusion indciHjnd- 
ently. We ascertained that if hysterical subjects were 
studied, whose loss of consciousness of passive move- 
ments occurs so often and coincides usually with uiscn- 
gibility of the skin, one easily discovers on the first 
inspection, so to si)eak, that even when the subject docs 
not see his limb the voluntary movements of this mem- 
ber almost always survive the loss of consciousness of 
passive movements. It is in this way that the subject 
is al»le without the aid of sight t<» give a general direc- 
tion to the voluntary movements of his insensible ann, 
bend each finger as mentioned separately, bring in 
front of him the insensible arm placed liehind his Imck, 
put his tongue in and out, stand, hold an object be- 
tween liis fingers, write, press a dynamometer, and 
sometimes even graduate the effort of pressure. 

Facts of tliis kind liave long been known, but they 
have had inexact interpretations. Some authors said : 
*' Hysterical patients rarely lose the muscular sense, 
for when all other tactual sensibility, both of touch 
and feeling, is gone, they retain the ability to sew, to 
knit, and to write— movements which requiro veiy per- 
feet and very complex sensations." 
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We now understand the confusion into wliicli these 
authors fell. Starting from the fact that co-ordinated 
movements are possible for insensible members, they 
concluded from this tliat the muscular sense is retained. 
Now, nothing could be more incorrect. The truth is 
tliat voluntary movements may survive the loss of con- 
sciousness of passive movements, tliat is to say, the 
loss of what is called the muscular sense ; only the loss 
is not absolute; it only affects the chief personality, 
and by i'^ side another thought, another consciousness, 
combines the sensations arising from the insensible 
mcml>en. and co-ordinates the movements. 

Other authors liave given a different interpretation, 
but no truer than the iirst. I may enlarge a little on 
this subject, for the question M^hich is hero at stake is 
very imi>ortant, i. e., it is the question of the nuiscular 
sense, its nature and seat. 

I pointed out above the states of consciousness 
which place us in relation with our motor activity. It 
has Ix^n thought by some that a subject who accom- 
plishes a voluntary movemeut is made aware of the 
performance of this movement by impressions of an- 
other order, impressions which, instead of being cen- 
tripetal, are central ; they would cf>rrespond to outgo- 
ing nervous discharges ; the subject would have the 
feeling of innervation, of motor discharge, just at the 
time when the discharge took place into the motor cells 
of the cerebro-spinal axis, and consequently l)efore the 
appropriate muscular contractions were produced. This 
hypothesis is not of recent origin ; on the contrary, it 
is very old. Developed by J. I^[uller, the well-known 
physiologist, it has been revived lately by Bain, Ilugh- 
»-Jackson, Wundt, Beniheim, etc. 

Becently certain authors engaged in the study of 
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hysteria Lavo thought that they found an argument in 
favour of the position just mentioned, kho>i^ as the 
•* central discharge" theory. Thc^c authors thought 
that if hysterical patients were able to co-ordinate 
movements of their insensible members when their eyes 
were shut, it was a proof that subjects of this kind 
possessed a feeling of motor innervation guiding their 
voluntary movements. In fact, say they, these patients 
liave lost the aid of motor sensations, since the member 
which they use is insensible. They are, moreover, de- 
prived tcmpomrily of the sense of sight, as their eyes 
arc shut. Therefore, since under their conditions they 
are capable still of directing their voluntary activity, 
of bringing the hand to a given spot on the face, for 
example, there must be a state of consciousness con- 
sttmtly infonning them as to the nature of their move- 
ments, and indicating to them at each instant the poHi- 
tion of the limb. This state of consciousness must 
necessarily be the feeling of discharge, the feeling of 
motor innervation. 

This interpretation, as I understand it, must 1)0 
rejected, because it is based upon inexact observ^ation. 
It is not true that aniesthesic patients Ipse the l)enciit 
of kiniBsthetic sensations. These sensations belong to a 
second consciousness, which may co-operate with tlie 
normal consciousness 

In summing up we may say, therefore, that all these 
phenomena can be accounted for by, first, the use of 
good visual memory ; and, second, the survival of 
sensations and motor images in a separate conscious^ 
ness. 

We have singled out two classes of subjects, and de- 
scribed the first The second is made up of persons 
who, when they no longer see their anaesthesia mem- 
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bcrs, bccoDio incapable of guiding or even moving 
tlicm. 

This incoordination, or, to be more exact, tlie motor 
impotence wliicli with some hysterical patients survives 
after the eyes are shut, has been studied by Diichenno 
dc Bou]o<;ne, un Jer the phrase ^' loss of nmseuhir con- 
sciousness/' This designation is wrong in that it as- 
snmcs an exphmation of the phenomena, an explanation 
M'hich indeed is incorrect, and consequently should be 
rejected. If the explanation is ditiicult, still the ob- 
servations are very clear. It concerns hysterical pa- 
tients who arc incapable, when the light is extin- 
^isheJ, of rising from the chair or of stretching out 
the hand. At night these patients remain immovable 
in their l)eds, without being able to change their posi- 
tions. If overtaken by twilight in the country they 
can no longer walk. When they walk in daylight they 
advance with their head hung down gazing on their 
feet. If their attention is distracted and they cease 
watching the hand, they drop the objects they hold ; 
and an example has l)cen cited of a mother who, under 
these conditions, was just about to drop her child whom 
shewiis on the point of nursing. I have socn some 
who waver and fall as soon as their eyes are closed. 
"When the ansesthesic hands of these patients are placed 
behind their backs they can not draw them forwanl 
again, and some one else is obliged to render them this 
service. One might fill pages by citation of examples 
which bave been reported. I myself have observed a 
lai^ number and they leave no doubt whatever in my 
mind.* 



* R«chcrchc« exp. sur la phyt. des moToments, bjr Binet and 
FM, Arch, de Phys., Oct, 1887. 
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In order to explain the motor impotence following 
thas upon the closing of the eyes, it would Ikj necessary 
to make a detailed study of each patient. I attach very 
little weight to general statements. Each patient, as I 
have often said, should he considered separately, for 
what is tnie of one is often false of another. Being 
unahle to make so minute a study here, I simll confine 
myself to certain indications. 

We have seen by detailed analysis of motor activity 
what assistance is necessj\ry from states of consciousness, 
perceptions, representations, etc., for the accomplish- 
ment of a movement when the eyes are shut. The im- 
pairing of any one of these states reacts on the move- 
ment. Let us first consider the represented stjite prior 
to the action. This representation is generally of a 
visual nature in the case of a hysterical patient. If tho 
visual memory of the subject is bad, if he can not clearly 
see in his mind the |x>sition of his hand and the move- 
ment to be jx^rformcd, ho does not know exactly wliat 
the movement is which is expected of his member, and 
consequently there will be motor impotence more or 
less complete. The same result will follow^ if the sub- 
ject has l)een hindered in looking at his hand l>cfore bis 
eyes were closed, or ratlier if he does not knoNj tlio 
actual position of his hand. Ilis ignorance prevents him 
from representing his hand visually, and therefore he 
can no longer guide it.* 

There are cases, liowever, where the movement of 
the ansesthesic limb does not require to be guided by s 
conscious visual image, and may be correctly produced, 
although the subject be incapable of representing it to 

* The importance of tIsuaI images in these experiences has been 
put in evidence bj M. Pierre Janet in seTeral paisaget of the book 
already referred to. 
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himself. ^I. Pitres lias given ns a most interosting ex- 
ample. Botli hands are made to rotate. This niove- 
mcnt may continue after the eyes are closed, because 
one of the hands is not ansesthesic, and because it as- 
sociates the otiier with its movement, and so carries it 
along. 

A hysterical patient, moreover, manages to dis- 
pense with a visual image by replacing it with a tactile 
image of the same kind, which plays the same part- — 
that is to say, this image apprises the subject of the po- 
sition of his hand. Thus Lasegue saw, and Pitres after 
him, that when the subject's eyes arc closed, and li^ can 
hot voluntarily move the fingers of his anaesthetic hand, 
this movement is made possible by placing the subjcct^s. 
hand on his head, the skin of which is sensible. The 
contact then rouses conscious tactile sensations that 
apprise the subject of the position of his hand, and 
from that moment the hand is able to move. 

The cause of motor inability may be found also in 
the al)Fence of kinR^sthetic sensations. It is true that 
tlicso sensations are not lost ; they are present in the 
lower consciousness. But the secondary consciousnesses 
arc often badly organized ; they do not know how to co- 
ojwrate with the principil consciousness, and the psy- 
chological elements which compose them remain disag- 
grcgatwl, and so give no assistance. I have already 
cited more than one fact which proves the importance 
of co-ordination in setting the subconscious phenomena 
to work. 

A third particular should be added, with some re- 
serve, to the two details that we have just mentioned, 
as sufticing to explain in a great numl)er of cases the 
muscular weakness of hysterical patients M'hen their 
eyes are shut, L e., light seems to be a necessary physio- 
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Jogical Btiinulus to theso patients whose nervous systems 
are impaired. If their eyes are closed or they arc put 
in the dark a great number of their physiological func- 
tions slacken; their dynamometric force diminishes 
even on the sensitive side of the body. The movements 
of the sensible limbs become less accurate and less rapid, 
their memory and thought more sluggislu It is un- 
doubtedly the suppression of light that produces these 
results, as M. Fere has shown in a series of experiments. 
Strumpors experiment leads him to the same conclu- 
sion.* 

V. 

But we have not yet finished the study of voluntary 
movements {lerf ormed by ansesthetic limbs. Tliese move- 
ments present many objective characteristics which de- 
pend upon tlio anaesthesia, and may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. A diminution in the power of dynamometric 
prcftsnrc. 

2. A lengthening of the physiological time of re- 
action. 

3. A particular form of voluntary contraction. 

4. An increase in duration of the state of contrac- 
tion, produced by the absence of fatigue and effort. 

The simple enumeration of these different points 
would undoubtedly lead one to suppose that it is a 
question of purely physiological phenomena, which are 
only of indifferent interest for the psychologist; but 
that is an error. Psychology is not to derive profit 
only from experiments that may be reported verbally ; 

* This question I can onl j suggest. For details see FcnC*. Sensa- 
tion et movement, and articles bj lUjmond (Rev. do M^eciiMi 
1801) aod Pick (Neurol Centnib., 1801, Kfx 15). 
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tlicre are purely material phenomena, 6ucb as a mus- 
cular contraction, which may give us information al>out 
a mental phenomenon — and tiiat is precisely the case 
here. 

"VVlien an hysterical patient performs a voluntary 
movement with his insensible hand, it is subconscious- 
ness, we have seen, which receives the order and takes 
upon itself to perform it Now, if the manner in which 
this order is performed be closely studied, if the mus- 
cular contraction be recorded with exact apparatus, 
certain of the characteristics of this contraction which 
demonstrate the existence of a subconsciousness will be 
found in the tracing. This is a most in tercstingi ques- 
tion, and one which deserves further consideration. 

1. Power of Dynamornetric Pressure. — A subject's 
voluntary power is measured in the medical clinic by 
means of a dynamometer, which indicates the strength 
of contraction of the flexor muscles of the fingers. 

Since the researches of Briquet and liurcq, the in- 
ventor of metallotherapy, we know that the power of 
pressure is less on the aniesthesic side than on the 
healthy side. This difference, without being constant, 
is nevertheless so general that it may serve as an objec- 
tive sign of amesthesia. Since beginning the psycho- 
logical study of hysterical patients I have always no- 
ticeil the relative strength in the right and left hands, 
and have not found more than two or three exceptions 
to Burcq's rule. Pitres has also mentioned some excep- 
tions.* The difference in strength between the two 
rides varies greatly with the subjects ; sometimes it is 
almost insignificant — a few kilogrammes more or less. 
For example, the amesthetic hand will give a pressure 

* Op. eU^ p. 8a, 
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of twenty-five kilogrammes and the sensible hand a 
pressure of twenty -eight kilogrammes. If the left side 
is aniesthetic a difference of two or three kilogrammes 
does not indicate weakness, for it is normal with right- 
handed people. In the other case the difference, more 
marked, may rise to ten or even twenty kilogrammes 
and upward. The reason of these differences is not 
known, and no one has succeeded in finding any well- 
defined cause for them — such as a relation to the de- 
gree of ansesthesia. 

As if for compensation, hysterical anaesthesia often 
produces increased strength in limbs which have re- 
tained their sensibility. This increase of power may 
be discovered by nipdifying the sensibility by means 
of suggestion, and experimenting upon the strength 
before and after (Binct). 

If anesthesia is complicated with paralysis the cor- 
responding limb which is neither insensible nor para- 
lyzed shows increased strength (Binet and Fer6). This 
is a characteristic of especial importance, because in 
paralysis from organic causes (Pitres, Friedlander) tlie 
nonparalyzcd side shows motor weakness. 

The decrease of the amount of pressure in an insen- 
sible limb depends upon this insensibility, and conse- 
quently to a certain extent upon the division of con- 
sciousness. . The proof of this is that in imparting 
insensibility by suggestion to a healthy limb its power 
of pressure is diminished. What is the explanation of 
this result ? We nuiy suppose that the power of con- 
traction — which depends as much on the will as on 
the muscle— is connected with the degree of develop- 
ment of the ego who directs the movement If the ego 
consists in some elementary psychological phenomena, 
there will not be as important emotional states.involved 

n 
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as if it were a question of a complete ego, a veritable 
personality. Thus it is easy to understand that the 
subconscious person has less strength than the chief 
person. It is easy to verify this hyi)othcsis by taking 
tlie dynamometric power of the same person in differ- 
ent stages of development. I3o it as it may with this 
hypothesis, which we may lal)el by the word suggestion, 
there are cases where the power of pressure certainly 
depends directly upon psychological causes, as M'hen 
the 8ul>ject is oldiged to press simultaneously with both 
hands. Then the amount of pressure decreases often 
very considerably. This diminution evidently results 
from lack of attention ; the subject is forced toHliink 
Mmultaneouftly of and will two voluntary movements 
at once. He is obliged to divide his attention between 
the two actions, and it is for this reason that his pres- 
sure is weak. This is, it seems to me, a good demon- 
stration of the ideas of M. Pierre Janet on the contrac- 
tion of the field of consciousness common to hysterical 
patients. I have already spoken of this contraction in 
connection with distraction, and now give, perhaps for 
the first time, a material proof of its reality. 

2. J*/tt/«i(f/fHjmil Tune of Itmotion, — Ansesthesia 
produces a prolongation of the physiological time of 
reaction for voluntary movements. 

Duchenne de Boulogne has put the fact in evi- 
dence b} a very clear and simple experiment — a tnie 
clinical ex))eriment. A hemianfesthetic subject is told 
to put his hands close together and open and shut them 
simultaneously. The subject's eyes should be shut. 
Usually one hand is slower than the other — always the 
anaesthetic hand. But the results vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the subject and according to the conditiona 
under which he, is placed. 
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Generally when the eyes are open the movements 
of the two hands are ahnost simultaneous ; that is on 
account of the fact that the subject directs his atten- 
tion and giize by preference to the anaesthetic hand, so 
that he hastens its movement to some degree. But if 
his eyes are closed the simultaneousness of the move- 
ments is seriously interfered with. Almost always in 
the case of the patients whom we have observed the do- 
lay of the anscsthesic hand becomes very perceptible on 
careful inspection. Sometimes it perfonns the same 
number of movements as those of the sensible hand, but 
with constant delay. Sometimes the numljer of its move- 
ments diminishes, and it only closes, for example, five 
times while the sensible hand shuts from twelve to fif-* 
teen times. These movements of the anaesthetic hand 
are often incomplete ; the cloning of the fist is scarcely 
more than hinted at, and the nails are not hidden in the 
palm of the hand. Tliis phenomena may bo exagger- 
ated to the extent that the anaesthetic hand remains im- 
movable, although the subject, whose eyes are shut, is 
convinced that lie opens and shuts it alternately. One 
might say in this case that the delay is infinite. 

This general descriptiop does not hold for all pa- 
tients, and I shall cite some in detail to see what a 
series of variations may be shown by a phenomenon 

which is, ujwn the whole, so simple. I/*onie L ^'s 

right side is annesthetic, and her left side is hyper- 
aniesthctic. The reaction tim6 is longer for the right 
than for the left side when her eyes are open; the 
difference increases when her eyes are shut. Dem. is 
annesthetic on the right side only. When the subject 
closes both hands while looking at them — and in tliis 
ease he takes pains to bring them together — ^the move- 
mentis simultaneous; measurements accurately taken 
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with registering apparatus leave no doubt on this point. 
If Dem. sliuts his eyes the insensible right hand closes 
in the same time as the other, provided that Dem. 
tliinks only and hard of his right hand ; as soon as his 
attention tires the right liand ceases all movement. The 
result is that when Dem. is asked to press two india- 
rubber tubes connected w4th a registering apparatus, 
there are at first five or nx simultaneous movements of 
both hands, and then only movements from the sensible 
hand. It is necessary to question the subject, show 
him that he has not used his anaesthetic hand, and car- 
ncstly entreat Ids attention in order to obtain fresh 
movements from both hands. Finally, I inky cite 

Saint- A ^ whoso right side is anesthetic; in her 

case, whether her eyes be open or shut, the contrac- 
tions of both hands are siumltancous. 

The following table gives some figures of time re- 
actions witli P. S— «— , whose right side was anaesthetic ; 
the reactions were made to a sound stinmlus (the low 
beat of a metronome) : 





Senidble ikle. 


loaentible •!<!•. 


Mran timo 


0*10 MO. 

018 " 

0-n •• 

0018 •• 


0*»5 SCO. 


Maximiiin timo. ..••....•...•••••• 


0-ftO •♦ 


Minimiim timo ....'.•....••••••.•• 


0-28 •• 


McAii variation .«•...•.. ••••• 


0'078 •• 







These figures show that the reaction time of the sen- 
sible side is not only shorter, but also more regular, for 
tlie mean variation is less. The maximum time of the 
sensible side is even lower than the minimum time of 
the amcsthetie side. 

M. Fer6 lias made similar experiments which have 
confirmed this result He has observed further tliat 
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when tlio sensation wliich answers as a signal is per- 
ceived with difficulty — which results, often, when the 
8i|iniAl is given by touching a region that has low scnsi- 
l)ility — the reaction time is again lengthened. 

I said above, when studying the hand pressure, that 
when both hands grasp simultaneousij the amount of 
pressure falls on both sides at. once — this is, at least, the 
case with some hysterical subjects. The truth of this 
appears in that it may be confinned by reaction times. 
The times lengthen when both hands — sensible and 
annssthetic alike — respond at the same time to the sig- 
nal. The next table gives some figures taken from P. 
B when ho was in this latter ccmdition ; in other r^ 
sixscts the ox])erimont does not differ from the preceding • 





Beiwlbleilde. 


luwiMlbledds. 


Mran time 

Maiiiiiiitn tlino , 


0*277 §ec. 
0-20 »• 
018 " 
0027 " 


0*700 80C. 
0*88 '^ 


Miiiimiiin tiino 


0'45 ** 


MeAn vuriution 


0'078 *• 







The comparison of these figures with those which 
we have given above shows that the prolongation of the 
time of reaction with the combined action of both 
hands is felt on both sides, hut that it is very much 
greater on the anosHthetic side. 

It was with this same subject (P. S \ I may 

say in pasning, that we discovered the supplementary 
reaction, of which I have spoken,* during the reaction 
of the anoesthetic side. This reaction differs from the 
ordinary reaction of the insensible side, first, by psy- 
chical characteristics, which we have already mentioned, 
and next and especially by the time when it occort. 

* Above, chapter lit 
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The ordinary reaction (in a bilateral response) occurs 
after a mean time of 0*709| the additional reaction after 
a mean time of 0*23. 

Finally, the delay of the reaction time, as well as 
the diminution of tlie amount of pressure, may be set 
down to a certain extent to die score of mental disinte- 
gration. These are signs in which one may recognise 
a lower form of consciousness. They may, from this 
point of view, be compared to the phenomena of imita- 
tion that one so often meets with in rudimentary con- 
sciousnesses. 

3. Form of the VdmUary Contraction. — A few 
words may suffice on this head. If die curve of ""con- 
traction of the sensible side be compared with that of 
the anicsthetic side it will be found that the ascent 
is generally shorter and straighter than in the curve 
of the voluntary coiitniction of the sensible side. The 
difference is extremely clear with some patients, when 
tlie two contractions are made simultaneously. 

4. Duration of the State of Contraction. — The dif- 
ferences mentioned up to the present point between the 
voluntary movements of the sensible and anaesthetic 
sides are by no means as important as those which still 
remain for us to examine. We may now inquire into 
the duration of the state of contraction, or of the mus- 
cular tension, investigating how long the subject is able 
to remain in the state of muscular contraction. 

It may seem that this is a purely muscular phenome- 
non, but it would be a mistake to believe this. We 
have already seen what an influence attention may ex- 
ercise upon reaction time. When a patient, Dem., for 
example, thinks of his insensible hand, it responds to 
the stimulus, whereas when he ceases to think of it the 
hand remains immovable. We have also seen that 
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when an hystorical subject is obliged to press the dy- 
namometer with both hands at the same time, the 
amount of pressure is less tlian tha;t given by each hand 
pressing separately. This results probably, as we saw, 
from the fact that in the first case the subject is obliged 
to divide his attention, instead of concentrating it upon 
a single hand. The study of voluntary movements is 
therefore, from more than one standpoint, psycholog- 
ical study, and constitutes an analysis of the act of will 
as much as an analysis of the motor phenomenon. This 
is what the following observations luive still to show. 

It is useful in this kind of experiments to com- 
mence by submitting oneself to the tests that the sub- 
jects are obliged to undergo ; in this way one is able to 
under^tand the mental conditions under which an hys- 
terical patient finds himself placed. If one attempts to 
measure the time during which one is able to maintain 
a fatiguing position, or to pro^s on the dynamoinctor, 
he finds at once that the time is largely at the option of 
the subject As a matter of fact, taking myself as an 
example, I notice that when I press the dynamograph 
very complex phenomena takes place in my mind, to 
which I am accustomed to pay no attention. If any 
one questions me as to wliat it is that I experience, I 
should perhaps say that after a while I have such a 
feeling of fatigue that I am obliged to let go of tlie 
instrument. This is not absolutely exact ; the end of 
the muscular contraction was not directly produced by 
fatigue. When the fatigue occurred I reflected upon 
this unpleasant sensation that I was experiencing, and 
asked myself whether it was of sufficient intensity to 
justify me in stopping my effort I deliberated on 
this pointy thought of the length of the dynamographie 
corvei proposed to myself to endure it until another 
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half revolution of the cylinder had been made, etc. 
After having dclil>eratcd I reached a decision. I re- 
solved to loosen my fingers. It is therefore my will 
wliich finally settled the limit of the state of contrac- 
tion. The fatigue and the other trifi:ng enough motives 
which I have just mentioned were only indirect causes ; 
the direct cause which brought about the end of the 
voluntary contraction was the subject^s will. 

I have no doubt that analogous states of conscious- 
ness occur with hysterical patients. I suspect, conse- 
quently, that if such a subject, considered as typical of 
the class, sustained an effort of contraction only for a 
very short time, this result might be as much from 
weakness of will, from caprice, from a feeling of ennui 
or bad humour, in fact, from any trivial circumstance, 
as from a real feebleness of motor power ; and a long 
effort might be attributed to an exceptionally good will 
produced by vanity, coc^uetry, etc. ; and consequently 
tlie length of the state of contraction would have no 
absolute value. 

This only applies, of course, as long as an hysterical 
patient finds himself placed under conditions to which 
a normal patient would be subject, that is to say, using 
a sensible limb and having sensations of fatigue and of 
effort. It is the movements of the sensible limb which 
are especially subjected to the psychological influences 
of which I have just spoken. 

AVhcn the hysterical subject uses his insensible 
limb the mental conditions of the experiment are en- 
tirely different The conscious will (that is to say, the 
will of the chief personality) only interferes for a single 
moment during the experiment — at the beginning. If 
the subject be asked to press a dynamometer and con- 
tinue the pressure, his'vrill orders the contraction and 
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sets it to work. Then the hand continues to press with- 
out his being conscious of it and ^nthout the slightest 
necessity for his l>eing engrossed by it. Jn the same 
way when he is asked to retain an attitude, to keep his 
anu extended liorizontaliy, if the arm is anaesthetic, 
the subject need only take the required position. Then 
he no longer has any sensation arising from his ami, 
and need not pay any attention to it, and the arm re- 
mains stretched out as if it were forgotten. AVe see, 
therefore, that tlie two mental situations are not com- 
parable. 

The first fact to be noticed is that the insensihlo 
mc mlier generally remains longer in a state of contrac- 
tion than the sensible member ; the power of contrac- 
tion is less considerable, but in return the duration is 
greater. If the dynamograpliic curve of the sensible an<l 
the anaesthetic sides t>e taken and comiiared, this difTcr- 
ence of length will be found, and at the same time the 
curve of the anaesthetic side is smoother and more reg- 
ular; there is no trembling whatever. This may lie 
seen in Fig. 2, which shows two dynamograpliic curves 
taken on P. S— ,wlio is anirsthetic on the right si<lc. 
The curve of contraction of the left (sensible) side is 
the higher of the two. It is short and tremulous. The 
curve of contraction of the right (anfesthetic) side was 
taken immediately after and with the same apparatus. 
It is about two and a half times longer, and is smoother 
and more regular. 

On the other hand, the maximum amount of pres- 
sure is less than in the former case, and the curve is 
not as high above the abscissa line. One might then 
suppose that this is a kind of compensation, and that if 
the subject tried to maintain a light pressure with his 
sensible hand he would reproduce, the curve of con* 
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traction of his anteBthetic hand; yet I am convinced 
that that would be a mistake. 

The true reason that the curve of contraction given 




Fio. 2.— Dynamooraimiic curve ok a iiyhtkrk'al buiuect: The 
three fif^uivs are (loriionsof the iwiiic tracing, which readv from 
rif^ht to left. In each flgure the u|>|)or curve is from the sensi* 
ble hand, and the lower from the ana*8thetic hand. The first of 
thew curves is short; wc sec it onlf on the first and second 
portions of the tracing. It has disappeared on the third, where 
onlx the abscissa lino remains. Further, it is rather trembling 
and irregular, and in its first phase pretty well elevated. The 
curve of the anaesthetic hand is longer. After a gradual ascent 
it continues almost parallel to the abscissa line, and follows it 
through the three portions of the tracing before uniting with it. 
(Reduced to one third.) 

by the anaesthetic hand is longer is psycliological. The 
length of the curve results from the absence of the 
sensation of fatigue. It is the sensation of fatigue which 
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commonly, in a Bubjoct of sound will, sets a limit to 
long continued effort from its depressing character. 
Fatigue occurs long before muscular cxiiaustion and 
prcHcrves us from it. In a limited secondary conscious- 
ncH8 the sensation of fatigue is not produced, or, at 
least, if it is produced, it is not as clear, as intense, as 
well co-ordinated with the movements of the arm as in 
the larger and richer consciousness ; it neither warns 
the subject, nor causes the state of contraction to couw. 
The prolongtition of this state is then, like all the other 
charactcriKtics that we have mentioned, the sign of an 
inferior form of consciousness. 

The result of the preceding facts is that we find in 
the germ in the contractions of the insensible hand 
the spontaneous or induced characteristics of hysterical 
contractions. These characteristics are, first, a state of 
semicontraction, for when a limb is contracted the con- 
traction may still be increased by faradization (Richer), 
and, further, the muscular sensation of the contrac*tod 
muscle is weaker than that of the muscle in a state of 
voluntary contraction (Boudct de Paris, and Brissaud) ; 
second, when traction is used on a contracted limb it 
yields to the pull, but much more slowly than a limb 
made rigid by the ^nll. It yields, moreover, without 
fatigue or modification of the respiratory rhythm (Cliar- 
cot and Richet). 

The motor work of an insensible limb may be 
studied also under another form — namely, through its 
conservation of an attitude. The subject can keep a 
fatiguing position (with his insensible ann) a very long 
time — generally a much Idnger time' tlmn is possible 
with the sensible arm. lie can place himself, as it 
were, voluntarily in a state of partial catalepsy. 

All these facta show us that phenomena of catalepsy 
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and contraction are, to a certain extent, the exprcsBion 
of di?ision8 of consciousness ; they indicate the rousing 
of fragmentary consciousnesses, which contain little 
more than motor images and which are too contracted 
to experience the phenomenon of fatigue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AUTOMATIO HANDWRITINO OF HTSTERICAL PATIElTra. 

I. 

The co-operation of Bcveral con8cioii8iie86C8, in tlio 
caAo of an hysterical patient, is shown in quite a re- 
ninrkahle way in what is called ^'automatic liand- 
writing.'' The interest of this phenomenon is still 
further increased by the frequency with which it occurs 
with spiritists, and even with normal subjects; but 
nowhere else, I believe, is its mechanism so easy to 
study and demonstrate as in the cases of hysterical 
subjects. The question, therefore, deserves full treat- 
ment in a separate chapter. 

I have already spoken of automatic handMrriting^ 
particularly in Chapter IV, where I endeavoured to 
show the existence of a Bul)conscious person during the 
waking state. Let us briefly recall the facts. We saw 
that if the anicsthetic hand be guided in order to make 
it write a word, the hand repeats this word ; tliat is the 
first case of automatic handwriting. We saw also tliat 
in a division of consciousness produced by distraction, 
the unconscious personality may respond, by writing; 
to questions put to it in a low voice ; that is a second 
case of automatic handwriting, and here the writing ia 
more developed, for it does not stop with reprodudiig 
the question — ^it also replies to it 
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In both the circumstances which we now recall the 
movement of writing served as a medium of expression 
for the unconscious personality ; and, further, it de- 
8cril)ed perceptions and ideas which belonged to this 
personality, and which the principal consciousness did 
not know. The separation of consciousnesses is com- 
plete and absolute. 

In my own researches, where I studied the relations of 
distinct consciousnesses, automatic handwriting played 
a very different part ; it served as a connecting link be- 
tween the two consciousnesses. The idea of expression 
belongs to one of the consciousnesses, and the graphic 
movement which conveys this idea belongs to the 
other. They are in a sort of collaboration.* 

The way in which experiments show this co-opera- 
tion is this: An hysterical patient is asked to think 
for some time of an object or woni ; nothing more is 
said to him; he is not told to write anything, for if 
tliis order were given to him a voluntary action of the 
kind which we have studied in the preceding chapter 
would be induced. At present it is not a movement 
tliat we wish to study, but an idea. To attain this end 
it is well to choose, among the ideas that are suggested, 
one that does not contain an evident motor reference. 
If, for example, the hysterical patient is asked to think 
of the person with whom she has just been talking 
alK>ut the letter that she has received, or of tome other 
such memory, it is clear that an idea of an action to 
be performed is not suggested to her mind, but an idea- 
tion state simply. 

* [It may well occur to tho reader to ask whether the evidence of 
this collaboration docs not to a degree counteract the evidence that 
the two consciousnesses are really distinct enough to be called tepa- 
late perM>nalitieB.-*ED.] 
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Allow her to he absorbed for a moment in her idea, ' 
then 8lip a pencil into the insensible hand, which is hid- 
den from her by a screen. Very soon ^he hand moves, 
grasps the pencil, and l)e|]^ns to write, and what is writ- 
ten is the word of which she was thinking. When the 
subject pictures to herself, not a sign, but a complete 
object like a hetui or a human figure, we sometimes find 
that the anaesthetic hand tries to draw an outline of the 
objects, thus revealing to the experimenter the inmost 
depth of the subject's thought. 

This experiment, difficult as it may seem, is yet 
very easy. It succeeds in a great many cases where 
scarcely any other phenomenon of mental division ex- 
ists. The graphic translation of a state of mind by the 
secondary personality ought then to be considered in 
these hysterical jHitients as a subconscious action of an 
elementary nature. In this way, as I have said before, 
the phenomena of automatic handwriting can be demon- 
strated with people who are not hysterical ; it is the 
exaggeration of the phenomenoa tliat is peculiar to hys- 
teria. The movement is so clear and so gross, so to 
speak, that in order to see it it is only necessary to 
watch the insensible hand. 

Fio. 8.— Automatic writino op a hysteric. She wrote: **It 
plagues me, that fountain '* (C*cst aga^ant, cetto fontaine). 

Fig. 8 is of interest only as showing vrith what 
facility the automatic handwriting manifests itself. An 
hysterical patient was seated in the laboratory near a 
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table; some water dropped noisily from an open faucet 
a few yardg from her. A pencil was Blip])ed in her 
ana'fttlictic ri^Iit lian<l without her knowledge, and the 
handwriting I>etraye(l the irritation that the noise of the 
water cauf^ed her to feel. 

In this way automatic handwriting may express 
either the thoughts that are suggested to an hysterical 
patient or his own voluntary thoughts. If his hand 
holds a pen or pencil, it immediately records the state 
of the dominant consciousness. It is not even neces- 
sary for the idea to be a habitual one, for when the 
subject reads aloud, that may be sufficient to start the 
pen writing. Naturally the pen does not keep ))ace 
with the reading ; moreover, the automatic handwriting 
generally only traces some words of the text that is 
read — here an entire word, there a single letter or a 
figure. When the complete word is written it no 
longer keeps up with the reading, if that still continues ; 
the subject is sometimes two or three lines further on 
when his liand finishes writing the word. It follows, 
therefore, that there are two diiTerent simultaneous 
thoughts. I have remarked that often subjects write 
with less facility when automatic handwriting is induced 
without their knowledge; they hesitate, stop, seem 
disturbed or irritated, without being able to account 
for it. 

Automatic movements manifest themselves, to a 
certain extent, in proportion to the intensity of the 
tlioughts. As soon as the patient makes an intellectual 
effort to remember or reason, or to guess anything, 
the insensible hand holding the pencil takes the neces* 
aary position for writing; as soon as the problem is 
solved or given up, the hand drops the pen and settles 
itself in an attitude of repose. 
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II. 

In all of tho preccxling cases a gu1)consciou0 move- 
ment is induced by a conscious mental representation. 
We may determine, with the help of an example, tho 
extent to which the phenomenon is conscious. Tho 
subject is asked how old he is. Just when he is go- 
ing to reply, or even some seconds before he answers, 
the pen, which has been carefully slipped between 
his anaesthetic thumb and first finger, makes the same 
written response. The sxibject lias a conscious repre- 
sentation of his age; he is not conscious of what he 
has written. The first lialf of tho psychomotor pro- 
cess is conscious, therefore, and the second subcon- 
scious. 

If we were to confine our attention to the preceding 

cases we might believe that automatic handwriting 

conmsts of simple reftcx movements ]>nNlueed by i<leas. 

It is easy to show the inadequac^y of this interpretation, 

however. In reality there are in all tliene ex|)erimcnt8 

two thoughts which fuse and supplement each other. 

Thus the insensible member does niit licgin to write, 

usually, until a pen has been put between the fingers. 

If the hand does not take tho nec*e8Hary attitude for 

writing it remains immovable, or at least its movements 

are vague, undecided, and easy to distinguish from the 

tnie graphiq movements. With some subjects, it is 

tnie, the insensible hand writes without the proper 

attitude for writing having been given to it For lack 

of a pen it writes with the end of the first finger, 

which requires a totally different movement Thus tho 

position imparted to the limB changes the form of tho 

response. We have already seen a similar fact in sub* 

conscioiis movements in response to a sensation equally 
14 
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subconscious.* TIiis influence of position is the first 
complication of the phenomenon. 

Otiier instances also show it — for example, an 
ingenious experiment of M. Babinski, wliich lie has 
kindly reporte<l to me.t The subject, when in his wak- 
ing state, is asked to think of a number ; then some one 
takes his insensible hand and, unknown to the subject 
—as, for example, acting behind his back — bends his 
finger for him a certain number of times; when the 
numl)er is reached of which the subject is thinking, the 
finger becomes rigid, and in this way indicates the cor- 
rect numl)er. It is unnecessary to say that this result 
can not be explained by simple reflex movement. In 
order to stop at the proper moment the subject must 
have an intelligence that allows the finger to bend, 
counts the number of ficxions, then when the number is 
equal to the number thought, stiffens the finger with 
the evident intention of stopping the experimenter in 
his numeration. 

M. Onanoff has endeavoured to measure the reac- 
tion time of such unconscious movements produceil by 
conscious ideas, arranging the experiment in this way : 
Tlie subject was asked to think of a number. Let us 
suppose that he thought of the numl)er two. The 
member is touched a first tune and the moment of con- 
tact is recorded on a registering cylinder. The subject's 
finger docs not stir. It is touclied a second time, and 
this time the finger moves. The contact of the experi- 
menter and the subject's movement are recorded on the 
same cylinder, and the distance between two marks 

•Seep. 125. 

t M. Babinski has reached independently by different methods 
•eteral of the obserrations described abore. The same is also tni« 
of M. Onanoff (Arch, de Neurologic, 1990). 
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givcR tlie length of time of the BubcoiiBcious reaction. 
The reading of the tracings has shown tliat the time of 
the suhconscious reaction is less than the same suhjcct^s 
reaction time when performing a volnntary movement 
with his nonanossthetic meml)er. As a matter of fact, 
the time is from 0*07 to 0*11 with suhjects liaving for 
voluntary movements a reaction time of from 0*127 to 
0*106. This experiment furnishes a good objective con- 
trol against simulation ; it agrees, moreover, with that 
that we have already reix)rted above in connection with 
the subconscious reaction which accompanies a volun- 
tary movement of an ansesthetic limb. 

As an appendix to the preceding scries of experi- 
ments, we may note a slightly different fact which 
proves the great complexity of fonns which the co- 
operation of the two consciousnesses exhibits. In the 
automatic handwriting which we have descril)ed one 
of the consciousnesses pictures the idea and the other 
expresses it. It is possible that the principal conscious- 
ness, instead of inducing the processes of an action in 
the domain of the other consciousness, only induces a 
tendency — a particular orientation of i<Ieas. Tlie cir- 
cumstances under which this sort of psychical induc- 
tion is produced are very interesting, I think, for they 
are found also in a great many other cases than hys- 
teria. The subject is asked for the name of a person 
or an object.which he has difficulty in recalling, as, for 
example, a date or any event whatever. The subject 
endeavours to remember it, but without success. lie 
says that the word is on the end of his tongue, but his 
efforts to pronounce it are vain. If, then, a pencil is 
put in his anossthetic hand, and it be already accus- 
tomed to automatic handwriting, it may happen that it 
immediately writes the words that the subject has been 
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fruitlessly cndcavourin*; to pronounce. This proves, 
in the first place, that the secondary consciousness may 
Iiavc a more extended memory on certain points than the 
first consciousness. The observation is interesting and 
deserves to be recorded, since well-conducted experi- 
ments by other observers have led to the same result, 
showing in tlie same way that unconscious memory may 
be more extended than conscious memory.* But it is 
not to iUustrate this fact tliat I reiMirt the preceding 
experiment ; it is to give an achlitional example of the 
co-oi)enition of the two consciousnesses. In this quest 
for a forgotten word the first consciousness gives an 
impulse to the second ; a complex influence and one 
tliat is difficult to define, but which is nevertheless real, 
is, therefore, at work between the two consciousnesses. 
It is very curious that notwithstanding these direct 
and intimate communications, the two consciousnesses 
remain distinct, and that one of them at least, the 
principal consciousness, continues to ignore completely 
the existence of the other. It seemed to me that such 
a situation could not be long sustained, and that if the 
points of contact between the two consciousnesses were 
nmltiplied ex|)erimentally, one of them, the abnonnal, 
would tend to develop at the expense of the other. 
We have, in fact, already seen such a development of 
the subconscious phenomena that it showed itself 
caiNiblo of absorbing and oblitemting the normal ego 
altogether.f We saw that if during a st<ite of distrac- 
tion the 0ulK*ons(;iou8 person 1)ecomo a little excited, 
the normal personality lapses and the subconscious per- 
son comes to the front, producing somnambulism. 



* DcAunls, Lef Sensations intomcs, p. 183. 
t Abore, chap. t. 
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Now, the same sort of thing takes place here. If a hys- 
terical patient bo compelled to think of a scries of 
ideas, while unknown to him automatic handwriting re- 
veals and translates all Ids states of consciousness, there 
comes a time when the patient stops and shows signs 
of uneasiness ; she feels the ideas vanishing which she 
has just conjured up, and loses clear consciousness of 
them. If she lias l)een engaged in a mental calculation 
she becomes confused in the midst of the iigures, can 
no longer rememlxsr them, and declares herself unable 
to compute the sum, whereas the automatic handwrit- 
ing, which has not forgotten any part of the proccm, 
writes the numlier without hesitation. The sul)con- 
scious, in these experiments, invades the field of the 
principal consciousness, and absorbs some of its ideas ; 
and it may easily monopolize them all and bring on 
somnambulism. 

III. 

In order to keep accurately to facts, we must en- 
large a little upon the dcscri]>tion of what we have 
called automatic handwriting. Tliis phrase, which has 
long been sanctioned by usage, but is very colourless, 
can be applied only to a restricted class of movements, 
i. e., to graphic movements which are unknoMn to the 
principal consciousness. In reality, these are not the 
only ones that may occur under the conditions dc- 
scril)ed. Sensations, ideas, states of all kinds which 
occur in the principal consciousness, may bring aliout a 
great variety of movements in the secondary conscious- 
ness. If handwriting occurs and registers these states, 
it is because a pencil has been put in the hand or for 
some similar reason. There is nothing easier than to 
modify the form of record, for it depends, to a great 
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extent, npon the position 
given to the insensible 
limb or upon the register- 
ing apparatus with which 
it is put in connection. If 
a rubber tube connected 
with a recording cylinder 
be placed in the insensi- 
ble hand, and the subject 
be asked to think of a 
number, the hand will 
change the nature of its 
movement; instead'' of 
writing it presses the 
tube, and the number of 
pressures indicate the fig- 
nres in mind. The dis- 
tinctness of these pressures 
is shown by the cut in 
Fig. 4. 

If the apparatus be put 
on any other part of the 
body, this region will ex- 
press in its own way the 
idea in the mind of the 
subject. The movements 
of respiration even may 
be modified by this psy- 
cliological influence. 

These curious results 
are explained very satis- 
factorily when the work- 
ings of subconsciousnesses 
are understood. The un- 
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conscioiiB person grasps the idea of the experimenter 
and does his utmost to comply with it. 

The graphic method has the advantage of throwing 
light upon certain peculiarities which either escaped un- 
noticed or were liardly noticeable as long as automatic 
handwriting alone was resorted to. The fir=^t point to 
which I wish to draw attention is the influence which 
the intensity of the stimulation exerts upon the move- 
ments of the subconscious person. We said that auto- 
matic handwriting especially tends to show states of 
mental obsession. It is plain that if we suppose two 
ideas of unequal force to intersect the field of conscious- 
ness at the same time, the idea which is the strongest, 
the most plausible, or the most interesting, will be the 
one to direct the subconscious movement of the hand. 
It is interesting to see this marked difference in the 
tracings. We may pcrfonn the experiment by placing 
a metronome near the subject and asking him not to 
listen to the beats; his insensible hand, unknown to 
him, holds a dynamograph which is connected with a 
registering cylinder, and it may be seen by the straight 
line which is traced on the cylinder that the hand has 
not exerted any pressure (Fig. 6). While the subject 
endeavours not to hear the noise of the metronome, the 
acoustic stimulation is from a psychological point of 
view diminished in force. Then reversing the condi- 
tions of the experiment, the subject is asked to listen 
carefully to the metronome, and we see at once by the 
strong pressures made rhytlnnically and unconsciously 
by the hand that the auditory sensation has increased 
intensity — at least it is so in all cases of importance. 

There is a second point also that the grapldc ap- 
paratus well illuatratesi and it only remaina to point it 
out. 
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Snboonscioas movements of the nature of those 
which we have been studying usually take place in the 

insensible parts of the 
body ; at least it is there 
that the experimenter 
chiefly seeks to produce 
them, because he wishes 
to guard against simula- 
tion by getting the pres- 
ence of well-controlled 
ana^Hthcsia. But ana»- 
e - ^ thcsia is not a necessary 
g § condition of the division 
of consciousness, and a 
state of distraction is 
capable of producing 
similar effects. It there- 
fore scorned well to study 
the influence that anaes- 
thesia exerts on the force 
of su1)conscious move- 
ments. 

The investigation was 
made on a young hysteri- 
cal girl whose right arm 
was insensible. Two 
pieces of registering ap- 
paratus were used, one 
on the right and the 
other on the left arm, 
and in the first experi- 
ment a metronome was set beating, while in the second 
the subject was asked to think of a numeral. Four 
tracings appear in Fig. 6| representing the results of 
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the fint testo. Wc see plainly that the BnbconBcioiis 
Tnovemcnts that come from the inscnBible limb aro 
very diBtinct in the tracing, while they are not marked 
in the tracing from the senfiible limb. We most not 




Fio. 0. — Graphic TRAriNo op the unconscmuus xovkmcnts op a 
HYSTERIC : The first and second tracings belong to the same ex* 
peri men t. A metronome is started bc«ide tlie subject ; the tn^ 
cing of the insensible arm (1) indicates that the unconscious 
movements are produced in the arm by the influence of the 
noise ; the tracing of the sensible arm (2) shows no morement. 
The two following tracings were taken while the subject tboughl 
of the number 6 ; that of the insensible arm (3) shows the un- 
conscious movements which translate the idea of the number 5; 
that of the sensible arm (4) is free from them. 



place too great reliance upon this difference, for it re- 
Bult8 from a compariaon of tracings taken with two 
different apparatns; and aa it is impomble to obtain 
tambours and levers that are exactly alike, we can not 
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saj to what degree tlie difference of the tracings arifics 
from the phenomena registered, and to what extent 
from the apparatus. 

But, to obviate this uncertainty, instead of modify- 
ing the apparatus we may alter the distribution of the 




Fio. 7. — The same experiment as that of the preceding figure, only 
with the (lilTercnce that the senHible arm has been paralyssed 
and made anaesthetic by suggestion. The tracings (1) and (3) 
belong to the arm that was originally ana}!<thctio (spontane- 
ously); the tracings (2) and (4) belong to the arm rendered 
aiurstbetic by suggestion. 

Bubjcct^s sensibility. A hypnotic suggestion is enough 
to cause a stroke of insensibility and paralysis in the 
left arm ; then the subject is roused, the cylinder is 
again put in movement, and, as before, two sorts of 
subconscious movements are taken — first by employing 
the beat of the metronome, and next by asking the sub- 
ject to think of a numeral. The tracings obtained 
(Fig. 7) should not be compared with one another, for 
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the rcoRonB already indicatod, but with thoso of the 
preceding figure. 

I Biinply draw attention to the linefi from the left 
anil : while it ia seuKiblc the unconscious movements 
that it shows are lacking ; as soon as a stroke of paraly- 
sis is induced these movements liecome very consider- 
able. The diflcrence is so marked that it requires no 
commentary. We should add a remark uiKiU detail, 
however, for no matter how exact it may be made the 
graphic method needs to be constantly explained if wo 
would avoid errors. It must not be thought that the 
sensible members do not show any subconscious move- 
ment. The negative result in the tracings is due in 
large part to tlie fact that a bilateral experiment has 
been made; the two recording tambours have been 
simultaneously applied to a sensible and an uisensible 
region. In tliis way the unconscious person has been 
obliged to a degree to think simultaneously of two 
points of his body, and ho lias preferred to devote him- 
self to the insensible region. If the experiment ia 
unilateral — L e., if the tambour be applied only to the 
insensible region— entirely different tracings are ob- 
tained, and show plainly the presence of subconscious 
movements. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

IDEAS OF 8UI1CON8CIOV8 ORIGIN. 

L 

In the rcMMirchcB which we are at present expound- 
ing on the co-operation of separate consciousnesses, Ve 
have seen so far that the idea conceived, the will to 
perfonn an action, and finally the point of departure 
and the initiative in the phenomenon belong in the 
principal consciousness — in that which speaks through 
the mouth of the waking subject. The rMen may l)o 
revcn^ and the whole trend of events take on an- 
other phase. The initiative may ])ass to the set'ondary 
C(»nfl(»iousnefts — to that which d(»es not talk, and which in 
a great many cases remains so rudimcnt^iry that it was 
long construed as only certain insignificant movements. 
A ficnsation perceived by the secondary consciousness 
may happen to rouse an idea which will lie transmitted 
to the first consciousness without the tatter's being awaro 
of the origin. 

We have assumed that to find any insensible region 
whatever in the case of a hysterical subject, and to hide 
this region from his sight by a screen, is sufficient to 
make him completely ignore all the phenomena that 
are induced in these insensible parts of his body. This 
i^ of course, only an ideal. A perfect division of eon- 
scioasnessy only possible schematicallyi is necessary to 
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prevent tlio subject' b normal ego from perceiving any- 
thing at all that is happening in a part of his organism. 
But we made this supposition, at the same time know- 
ing it to be erroneous, because it is necessary to arrange 
our facts. We can not describe at the same time both 
the division of consciousness and also the reciprocal 
influences of the separate consciousnesses which tend to 
make the division less complete. So we may now 
return to our first descriptions, and add some reflec- 
tions which will make them more accurate. 

A fact that is quite exact, at least according to my 
observations, is that the subject does not perceive the 
stimulations that are applied to an insensible region; 
he does not perceive tliem as * they really are, and is 
unable to localize them on the point stimulated. If the 
palm of his hand is pricked with a pin he docs not 
connect the sensation of pricking with this place; 
moreover, if he is able to place it he is no longer anies- 
thetic there. Sensations induced in anaesthetic regions 
remain, then, unconscious; but they produce other 
phenomena which ]X3netrate to the noniml conM!ious- 
ncHs ; these are ideas, images, and sometimes false fier- 
ceptions and hallucinations. From this we see that 
the subject does not perceive the stimulation;. but ho 
may have the idea of this stimulation without knowing 
why and how this idea comes to him. 

An experiment may be cited which will enable us 
better to understand this curious result than a long de- 
scription would. We take the insensible liand, place 
it behind a screen, and prick it nine times with a pin. 
During this time, or after ceasing to prick it,: we ask 
the subject to think of any number wliatever and toll 
U3 what it is. He replies that he has chosen the figure 
0, that is to say, the one that corresponds to the nnm- 
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her of pricks. lie did not foel the thrust of tlio pin, he 
<lid n(»t know that ho had been pricked, he was antes- 
tketic ; but nevertheless he must have felt something, 
as the agreement clearly shows. The stinmlus, al- 
though neither felt nor perceived by the nonnal ego, 
produced a certain effect upon this ego, and caused an 
idea — the idea of the numl)er of pricks.* 

This result does not seem strange when we under- 
stand completely the nature of these alterations of con- 
sciousness. For we see that everything is linked to- 
gether, and that such and such a fact, which seems 
strange when looked at separately, is in reality neces- 
sary and logical. But general information is not^ ob- 
tainable at once, and when I commenced these studies 
on ann?sthesia I knew nothing whatever of the fact just 
mentioned, believing myself under illusion when I first 
found it out Several times I made notes in my mem- 
orandum book of observations during which a hys- 
terical patient, whose anresthesia had been well under 
control, declare<l that at a certain time she had guessed 
what was Iwing done to the anresthetic region. One 
day a woman, named Mel., whose right arm was antes- 
thetic, who had Ikjcu nijide to write the word Salpc- 
triere, declared this word hml appeared to her " written 
in white on a black ground,^' and yet she had not seen 
her hand, and had not felt either contact or pricks. I 
wrote down this strange fact, but, being occupied with 
other researches, did not continue this one. Two years 
later I had occasion to resume my studies on hysterical 
anaesthesia. I carried on the examination of this ques- 
tion systematically, and was not long in ascertaining 



* M. BabinskI priratdy informs me that be alto diioorered tbit 
fict independently at about the tame time. 
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that, 08 a matter of fact, a Htiinulus that is not felt may 
yet cause an idea in the mind of tlie patient. 

Finally, this is the way it seems to me the procef« 
should l>o reprcsentoil to oneself in order fully to com- 
prehend it. AH sensorial stimulation produces in a nor- 
mal individual the suggestion of a scries of associated 
images. A nonnal individual has consciousness of all 
that, as well of the images that are conjured up, as of 
the sensation that is the point pf departure for them. 
With the hysterical patient the stinnilating sensation 
remains in the dark ; it continues unconscious, hut it 
retains its suggestive quality, and continues to call up 
the same train of images as if it were ])erccived and 
recognised. The jiroccss, therefore, develops naturally. 
If six pricks are made on tlie hack of a sensible hand, 
the subject will count them and conse(|uently will think 
of the number six just as a nonnal individual would, only 
with the hysterical patient the first part of the process 
happens in one consciousness and tlie second in another. 

We will find more than one example of these psy- 
chologiciil phenomena in observations on suggestion 
that have l)een rejjorted by other authors. I shall des- 
ignate them for study under the phnise stiggeMtiom 
frmn nnconMctous indieatumfi. The particular charac- 
teristic of the experiments which I shall now describe 
is that the nnperceived stimulation rouses associations 
of natural and, to a certain extent, normal ideas. Tlie 
idea of numlier occurring after a succession of pricks i« 
by no means an artificial idea ; it unites perception and 
represents it under a different form. It is very curioufl 
to see these natural associations preserved notwithstand- 
ing the mental disintegration, and serving as a connect- 
ing link between separate consciousnesses that have no 
longer any knowledge of each other. 
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Tlicro in tlioii an iiloa of 8u1)conscious origin which 
rises in the normal consciouHncHs of the hyBterical pa- 
tient. What becomes of this idea ? Wliat form will 
it take ? What events will it call forth ? A multitude 
of complications may arise here, of which I shall show 
several examples elsewhere, where other facts borrowed 
from mental pathology may be cited in confirmation of 
these. 

Sometimes the subconscious idea becomes a voice 
that talks to the subject, and advises or threatens him ; 
sometimes it is the source of a motor impulse, and in- 
duces movements, actions, etc. ; it may also give rise to 
delirium. Nothing of this kind took place with hiy 
subjects — I do not know why. Experimentation keeps 
concealed many artificial conditions which turn the 
event in one or another of many possible directions. 
My cxiwriments took the direction of the visual sense ; 
the idea suggested by subconscious sensaticms has al- 
wavs l)een a visual idea, and has often amounted to a 
Lulhicination of vision. 

I d<» not lK3lieve that my own suggestions contributed 
consiilenibly in giving this form to the suggested ideas, 
for it was a long time before I understood the fact. 
AVhcn I gave three stimulations, for example, to an 
anarathetic hand, the subject simply replied to the ques- 
tion '* What are you thinking of ? " "I am thinking of 
the numl)er three." This reply indicated nothing more 
to me than any other idea of an abstract kind might 
have done. But little by little the replies liecame more 
prc(*iiH3. The subject said, *^ I am thinking of three in 
tlie shape of three points " ; another^ '* I see bars and 
clubs'' ; or a third, ^' I see columns." I did not know 
what to think of these eccentricities, and I set it down 
to the patient's inmgination ; but one day it suddenly 
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came to mo that the subjoct saw points when I pricked 
him, and hara and cluba when I moved hin ana>Hthctic 
finger. Undoubtedly, it was a visual image of his liand 
or .of the stimulation that appeared to him, and then all 
my subsequent experiments confirmed this inter|)rc- 
tation. 

II. 

"We may now proceed to study two principal points : 
first, what are the unconscious stimulations tliat may in- 
directly affect the normal consciousness of the subject ; 
and, second, under what form do these stimulations i>enc- 
trate to consciousness. 

All stimulations of an amesthetic sensorial organ may 
arouse conscious ideas through suggestion. I liave al- 
ready cited tactile stimulations in this connection, and 
it may now be added that the same result is reached by 
o]>erating with the muHcular sense. If the hand is 
nia<le to write a letter or word, the subject, asked ti> 
think of a letter or word, may indicate those that ho 
has written unconsciously. Likewise, if the same move- 
ment is conmiunicated several times to a finger, tlio 
number of these movements will decide the number in 
his mind. By laying raised letters or drawings on tho 
skin the image of the letters and drawings may 1)0 pro- 
duced in the subject's mind — ^lie \vill speak of them if 
he is asked what he is tliinking about. It will also bo 
seen that through such infiuences the subject may rep- 
resent his anaesthetic hand or arm to himself in ex- 
actly the position in which it has been placod out of 
liis sight It is also sufiiciont to ask him to think of 
any part of his hand whatever in order to find that it is 
the part that has boon pricked, which proves that he 

loeaUzes the stimulation somewhat, altliougli be does 
10 
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not perceive it. ThcHe processes famish an indirect 
means of measuring tlie sensibility of an anccstlietic 
nicnilier with an testhesionieter. Things occar in a gen- 
eral way as if the suhject got tlio stimulation tmnslateil 
into the language of another than the tactile or mus- 
cular sense. In this way all the details of the tactile 
stimulation which can Ije translated, for example, into 
visual language >dll be retained. 

Tlie exi)eriment might be conducted in such a man- 
ner as to make the stimulation no longer of sensorial 
but of intellectual nature. Wo may make the anaes- 
thetic hand write sevend figures and place them under 
one another as if arranging them for addition ; the sub- 
ject's ego will think, not of the whole series of these 
figures, but of the total number. 

These different kinds of stinudation do not always 
produce the psychical effects of which we have spoken. 
If the subject is very much occupied it is quite possible 
that the slight effect of the stimulations will not be caught 
or noticed. The patient must be spoken to, made to sit 
' down where there is no noise, w*ith his insensible hand 
hidden before it is stimulated. It is probable that the 
unconscious personality which is in all hysterical pa- 
tients will very quickly understimd the experimenter's 
thought ; it hears him question the subject and ask him 
to think of a number ; at the same time it perceives 
that the experimenter gives a number determined by 
pricks to the insensible hand. With a little perspicacity 
he ought to understand the aim of the research ; then 
ho enters into it and endeavours to influence the nor- 
mal consciousness of the subject. lie suggests to it in 
Lis turn, as he does under many other circumstances, 
as we shall see further on (in Chapter YI). I have not 
tlie slightest doubt that it is this unconscious person- 
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alitj tliat whinpers to the first conscionBncm the idea of 
the nuinl)cr, and the latter receives the idea without 
knowing whence it comes. I do not believe, tliercfore, 
that the process can Ix) described as a series of associa- 
tions of ideas; that requires action and reaction of a 
more complicated kind. 

Let us pass from this rather obscure aspect of the 
question and reach the final result. The idea, whose 
origin we have studied, appears in the nonnal con- 
sciousness ; let us say, for example, that it is an idea of 
numl)er ; nine pricks have been made on the 'anies- 
thctic hand, and the subject thinks of the numtier nine. 
How has he come to select this numl»er? One mi^Iit 
think that he had counted the sensations, and of course 
it is evident that some one must have counted them 
in order to know the sum. But this some one is often 
not the normal consciousness. Tlie normal conscious- 
ness knows nothing of it all. Tlie subject can only aay 
one thing, and that is that he thought of the figure 9. 
Another consciousness has made the addition and given 
it to him all ready ; he only knows the total. 

The subject, ignorant of the origin of nine, does 
not hesitate to claim it as his own. lie is under the 
illusion that he has chosen this numl)er freely, and he is 
persuaded that if he had cared to he would have been 
able to choose some other. But by repeating the same 
experiment he is shown that the contrary is the ease, 
and that he is placed under the temporary impossibility 
of thinking of any other figure than that one. I have 
sometimes made use of the following device, which puz- 
zles a great many patients : Any number whatever, say 
three, is written on a piece of paper, which is folded 
up and given to the patient, who is asked to choose any 
number he likes and to think of it for a few momenta. 
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While tlie patient ib determining on the figure his 
an«D8tIictic hand is pricked three times, which obliges 
him to think of the figure 3. Tlien when he an- 
nounces tliis three that he believes he has chosen at 
random, he is tuld to unfohl the pa])er and is shown 
that his thought was foreseen. The success of this 
little experiment is almost certain. 

The foregoing conclusions clearly show that the pa- 
tient by no ineiins understands the source of the idea 
that comes suddenly, bruscpiely, and absorbs the field 
of nonnal conscicmsness. The subjects whom w*e have 
studied never — ^and I desire to emphasize this point — 
never suspect the origin of these ideas. The diviision 
of consciousness has always been complete, absolute, 
notwithstanding the communications that have been 
established between the two consciousnesses. 

One of the most curious characteristics of this ex- 
periment is the st4ite of obsession into which a ixjrscm 
is thro>\Ti for the moment. This state commences 
sometimes as soon as the first prick is made. The sub- 
ject can not think of a number until the series of pricks 
is ended, even if they were to continue up to a hun- 
dred ; and, as wo have said, it is this number of sthnu* 
lations that forces itself upon his mind. There are, 
nevertheless, some subjects who succeed in es(*aping 
from this l>esetting influence by the use of a subterfuge. 
When asked to think of a number they employ the 
number of stimulations as if it were a sum of tens, or 
to insert it in some other combination. 

In course of time, when the experiments are repeated, 
ideas suggested by unconscious perception betiome ex- 
tremely intense. I have most often seen them take 
the form of visual images. The visual image becomes, 
according to the patients, as dazzling as the sensation of 
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an electric light It objectifies itself and may obliter- 
ate extenml objects like a real hallucination, to such an 
extent that a eubject who is reading a pajKsr during the 
ox|)eriment is obliged to discontinue his reading, as lio 
no longer sees the printed characters. When subjects 
reach this degree of sensibility extremely light stimula- 
tions immediately apjx^ar in visual form, and they 
sometimes lielieve that they see the stinmlus which is 
brought to l>ear on the skin. 

It will be well to cite an example, in order to give 
a clear idea of the experiment. One day I applied a 
steel disk, two and a half centimetres in diameter and 
having on it a little drawing in relief, to the back of 
the neck of a young hysterical girl where she was anies- I 
thetic. The disk, which the patient had never seen, of 
course, was held in contact with the skin for simic mo- 
ments. The patient l)ecame restless and complained of 
dizziness. She saw luminous sjiots of circ*ular sliapo 
that bunied before her eyes. EacU time that the 
pressure on the disk was increased the vividness of the 
sensation increased, and if the pressure l)ecamo too 
strong it produced the same effect as a jet of electric 
light, throwing the puticnt into catiilepy. But not to 
go as far as that, let us now concern ourselves simply 
with the contact, in prder to see *to what degree the 
perception of the steel disk is reproduced. In or*lcr to 
avoid questions that might prove suggestive I ask the 
patient merely to take a pencil and draw what she sees. 
She is a poor girl without much education, never lia\ang 
been taught to draw, afflicted, moreover, in lier girlhood 
with muscular amyotrophy. All the muscles of the 
arm which she uses for drawing are atrophied to such 
a degree that she can scarcely bring it to her head. 
Notwithstanding these defects she sketched the follow* 
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ing drawing, which I figiiro beside tlio original, and 
in order to permit comparinon, I add a third drawing, 
made under the same conditions by a normal person. 
This experiment shows ns the very remarkable acute- 
ncss of perception of the unconscious subject (Fig. 8). 




O 




(1) (2) (3) V 

Fio. 8. — (1) Copy of a clcsij^ in relief applied to the neck of a sub- 
ject in order to produce a complex impression of touch ; (2) 
drawing of the impression induced (subject normal) ; (3) draw« 
ing of the impression induced during hysteria. 

Three years afterward I again saw the same patient 
and rc]>eated tlie same experiment Mrith a different de- 
sign, and once more obtained* a very curious resulty 
which is represented in Fig. 9. 




iO (2) (3) 

Fio. 0.— (1) Copy of a design in relief applied on the neck of the 
subject, as in Fig. 8 ; (2) and (3) as in Fig. 8. 

It is possible that these experiments furnish the key 
of the phenomenon often described under the name of 
transposition of the senses^ and which consists in the 
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power of certain persons to see by means of the organs 
of toach. The details which we have just reported 
show that the transposition of the senses, while being, 
strictly speaking, an illusion, nevertheless results from 
the psychological phenomenon of suggestion of images 
which is itself real.* 

III. 

It is always interesting to find confirmation of one 
experiment in others of a different kind ; and this may 
be sufHcicnt reason for showing that in the divisidna of 
consciousness produced by distraction wo also find psy- 
chical influence exerted by the secondary consciousness 
ui)on the principal consciousness. 

Usually in the state of distraction the division of 
consciousness operates, so systematically that the mul- 
tiple consciousnesses dojiot mingle. AVe have seen that 
when by an order given to the unconscious personality, 
lie is made to rise or to walk, the princii>al personality 
))erceives nothing wl^itever. He thinks that he re- 
mains seated ami motionless, although his arms and his 
whole body ol)ey the onler. A hallucination blinds 
his eyes and prcyents him from seeing the actions of 
the unconscious personality. In these cases the 8ei)ara- 
tion of consciousness is as complete as possible. 

But there are other cireumntances in wliidi the 
mingling does take place. !&[. Pierre Janet has given 
some that are very curious. A suggestion of hallucina- 
tion was made to the unconscious personality. ** Tlie 
command is not heard by the subject The origin of 
the hallucination is thus unconscious, but the hallucina- 

* Thanks to this method, I worked the nuitter out at some lenstli 
under the phnm Vision mentaU, in the Rev. Phiioa., 189a 
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tion itself is conscious, and comes suddenly into the 
suhject^s mind. Thus while Leonie is not listening to 
mc, I remark to her in a low tone that the person to 
whom she is talking has a most beautiful green over- 
coat on. Leonie seems to have heard nothing, and 
still chats with this jKjrson. Then she internipts her- • 
self and bursts out laughing. ^ O mon Dieu 1 how in 
the world do you come to be dressed up like that, and 
I never noticed it until now 1 ' I remark to her in the 
same way, very low, that she has a bonbon in her 
mouth. She clearly seems to hear nothing, and if I 
quotation her she does not know what I have said, jmt 
nevertheless she makes grimaces and cries out : ^ Ah ! 
who put that in my mouth ? ' This phenomenon is ex- 
tremely complex. It comprises a mixture of conscious 
and unconscious states which are connected from one 
point of view and yet separated from another." * 

The author, we sec, reaches the same conclusion 
that wc have. The example cited is the more interest- 
ing as it may !« ttiken as a tyix) of the majority of the 
eases of suggestion. I shall revert later to this impor- 
tant question. 

And now if we cast a comi>rehensive glance over 
tlio subjects treated in the throe preceiling chapters we 
see that the division of consciousness, as it exists in the 
case of hysterical patients, does not constitute a sharp 
line of demarcation, susjicnding all relation between 
consciousnesses. Far from it ; the psychological phe- 
nomena of each group exerts an incessant influence on 
the adjoining group, and the division of consciousness 
docs not even suspend the workings of the associations 
of ideas; an idea associated with another rouses and 



• Op eii., p. Z42. 
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8Ugj;^st8 tho other, although the two l)eIong to different 
consciousnesses. Tho division then allows the automa- 
tism of images, sensations, and movements to continue. 
It consists simply in a limitation of consciousness ; each 
of the egos is only aware of what takes place within its 
OMTi domain. 

In all that has preceded and in what follows we 
confine ourselves to a very limited suhject; we only 

cultivate a small corner of the vast domain of mental 

« 

and nervous pathology. So we may pass over the 
study of the insane entirely, since nothing very iinpor- 
*tant has been accomplished in that field since M. Rilx>t*8 
work, which showed so well to what a degree insane 
piticntfl show manifold i)crHonalitie8. It is necesHnry, 
however, to overstep tho l)ound8 set ourselves for once, 
since the facts which we have just studied find so di- 
rect ah application in mental pathology that we can not 
but mention it. 

Ah a matter of fact, if it is correct that we may fre- 
quently find divisions of consciousness in the insane 
and in many other morbid conditions, we should more 
frequently still find conscnousnesses which, altlion|irli 
sepamte, yet continue to act up<m one another. This 
in fact occurs in most complex instances. 

"My experiments, which bore almost exclusively on 
suggestions of visual images, give no idea of the great 
number of forms that the connections of these con- 
sciousnesses may assume. Not only may visual lialln- 
cinations be produced, but hallucinations of all the 
other senses, together with fixed ideas. Tlie will and 
the emotions may bo equally affected — a fact that 
probably explains certain irresistible impulses which 
tho patient feels without losing consciousness of Lis 
identity. 
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M. Sc^los * lioH recently shown more clearly than 
ever liefore that some patients may show distinct groups 
of ])8ychoIogicaI phenomena, and that there may be at 
cerUiin times communication of ideas l)etween these 
groups. These ideas with the insime take hy prefer- 
ence the auditive or motor form ; more commonly 
there are voices that the patient heiirs. The voices 
speak words with meaning, and the words answer, wo 
may rest fissured, to a sUite of ])re<»ccupation of which 
the patient has no clear consciousness. Sometimes the 
patient does not hear the sound distinctly, but ho feels 
a movement of articulation produced in his mouth, i^nd 
lie understjinds the meaning of the words that are on 
the ]»oiiit of l»eing siK)kon. It is motor verbal halhici- 
nation. At other times his hand writes spontaneously 
with4)ut his l)eing a^vare of it. It is not necessary to 
dwell at length \i\>on this subject in order to show the 
interest and analogy of these observations with those 
tliat liavo I)een made u]Nm hysterical patients. 



*. VrogrvM nicHlicnl, Xus. 88, 84. 1^)88, and Ann. Moflico-psjrcho., 
JiMii^Ary and Julj, 1880. Sco also an intcrf?Hting article by F. de 
8arlo^ in Uie Itovis. de Freuiatria, ii and iii, 1801. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PLURAUTT OF CON8CIOU8NK88K8 IN HEALTHY 8UBJECT8. 

I. 

It hoA now 1)cconio trito that tlio majority of cx- 
pcrimcntB pcrfoniicd upon liyHterical patients give very 
nearly tlio sanio renultH with hcaltliy pernonH, hut Ichh 
eonHpi(*uouHly. IlyHterical imtients have hecn 8tn(]ie<I 
HO widely hy conteniiM>rary French pHyehologihts that 
tliey have come to he conHidcred as reagents availahlo 
for the dcnionstnition of certain more deh(rato plic- 
nomena of normal intelligence. This heconies very 
apparent from our prenent experiments. 

There am two methods of ex]M>sition whidi wo 
might adopt : first, wo might cast alnnit for cxaniplc?8 
of mental dissociation of current life, as, for instance, 
this : moralists and poets have always held that several 
egos existed in each of us, and that they chiefly revealed 
themselves in violent manifestations of pjission. Not- 
withstanding the literary interest attaching to these 
researc'hes, however, I think it odvisahlo to paiis 
them over l)ecaiiso they give very vague results. It 
is better from every point of view to employ a finer 
method. • 

We may confine ourselves, second, to actual experi- 
ments made upon persons who are sane or nearly 90^ 
and who give proofs of dissociation of the elements of 

119 
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consciousness. These expcrimenta are exact — as nearly 
8i>, at leaht, as psychological experiments can be — and 
their results, while not perhaps as general and brilliant 
as pcxjts' descriptions, nevertheless seem to mo a thou- 
sand times to l>e preferred.* 

All the following experiments have also one pecul- 
iarity in common — they throw a person into such a 
condition that without uitending it, and often without 
knowing it, they tell their most secret thoughts. In 
other words, the person is induced to perform uncon- 
scious movements. 

The psychological interpretation of these experi- 
ments varies somewhat ; the theory formerly accepted 
was simple enough. It was admitted that the chief 
characteristic of unconscious movements is an influence 
exerted by thoughts on movements. All thought — and 
pirticularly if it is concrete, if it is an image — has a 
tendency to ex])end itself in movement; it contains 
M'ithin itself a motor germ ; more than this, the thought 
is a movement connnencing to outline itself. It lias 
been said with good reason that to think is to restrain 
action ; it is to ]X}rform an act of stoppage of the motor 
tendencies of the images that occupy the mind at a given 
time. I^t us sup|>ose that for«any reason whatever this 
check did not tjiko place. The thought would express 
itself in action, the internal psychical state would take 
on external form, independently of the will of the per- 
son and often without his knowledge. There is an au- 
tomatism of images, and in order for it to show itself a 

^TheM 8tmIi^s on the relation between the reaction of normal 
and hysterical subjects bring up other problems for discussion, as, 
for example, that of the relation of hysteria to hypnotism. Such 
problems I have to pass over, contenting myself with the description 
of the experimenta. 
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single condition is required — do not interfere with it, 
let it alone. 

Sncli is, in brief, the theory of antomatiBin that Iira 
long hecn hehl. It seenis to uie, as has l)een said, tliat 
it should he made a little more complicated by a<l<ling 
to it the sinuiltaneous play of sevcml menttd KyntlicHi*^ 
or con sciousn esses. The^ unconscious movements of 
nonnal individuals should be considered, I think, not as 
the simple effects of motor tendencies of images, but 
as the effects of very slight mental duplication. Tliis 
connects them with tlie observations and experiincntfl 
that have been made upon hysterical patients, and so 
we might say confidently that they are, as it were, epi- 
sodes, incomplete f nigments or passages from the history 
of multiple consciousnesses. 

But to cite the facts and experiments ! Following 
a historical order, I may describe first the ex]x;rin)cnt 
of the " exploring pendulum," which, as is well known, 
was clearly analyzed first by Chevreul. Then I shall 
take up the study of automatic liandwriting and thought- 
reading. 

The exploring pendulum is a very simple instru- 
ment. It is merely a solid body suspended by a string 
whose free end is held l>etween the fingers. But while 
the instrument is simple, the phenomena which it 
enables us to observe are extremely delicate, so much 
so that very different interpretations have been put 
upon them. 

The letter of Chevreul to Ampere on ** A particular 
Class of Muscular Movements" is worth quoting at 
length. Tliis letter was published in the Kevue dcs 
Deux Mondes^ May 1, 1832. It contains a resume of 
Chovreurs experiments with the exploring pendu* 
lum: 
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"My dear Friknd: You ask me to give you a 
(]c8ori]>tion of the experiments which I made in 1812 
in onler to discover whetlier it is true that, as has 1)een 
«iid, a jfeHfbtltitn made of a heavy suhfitaiwe on a flex- 
iUe ntnufj oHrtlhiteH ichen held in the hand m*er certain 
Mten even when the arm in hnnwvahle. You seem to 
think tliiit these e.\]>eriinents are of some importance, 
and in yielding to the reasons that you give me for 
puhlishing them allow ine, notwithstanding, to say that 
I need all the faith I have in your judgment to ji itify 
mc in placing Ixifore the eyes of the puhlic fjicts of so 
(liiTcrent a kind from those which I have investigiited 
heretofore. IJe that as it may, in accordance with y^nr 
desire I am going to descrilKJ my ohservations, and I 
shall present them in the order in wliich they were 
made. 

"The pendulum that I used was an iron ring sus- 
pended by a linen thread. It was arranged by a per- 
son who was extremely anxious that I should verify 
for myself the phenomenon that occurred whenever 
she held it over water, a himp of metal, or a living 
l)eing — a phenomenon which she then demonstmted to 
me. I admit that I was surprised when I got the same 
result U]H>n myself by taking the cord of the pendulum 
in my own right hand and holding it over mercury in 
a copjKjr vessel, over an anvil, several animals, etc. I 
concluded from my experiments that if, as I was now 
IPC, only certain IkmHcs were suited to determine os- 
cillations in the pendulum, it might be that when other 
bodies were inteqiosefl l)etween them and the pendulum 
in motion, it wouhl stop. Notwithstanding this expec- 
tation I was greatly astonished when, taking a glass 
plate, a cake of rosin, etc., with my left hand and 
placing one of them between the mercury and the 
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oscillating pendulum, I found that the oecillations 
diniinislioil in amplitude and ceased altogether. Tlicy 
liegim again when the intervening body was drawn 
away, and ceased again when it was put l>ack. Thw 
succession .of phenomena was reix^ated a great many 
times and with a constiiucy that was truly remarkable, 
whether the intervening Innly was held hy myself or 
by some one else. The more extraonlinary these re- 
sults seemed to me, the more I felt the need of ascer- 
taining whether they were really inde])endent of all 
nuiscular movement of the ann, as was |H>sitively re- 
ported. This led me to rest the right ann, that held 
tl^e pendulum, on a wooden support, which I ctiuld 
push at will from the shoulder to the hand and hack 
again from the hand to the shoulder. I soon noticed 
that, in the first case, the movement of the ])endulum 
decreased as the sup]x>rt came nearer to the hand, and 
that it ceased altogether when the lingers which held 
the cord were themselves supported ; where in the scc- 
oiul case the contrary effect took place, yet for ecpial 
distances from the supiH>rt to the cord the movement 
was now slower than in the other case. This led mo 
to think it quite likely that a muscular movement, tak- 
ing place without my knowledge, detennined the phe- 
nomenon, and I felt the more impelled to this view, 
since I had a sort of memory — vague, it is true— of 
having t)een in a very peculiar state of mind while my 
eyes were following the oscillations descril>ed by tlic 
pendulum which I held in my hand. 

^ I reix^ated my experiments with the arm perfectly 
free, and I was convinced tliat the memory of which I 
have just spoken was not an illusion of my mind, for I 
felt very distinctly tliat wliile my eyes followed the os- 
cillating pendulum I had a dispantion or tendency to 
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movement whicli, altliougli it seemed involuntary, was 
more satinfied, as it were, wlien tlie pendulum described 
larger curyes. Then I thought that if I repeated the * 
cxi>criments blindfolded the results might be entirely 
diflfercnt from those already obtained, and this is ex- 
actly what hap])ened. While the ])endulum was swing- 
ing over the mercury my eyes were bandaged. The 
movements soon diminished, and although the oscilla- 
tions were slight, they were not perceptibly dimin- 
ished by the intervention of the l)odies which had 
seemed to stop them in my former experiments. Final- 
ly, hohling the pendulum for a quarter of an hour from 
the time when it was at rest over the mercury, it did 
not set up any movement whatever, although dunng 
this time and without my knowledge both the glass 
plate and the cake of rosin had been interposed and 
vrithdrawn several times. 

** Now, this is the way I explain the phenomena : 
" While I was holding the pendulum in my hand 
the muscular movement of my arm, although insen- 
sible to me, brought the pendulum into movement, and 
the oscillations once conmienced were soon increased 
by the influence of my sight in placing me in this par- 
ticular stiite of dUjHmtion or tendency U) movement. 
Now, we have to admit that the muscular movement, al- 
though it is increased by this dtHjHmtion^ is yet so weak 
that it may l>e sto])ped, not by an act of the will, but 
simply htj the thought of trying whether mu*h or such a 
thing will stop it There is, therefore, an intimate 
coiiiiection established between the execution of some 
movements and the act of thought about their execu- 
tion, although this thought may not amount to an act 
of will directed to the muscular organs. It is here 
that the interest of the phenomena wliich I have de- 
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scribed seems to mo to centre for psychology, and eyen 
for the history of science. It proves how easy it is to 
mistake ilhisions for realities whenever we are engaged 
with a plienomenon in which our own organs have a 
])art to play, esiwcially under circumstances wliich liuve 
not been adequately analyzed. 

" As a matter of fact, if I had confined myself to 
the swinging of the pendulum over ccrt^iin bodies and to 
the exi)eriments which showed the oscillations arretted 
when the glass, rosin, etc.„ were inter|)08ed between the 
pendulum and the body which seemed to detcniiino 
the movement, I should certainly have had no reuHoti 
for not believing hi the mngic wand or Homethin^ of 
that kind. And it can easily be understood how men 
in perfect sincerity, and intelligent, too, are driven 
sometimes to ideas that are utterly chimerical in order 
to explain phenomena which really do not have their 
origin in the physical world of science.* Once con- 
vinced that nothing at all extraordinary existed in the 
results that were so surprising to me, I found myself 
afterward in such a different disposition from that in 
which I was when I first ol>served them that I could 
not reproduce them, although I tried long after and 
at different ])eriods, but always in vain. . . . 

'' The foregoing facts and the interpretation that I 

* I can very Well conmvo that a man, whose attention is com* 
plctoly fixed on the movement of a rocl which he holds in his handa, 
might in goo<l faith, through a cause which ho does not understand* 
experience from some slight circumstance a tendency to moYcnieni 
Budlcient to bring al>out the phenomenon which he expects. For 
example, if such a man is seeking a spring of water with his eyes 
open, the sight of the broad green lawn under his feet might dctci^ 
mine in him muscular moreroents like those which move tho rody 
by an association between the idea of growing Tegetation and that 
of water. 

16 
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have put upon them have led me to connect them with 
others that we may observe every day. By establish- 
ing such connections tlieir analysis becomes at once 
more simple and more precise than it had been, and at 
the same time a group of facts appears whose general 
intcr])retation is capable of a wider application. But - 
before going further, let us bear in mind that my ob- 
servations show two principal incidents : 

^^ I. licmember that a |)endulum held in the hand 
moves, and that it moves without one's being conscious 
that the muscular organ imparts any impulse to it — that 
is the Jirkt fact 

^W. Observe this pendulum oscillate, and see^tliat 
its oscillations become more extended by the influence 
of sight on the muscular organ, and always without 
onc^s l>eing conscious of this — that is the second fact. 

" Now, a tendency to movement caused in us by the 
Bight of a b4xly in movement is found in many other 
cases. For example : 

" 1. When attention is fixed upon a flying bird, a 
stone passing through the air, ninnhig water, etc., the 
body of the s]>eetator is turned to a greater or less de- 
gree in the direction of the movement. 

** 2. When a ball player or billiard player follows 
with his eye the motion of the body to which ho has 
inipartcil movement, he leans his l)ody in the direction 
which he wishes to see the moving body take, as if it 
M'erc still possible for him to direct it toward the goal 
which he wishes to see it reach. • . • 

** The tendency to movement in a given direction, 
resulting from attention given to a certain object, seems 
to mo to be the primary cause of many phenomena 
that liave generally been classed under the head of imi- 
tation. Thus in a case where sight or even hearing di- 
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rects our thought to a person who is yawning, the 
muscular movement for yawning commonly results in 
ourselves ; the same is tnie of the contagion of laughter. 
And this example shows better than any other a circum- 
stance that seems to me to give strong support to the 
interpretation which I give to these phenomena — L e.j 
that laughter, altliough faint at first, yet may, if kept 
up, accelerate itself, so to speak (as we have seen the 
oscillations of the pendulum that is held in the hand 
increase in amplitude under the influence of sight), and 
this accelerated laughter may end in a convulsion." 

Chevreul's merit lies in the fact that he clearly aaw 
that the oscillations of the pendulum depend on psy- 
chological movements in the mind of the perfonncr of 
the experiment. The pendulum, in short, is only a con- 
venient instniment for registering the unconscious 
movements of the hand ; it makes them perceptiblo by 
increasing them. If we attempt to condense Chevrcurs 
rather diifuse explanations in a few words, we may say 
that he attributed the phenomenon to what is now 
called the motor power of images. I shall, revert 
to this explanation after having cited some other ex- 
amples of unconscious movements. 

Automatic ftandwntinff may be considered as psy- 
chological action of the same nature as that of the ex- 
ploring pendulum, only it is a little more delicate and 
more complex. In order to explain the conditions 
under which it exists and may be induced, I shall bor- 
row the following details from an interesting note that 
M. Oley has published d propoa of one of my articles 
on hysterical anaesthesia and the unconscious move- 
ments that may result from it. 

^ The person on whom I perform this experimenti" 
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Bays M. Gley, " takes a pen or pencil. I toll her to 
tliink of a name, and that I am going to write this 
name (without any communication from her, of course). 
Tlien I take her hand, and although I bcem to guide it 
as one teaches a child to write, yet I really do nothing, 
and she herself writes the name in qucntion uncon- 
ficiously. Inversely, one may hold the pen himself in 
the experiment and make the subject guide the hand. 
I have always had better results from the first method. 
A wise precaution is to make the subject close the eyes 
or look straight forward into space, or, uideed, any- 
where but on the paiKjr. 

"This little experiment has generally succeeded 
very well on a great many people of different ages, of 
both sexes, and of various social circles. That is to 
say, it is not necessary to deal with any degree of nerv- 
ous disease such as hysteria. In the majority of cases 
the writing movements are absolutely unconscious. In 
some cases, after a time which is variable but always 
very appreciable, the subject l)ecomes aware that he is 
performing movements, and they then cease to be un- 
conscious and are simply involuntary. I liave always 
succeeded at the first trial with persons who know 
something about draAving, and better still with painters, 
sculptors, etc.'* 

Similar experiments have been made with the same 
results by a great many authors, Preyer, Sikorsky, etc. 
Tlie variations are so insignificant that they do not 
deserve mention. It is easy to see that automatic hand- 
writing is the same psychological effect as that seen 
in the exploring pendulum. In both cases a movement 
is produced without the subject's consciousness, and 
tliis movement of the hand expresses an inward thought 
of direction in spaco^ as in Chevreul's experiment, or 
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of a word to write, as in the experiment of antomatic 
handwriting. The analogy of the two experiments is 
BO 8triking that a common explanation has properly 
been given them. Those who have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the moTements of the exploring pendulum by the 
motor power of images have a])ix;aled in this case to 
the same psychological ftvct. For this reason it will 
be interesting to reproduce M. Gley's explanation : 

'^ These things happen as they do, I think, because 
these motor elements are present in every representa- 
tion and play a more or less important nMe, according 
to the individual, both in the constitution and in the 
recall of the image. What is a word, for example ? 
M. Charcot showed explicitly a long time ago (see par- 
ticularly Progres medical, 1883) that a word is a com* 
plex association of four different kinds of images — 
auditive, visual, images of motor arti(Sulation, and motor 
graphic images ; and his clinical anatomical researches 
proved that from the disturbance of each one of the 
cerebral centres necessary for this complex function of 
language a definite form of aphasia results (verbal deaf- 
ness or blindness, motor aphasia, and agraphia). 

" But each group of images is not equally impor- 
tant with all individuals. It is well known that some 
de^x^nd more upon auditive images, others are visuals 
(to use the expression current now), and others again 
are motors. For some persons to think of a word is 
especially, and for some others exclusively, to hear this 
word (auditive hnage); others to see it, still others to 
pronounce it (motor image of articulation), and for the 
last group it is to write it (graphic hnage). But it 
should not be forgotten that for a great many (the tn- 
differentj as M. Charcot calls them) the images of all 
three categories may be used. Consequently, I am 
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inclined to IkjUcvc tliat if a person of the purely audi- 
tive type were found and the experiment in question 
were tried on him, no re»ult would he ohtained. 

** Yet there in one reservation to he made, flight 
it not lie poKHihle that even witli the auditive type in 
some cases — whether under the influence of slight emo- 
tion produced hy an exi>eriiiient which appears some- 
what alarming to most people, or whether hy reason of 
the attitude taken (and M. l>inet, in the article cited 
above, has shown clearly the importance of the attitude 
in the production of unconscious movements with hys- 
teric<d patients), or for l>oth reasons together — the ex- 
periment might succeed ? And then a certain conblu- 
sion follows, i. e., that in every image there are motor 
elements — integral elements, as it were. Any percep- 
tion by sight is impossible without movements of the 
muscles of the eye and the nmscle of accommodation. 
The formation of any auditive image does not result 
simply from the transmission to the brain of sounds 
tliat are heard, but also involves movements of the 
muscles belonging to the ear. All these phenomena of 
movement leave their traces in the brain ; and these 
motor traces are associated with other traces of the 
siinio nature, from which the graphic movements result. 
But this association may be stronger or weaker. In 
each case we find that with both the pure auditives and 
visuals every image includes motor elements which in 
some instances may rouse graphic images, although 
with these individuals the latter play no part in tihe 
usual exercises of thought. 

^ It is important to point out here that very gen- 
erally this motor part of the mental representation is 
unconscious, always excepting the phenomenon known 
HB fniemal fi/^erh. Yet we know that some practioe 
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in introspection is required even to bo conscious of in- 
ternal speech. As a matter of fact^ all mental rcprcBcn- 
tation is only a resultant. It is from this resultant 
alone, I think, that one is habitually conscious; the 
simple constituent elements are not known. Thus tlie 
timbre of a sound is due to the fact that accessory 
notes unite with the principal note ; the musical sound 
perceived is fonned by simple agf^lomerated sensations, 
BO to si)eak, which are not individually perceived, yet 
without them the sensation w*ould not be what it is. 
Experimental devices have to bo resorted to to show 
that the latter includes the fonner as integral elements. 
On this view, it seems to me, the experiment described 
may be explained. Just in this same way organic, car- 
diac, vaso-motor, secreting, and other phenomena which 
accompany, almost if not all, the affective states, un- 
doubtedly assist in establishing these states, and perhaps, 
BO far from folloAving, may even precede the conscious 
phenomenon. But they remain, none the less, in many 
cases unconscious. 

" It follows, therefore, that particularly for one clasp 
of individuals (the motor type) to imagine an action is 
to begin the performance of it. And thus wo find a 
profound psychological reason for the old judicial max- 
nn, ' Take the will for the deed.' " * 

Thought readingy or what goes by that name, as- 
sumes the existence of unconscious movements, wliicli 
are of very nearly tho same nature as automatic Iiand- 
writing. This performance has often been studied and 
described, especially by amateurs, and it constitutes in 
fact a society game. It forms part of what might bo 

* [Prof. J. Jostrow hiw invented an instmment called the **tuto* 
matograph,** bj which automatic nDOTenaents naj be registered. 
-Ed.] 
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called amusement pByohoIogy. Yet some scientifio 
men have cngnfi^ecl themselves with this question : lirst 
Bird, of America ; then Itichet| Gley, Varigny, who 
made several contributions to the Societe do Biologie 
in 1884 ; then Ilobertson, Galton, Romanes, etc., in Eng- 
land ; and Preyer, Sikorsky, etc., in Germany. In most 
cases the experiment is arranged as follows : A person 
is asked to think hard of an object, with as nmch con- 
centration as possible. The object may l)e far or near. 
A second jwrson takes the hand of the tirnt, and endeav- 
ours to guess his thought without questioning him vor- 
IwUy. If it is an object that has been hidden near the 
place where he is, the person who guesses is leml b^\tho 
other to the hiding place. This is the experiment. The 
nuinl)er of successes excludes an explanation by chance, 
and the honounU)lo character of the ]x;ople with whom 
it luis ])een successful excludes thought of fraud. How 
then can a person guess the thought of another by simply 
holding his hand ? It is done evidently by the move- 
ments of this hand, movements which are weak, faint, 
almost imiKjrceptible, but nevertheless very significant 
to any one whose touch is trained and who is quick to 
understand. Thanks to these movements, one is led to 
the object sought Avith a precision of which one M'ould 
never dream iKjfore jM^rfonning the exi>eriment himself. 
Bird was right, therefore, when ho called such reading 
** muscle reailing." 

The exact imturc of these movements is obscure, and, 
moreover, they vary very much with different iKJoplo ; 
hut it is easy to understand what they may bo in somo 
cases. AVhen tho person who is thinking of an object is 
led far away from this object, tho hand may resist a 
little^A very little. Tho resistance will be less if tho 
movement is in the direction of the object ; and, finally, 
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when in the presence of the object the hand may pcr- 
fonn a Rlif^ht movement of bending or of stretching 
out, or the person may give a sliglit 8tart that indicates 
that the object is there. Cahn, well-bahmced persons, 
who never grow impatient and are successful in con- 
trolling their muscles, do not make these movements.* 

We may understand then tliat these movements are 
generally neither voluntary nor conscious to the person 
who makes them. It may be, also, that the person who 
guerises or reads does not feel the movements distinctly, 
and yet is guided toward the object or guesses tlio 
thought without really knowing how the thing is done. 

This explanation of thought reading by movements 
of the hand was clearly established lirst by Bird. M. 
Glcy had the itigenious idea of directly registering tlio 
movements, and the results of this method ard interest- 
ing en(»ugh to merit extended quotation. 

"The indications in agraphia," saysM. Gley, "show 
that during the experiment there are slight contrac- 
tions, movements of pressure, etc., in the subject's 
Imnd, and these, wc may well hnagine, lK>th lead in tho 
direction thought of and then increase in intensity 
when the object is reached. And at that moment, aIho, 
infonnation is given by the sudden imniovability of the 
subject, by the cessation of all twitchings in his liand, 
and by the sensation of relaxation of the nnisclcs which 
is experienced. There is a sort of sensation of stop- 
page, consequent upcm tho state of continued tension 
or exaggerated tonicity through which the muscles have 
just passed. As for the movements themselves, it is pos- 

* [M. Uinet probably does not mean this ttrictljr, since it rioUtei 
tho law of ** dynaroogenesis," formulatod so well above in the quo* 
tation from Oloy ; besides, esperimenit show that no one is quiU 
free from these movementa^^ED.) 
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rihio to (listinguiHli two kinds in different subjects. In 
60IUC, indeed, there are the 8li|];ht movements of the Iiand, 
the niuscuhir tremblings of which I have just 6]X)ken ; 
\iith others, there is a sort of movement of traction in 
the whole ann and hand, and in this latter case one 
almost feels himself led toward the object. And, final- 
ly, with still others, lK)th the traction and the hand 
pressures are present. On the other hand, it seemed 
to me in several experiments that the subjects who 
showed movements of pressure are those whose hand 
relaxed when the object was reached ; while the hand 
of the other sort of person, on the contrary, still re- 
maine<l contracted as if in a sr^rt of impemtive gesture. 

^ I gnt trachigs of these nuivements in a very simple 
way-— by placing in the pahn of the subject's right 
Iiaiid the tamI>our of a double canliograph, while my 
own hand was laid on the metallic surface of the tam- 
bour and the subject's fingers rested on the back of my 
hand. A connection w*as made between this little ap- 
pliance and another tambour whose lever pen wrote on 
a registering cylinder. In some experiments I used 
the myograph, placed on the flexor muscles of the 
forearm, and obtained similar tracings. As I could not 
increase the length of the transmitting nibber tu1)es 
too nmch, the search for the object was never made 
over long distances, and consequently the experiments 
were always of short duration. 

^ To be sure, the analysis of movements obtained in 
this way is not easy. It may even bo asked, Is it pos- 
sible ? For the fonn of these slight muscular, or pos- 
sibly only fibrillar, contractions is not very distinct in 
tlie method of recording which I contrived, and the 
defects of it I slmll not conceal. But it was my idea 
tliat the essential thing, when such a thing as mental 
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BU^gcstion was in question, was to show the reality of 
tlio movements which were involved and so to furnish 
real and objective proof of them." * 

M. Criey, in subsequent experiments made with M. 
Richct, found that, when slightly under the influence 
of hasheesh, the effect of which is to increase the vivid- 
ness of mental images, automatic handwriting and the 
other subconscious movements are shown by |)cr8on8 
who do not seem to have these reactions during the 
nonnal state. 

The experiments just summed up have been grouped 
under the phrase unconscious movements, and, as I have 
already said, they have been most frequently explained 
as duo to the motor elements in mental representations. 
It remains to show that this interpretation, although 
not entirely incorrect, is still insuflicient, and that the 
kind of unconscious mimicry by which a person in 
some cases oxpresses his inward thought can be ex- 
plained only by the phenomena of double conscious- 
ness. I shall endeavour, therefore, to establish a theory 
which is a little different from the one commonly ac- 
cepted, but more general and comprehensive. 

The reader of the earlier chapters must hav^ been 
repeatedly stnick by the analogy that exists between 
the so-called unconscious movements of healthy sub- 
jects and the various reactions of the secondary per- 
sonalities of hysterical patients. These phenomena are 
really identical. They only differ in extent, in exter- 
nal circumstance, or in degree of development. Let us 
take automatic handwriting, for example. It is pos- 

* It is very desirable that fi|)ccial ap(Niratiis should bo con- 
structed for registering unconscious movements in varying con- 
ditions. [See the note above on Prof. Jastrow*s apparatus for regis' 
tering movements on a plane surface. I. e., in two dimension8.^ED.] 
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fiiblc, as M. Glcy has sliOAvn, to induce a normal pcrRiin 
to write the word of which ho is thinking. The hand 
writes it without his willing it. The siinie holds true 
for the hysterical patient, whose automatic handwriting 
is developed to such a degree that no special prepara- 
tion or contrivance is required in order to observe it. 
Now, we have seen in detail that this automatic hand- 
writing of a hysterical patient is by no means a de- 
tached phenomenon, with no connection with his other 
peculiarities. It is a part of a whole. It is one of the 
thousand means by which the secondary ])ersonalitie8 
aritic and manifest themselves. And many resem* 
blniices exist between this and other manifestations of 
plurality of consciousness. AVliy should it not be the 
same then with a normal individual ? It is very prob- 
able that in his ease, too, automatic handwriting, being 
of the same sort as in the case of hysterical patients, 
fonns part of the same aggregate of phenomena, and so 
lias its origin in the same original cause, disaggregation. 

This h}TK)thesis will appear so probable to tlioso 
who have ob8er\'ed hysteria closely that it may seem 
unnecessary to prove it. I thought, however, that it 
would \te interesting to study the question systemat- 
ically for myself, by subjecting normal subjects to ex- 
actly the same scries of ex|)eriments as were performed 
upon the hysterical patients. I shall acconlingly give 
briefly the views to which I was then lead. 

Aniesthesia of a part of the l>ody is a necessary 
condition of plurality of consciousnesses and of personal- 
ity in hysterical patients. One would think that the 
equivalent of that co'dd not 1)0 found in normal per- 
sons whose sensibility is intact. But we have already 
8ccn tliat division of consciousness may be produced by 
another cause than the insensibility of the sensorial or- 
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gana ; a particular Btato of mind may bring about the 
samo results. This is tlio caso with healthy subjects. 
These subjects may present sixK^ial conditions of mind 
which tend to bring on mental disintegration. 

There are a great many of these mental conditions^ 
but I sliall only stop to examine two. 

In the firat place, there is a condition which is very 
clear and very easily deiined. It is that of the person 
who tries to understand several different psycholoo^cal 
phenomena in his consciousness at the same time. For 
example, one seeks to perceive at the same time a great 
many sensations arising from different objects ; or tries 
to perfonn together a number of movements which 
have nothing in common, neither fonn nor pur- 
pose. 

In the second place, there is the other state in 
which the subject's attention, instead of being divided 
between various phenomena that are induced in him, is 
concentrated upon one thing, tlms causing a state of 
distraction for all the rest. Wo shall see that this par- 
ticular orientation of attention produces very different 
effects from those tliat may 1)0 observed in the former 
case of ^^ collective ^ or diffused attention. 



II. 

Every one knows how difficult it is to follow two 
different lines of thought at the same time, such as 
reading and listening to a conversation. Each hinders 
the other. To find out exactly what happens in this 
case the following experiment may be tried : A person 
is asked to ])erform an intellectual task and at the same 
time to do muscular work. As tlie graphic method en- 
ables us to analyze the latter performance by means of 
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a tracing, it is possible to recognise in the character- 
istics of this tracing the nientiil changes which result 
from the struggle of the attention. 

• The conditions of the exixjriment may he very sim- 
ple : Thus a ruhhcr tube closed and connected vrith a 
registering apparatus is placed in the hands of the per- 
son to be exi)eriinented upon. She is asked to press 
' the tu1>e a certain number of times, according to a cer- 
• jtain rhythm which she is to try to keep up throughout 
the whole experiment. Then she is asked at the same 
time to ]>erform an intellectual task, such as reading 
aloud, reciting a ])iece learned by heart, making a men- 
tal calculation, or solving any problem whatever, y. 

The tracing taken under these conditions shows ir- 
re<rnl<irities wliich commence at the time the additional 
mental work occurs, and ends when it does. These ir- 
■ regularities then may be studied to see their character. 
The slightest of them is a prolongation of the inter- 
vals of pause that separate the pressures of the haiid. 
When the mind is not occupied by any other work it 
is an easy matter to give perceptibly uniform intervals 
of rest between the hand pressures. But this ability 
to measure time is the first thing to l)ecome confused. 
I noticed it in my own case when I made a mental 
addition at the same time that my right hand was 
nmking a series of pressures, although I tried to keep, 
to the intervals adopted at the start. The pressures 
that were made during the little work of calculating 
were separated by greater space than the earlier ones. 
Sometimes this lengthening continues after the calcula- 
tion lias ceased. With others, moreover, it is very con- 
siderably prolonged. Sometimes they stop pressing for 
two or three seconds without intending it. There is a 
sort of f orgetfulness or temporary loss of memory. 
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Very frequently also changes in the slmpo oif the 
curve are produced ; the height dimhiishes or the up- 
ward stroke is prolonged. 

In case one sets himself to make several pressures 
between the intervals of rest, the nuinl)er of these pres- 
sures may be either diminished or increased. Some- 
times the number agreed upon is quite forgotten. One 
patient conmienced by makiiig five pressures; then 
during the mental calculation this numlicr dropped to 
four or rose to six. When the calculation was finished 
and the attention again fixed on the movements of the 
hand, he no longer knew how many times he should 
press. 

Very usually also a lack of co-ordination shows 
itself in the tracing. Two series of contractions that 
should be separated by an interval of rest are run to- 
gether. The muscular contraction may appear under 
tlie most varied forms ; a second contraction may begin 
before the first has ceased ; two successive contractions 
appear entirely unequal in duration ; some may be pro- 
longed for more than a second, while others scarcely 
last a tenth of a second ; and, lastly, in some tracing 
there is a certain tremulousness. These irregularities 
may 1)e looked upon as a genuine motor delirium, which 
is, moreover, the expression of a corresponding delirium 
of ideation. 

But the tnost interesting modifications are those 
which occur in the domain of consciousness, and occa- 
sionally these experiments are not without analogy with 
those performed upon hysterical patients. In pressing 
while a mental calculation is being made, the clear con- 
sciousness of the movements that are performed is lost. 
When the experiment is over the person is often unablo 
to say whether he has pressed once too many or once 
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too few times, or whether the fonn of the contraction 
lias been regular or not. He is not unconscious, because 
lie knows that he pressed, but he has a vague, weak 
<K>nsciousness. The alteration of consciousness — and 
this is a very instructive fact — may sometimes exist 
Avhcn the tracing is quite regular and shows no mental 
disorder whatever. Further, when he is asked to give 
pressures in series of fives, w^hile at the s^une time 
making a menbd calculation, he is sometimes able to 
make the number of pressures desired, but without 
knowing it; and befoi*e looking at his tracing he is 
unable to say whether it is correct or not. 

This loss of consciousness, under the conditioi\^ in- 
dicated, gives an interesting psychological character to 
the movements of the hand; they remain voluntary 
movements while they are yet unconscious, similar to 
those studied in Chapter V. It is very probable that 
persons who produce regular tracings without being 
conscious of it would show a marked tendency to di- 
vision of consciousness into sevend independent mental 
tij^theses. 

The plan of the experiment just described, however, 
only enables us to study one of the two mental opera- 
tions which are in conflict — the one which has a motor 
form and which is traced on the cylinder. But it is 
easy to get tracings of both the opcmtions by asking 
the person to do different things with the two liands 
suiiultmeously. 

In this case, as in those that we have just examined, 
the two actions are not nearly so well done as if they 
-were each perfonned sejxirately. But the most striking 
fact 18 the tendency which each of the two kinds of 
movements has to intrude some of its characteristic 
elements into the other. The two motor syntheses be- 
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ing face to face, each Bcems to try to inflacnco tho 
other. We Iiave already found this to be the ca^o when 
an intellectual operation goes on at tlie same time with 
a complicated movement of the hand. I pointe<l out 
the case of one ])erson whose hand kept time with the 
rhythm of the verses which she was reading aloud. 
But this accord is short-lived. Yet when movements 
of the two hands coincide, this influence is more marked. 

In summing up tho foregoing we must bear in mind 
the following facts: When a person divides his atten- 
tion between two voluntary mental transactions, en- 
deavouring to perform them sinniltaneously, each of 
these transactions, esj^ecially on thefirst trial, is ]X2r- 
fonned less correctly than if it were done separately ; 
and, in tho second place, it often happens that ono of 
these transactions tends to force its particular fonn or 
rhythm on the other. 

But the dominant fact, which seems to me most 
important, is that with some persons a division of con- 
sciousness is produced; one of the two conflicting 
transactions leaves the subjects consciousness and con- 
tinues to act without his direction and without his 
clearly perceiving it. 

HI. 

What division of attention sometimes brings about 
can be more surely induced directly by another process 
* — i. e., the state of distraction. Tlio reader will reniem- 
Ixjr that with hysterics the concentration of the atten- 
tion on a single point readily maintains a state of 
distraction sufficiently intense for the development of 
extremely complicated subconscious phenomena. I re- 
peated the same experiments on lic^dthy subjects and 
obtained similar results. 
IT 
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As it was easy to foresee, not only was automatic 
handwriting found in healtliy people, but the whole 
series of subconscious actions of which automatic hand- 
writing is but an expression, and which, taken together, 
constitute the sign of division of consciousness. There 
IB, therefore, in my opinion, a close resemblance, from 
this point of view, between hysterical patients and nor- 
mal individuals. The arrangement of the experiment 
is the same in both cases, but it is necessary when the sub- 
ject is not hysterical to use some supplementary means of 
increasing the state of distraction, for it is by no means 
as intense as in hysteria. Usually it is not enough to 
liave the person read an interesting book or chat^with 
a third person, in order that when one takes his hand 
Iio nhall pay no attention to what is done with the hand. 
In npite of himself his attention reverts to the experi- 
menter instead of being concentrated elsewhere, and it 
18 necessary to strengthen the state of distraction by a 
device of some kind. 

The one that I have used is so natunil that it would 
certainly occur to all those who might wish to repeat 
my observations. In the majority of experiments the 
person's hand is led to move spontaneously \vithout his 
ivill. The imjwrtant thing is to avoid having the per- 
son notice these spontimeous movements of his hand ; 
for if he thought of it, unconsciousness and automatism 
i^rould disappear. To guard against this derangement 
lie nmst be made to think that his hand is continuously 
inert and passive, and that it is the experimenter 
-who, from time to time, for the requirements of an 
experiment which he does not choose to explain, 
ini]>arts a movement to the hand. That is enough 
to quiet the subject, whose hand is perfectly passive 
from then on. Uo becomes indifferent, and is in 
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excellent mental condition for the division of con- 
Bciousness. 

After these few preliminary rcmarlcR, I may now 
rapidly indicate tlie principal tests to which the person 
is subjected. 

In the first place, he yields to ancesthesia by distrac- 
tion. The person thus diverted becomes by no means 
absolutely insensible, in Uie sense that a hysterical pa- 
tient does (whose skin can be pricked and his arm raised 
without liis knowledge) ; liis sensibility is not destroyed, 
but the acuteness of some of his perceptions is very 
much diminished. Two compass points applied to tho 
hand and raised quickly give the sensation of one prick 
only, when with the same range and on the same re- 
gion the two points would have been perceived as two 
if the subject had fixed his attention on his hand. 
Here is therefore anesthesia by distraction. It is short- 
lived and indeterminate, but it exists. 

Passive movements of repetition are also very easy 
to induce. A pencil is placed in the subject's hand 
and he is asked to hold it as if he were going' to write, 
then the hand is guided and made to trace a uniform 
movement, one which the subject performs with the 
greatest ease, such as dashes, pothooks, rings, or little 
points. When this movement lias been communicated 
for some minutes the hand is gently left to itself, or 
still touched so that the person's attention will not bo 
drawn to it, but the movements are no longer guided. 
Tlie hand left to itself makes some slight movements. 
The experiment is then resumed, and patiently repcate<l 
for several minutes. The movements of rc)X3tition by 
the hand also are improved. After four such periiNln I 
have seen a person's hand trace not loss than twenty- 
four rings without stopping. 
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The presence of these subconscious movements of 
repetition teaches us that tliere is an unconscious per* 
Bonality tlierc wliich the ex(x;rimcnt brings out ; but 
it is clear tliat this personality is far from having the 
same development as in the case of hysterical patients. 
Tho trouble one has in making him repeat these move- 
ments proves this. The experimenter can not impart 
movements at will ; ho is obliged to choose those that 
Bucceed l)est. Generally those are repeated fairly well 
tliat ciui Ikj performed by a single stroke without change 
of direction and without stopping. 

Graphic movements, by their delicacy, are less like- 
ly to attract the subject^s attention than movcraehts of 
flexing and extending the limbs. These latter, how- 
ever, may l)e rci)catcd by an unconscious jM^rson, and 
in this connectioit it is curious to notice that the dou- 
bling up of the fist is repeated better than the bending 
of a finger. 

The utterly rudimentary character of the uncon- 
ecious subject is very evident from the facility with 
which certain habits may be imparted to him. When 
lio has l)een made to write rings several times in succes- 
sion, the hand becomes accustomed to this movement 
and produces it indiscriminately ; for if one wishes to 
make him trace pothooks next, the movements very 
soon get distorted and change into rings. The memory 
of this unconscious person is of so small a compass that 
lie is not even capable of retaining the several kinds of 
movements. 

An unconscious subject not only has memory, ho 
may also receive and execute some suggestions — though 
very elementary ones, it is true. These suggestions 
may l)0 given by means of touch. By simple pressure 
dio hand is influenced and made to move in any dirco- 
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tion whatever. It is not a mechanical impulse, it is 
, clearly a touch suggestion. If, by pressure, the hand is 
made to move, another pressure, equally light, stops it, 
and yet another, of quite a different kind, makes it 
write. It is ditUcult to detect any difference between 
these pressures, but if the experimenter when making 
them has a definite intention, this intention is often 

(understood with great ttict by the person's baud. 
Nothing is more curious than tliis kind of partial hyp- 
notization, to which is duo the fact that a person )x$- 
lieves himself to be, and really seems to be, completely 
himself and in full possession of all his senses, while 
his hand submissively obeys the touch-orders from the 
experimenter. 

These few details seem to me to be amply sufficient 
to demonstrate the possibility of rousing an uncon- 
scious personality in healtliy persons or those who are 
very nearly so. This unconsciousness, we repeat, does 
not reach the degree of development attained in liys- 
terical patients, nor is it as brilliant. It will not spon- 
taneously write letters and confessions, but it is still 
something positively existing. 

Its existence, well established, enables us to show 
that automatic handwriting, as it is induced in healthy 
people, as M. Gley described it, is a phenomenon of 
the division of consciousness, and not a simple effect 
of the motor power of ideas. In fact, instructed by 
my former experiments on hysterical patients, I have 
been able to recognise some points in the automatic 
handwriting of healthy persons which leave no doubt 
whatever. For if we carefully examine the way in 
wliich tlio hand behaves during the experiment of auto* 
matic handwritings we find that when it is guided 
nothing appoan ; but if it ia loft to itself a very signifi« 
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cant fact is discovcrod. By a light pressure one stops 
its writing ; by a little push the grapliic movement is 
quickened; when the hand is motionless it is often 
enough simply to touch it in order to start it up again. 
It continues to be suggestible, therefore, during the 
whole experiment ; and this suggestibility shows clearlyi 
in my opinion^ tliat an unconscious personality directs 
its movements. Moreover, our other experiments liavo 
already sliown us that it exists and what role it plays, 
"while all that we have observed and described in hys- 
terical patients constitute an argument in favor of this 
opinion. 



PART III. 

ALTERATIONS OF PKHSONALITY IN EX^ 
PEIIIMENTS ON SUGGESTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

ARTIFICIAL PERSONALITIES CREATED BT SUOOESTIOX. 

The principal characteristic of the pRjcliolo^cal 
prohlem of this book remains the same through all its 
fonns. Each new chapter only brings forward a new 
aspect of the same phenomenon. We find further 
proof of this here, for we shall now study the follow- 
ing psychological situation : A person has been rc«^- 
larly put, let us say, in a state of artificial somnamhu- 
lism, receiving suggestion by the ordinary methods. 
This suggestion is carried out either during somnainlm- 
lism or after returning to the waking state. My aim 
is now to prove by an analysis of the experiments tliat 
suggestion usually induces a division of consciou8ne8«| 
and can realize itself only by so doing. 

It is not diflicult to show that this new study is 
connected with the preceding ones by a logical bond. 

Heretofore we have studied suggestions communi- 
cated to a subconiscious personality during a state of 
distraction or aneesthesia. We know tliat the subcon- 
scious personality is nothing more nor less than a oom* 
nambulistic personality. It is therefore the same per- 
son, taken under slightly different conditions, who 
always receives and performs suggestions. 
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Adopting onr own opinion of the alterations of 
personality, BUgcjcstions may bo divided into two 
groups — those whose direct end and aim is to create a 
new personality, and those whose object is entirely dif- 
ferent, and can only be attained by a division of con- 
sciousness. A separate chapter will be devoted to each 
of these classes of suggestions. There are undoubtedly 
very intinuite relations (and indeed phenomena of tran- 
sition) lietween the two classes thus distinguished ; but 
we should not the less rettiin the classifications and even 
exaggerate its importance a little. For the phenomena 
of division of consciousness are sometimes so complex 
and subtile that if they were all coml)ined under a 
eonnnon description we could never really understand 
Uiem. 

Suggestion may, I have said, have its end and aim 
in the creation of a new personality. The exix^rimenter 
then chooses the sort of personality he wishes to in- 
duce and obliges the subject to realize it. £x])crimcnt8 
of this kind succeeding in a great many somnambulists, 
and usually producing very curious results, have long 
been known and have been repeated, oao might say, 
almost to satiety within the last few years. M. Richet 
was the first author to study them systematically, and 
the desc*ription which he has given of them is sutH- 
ciently interesting to be quoted in full. It is, indeed, 
a nio^lel observation. 

As an introduction to the facts, we may briefly re- 
call, with the author, some ideas of current psychology. 

When we are awake and in full possession of all our 
faculties we can imagine sensations different from those 
which we ordinarily experience. For example, when I 
am sitting quietly at my table engaged in writing this 
book, I can conceive the sensations that a soldier, a 
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woman, an artist, or an Englishman would experience 
in such and such a situation. But, however fantastic 
the conceptions may be that we form, we do not ccaso 
to be conscious withal of our own personal existence. 
Imagination has taken flight fairly in space, but the 
memory of ourselves always remains behind. Each of 
us knows that he is himself and not another, that lie 
did this yesterday, that he has jiir^t written a letter, 
that he must write another such letter to-morrow, tiiat 
i I he was out of Paris for a week, etc. It is this memory 
I I of passed facts — a memory always present to the mind 
— ^that constitutes the consciousness of our normal per- 
sonality. 

It is entirely different in the case of the two women, 

A and B ■ , that M. Richet studied. 

*^ Put to sleep and subjected to certain influences, 

A and B forget their identity ; their age, their 

clothing, their sex, their social position, their nation- 
ality, the place and the time of their life — all this has 
entirely disappeared. Only a single idea remains — 
a single consciousness — it is the consciousness of the 
idea and of the new being that dawns upon their im- 
agination. 

^^They have lost the idea of their late existence. 
They live, talk, and think exactly like the type that is 
suggested to tliem. With what tremendous intensity 
of life these types are realized, only those who have 
l)een present at these experiments can know. Descrip- 
tion can only give a weak and imperfect idea of it. 

" Instead of imagining a character simply, they re- 
alize it, objectify it It is not like a hallucinatiop, of 
which one witnesses the images unfolding before him, 
as a spectator would. He is rather like an actor who is 
seized with passion, imagines that the drama he plays is 
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a reality, not a fiction, and that lio has 1)ecn transformed, 
body and soul, into the personality that he sets himself 
to play. 

** In order to have this transformation of personality 
vrork it is sufiicient to pronounce a >vord with some 

authority. I say to A , * You are an old woman ' ; 

slie considers herself changed into an old woman, and 
her countenance, her bearing, her feelings, become those 

of an old woman. I sjiy to 13 , * You are a little 

girl,' and she immediately assumes the language, games, 
and tastes of a little girl. 

^ Although the account of these scones is quite dull 
and colourless compared with the sight of the astonish- 
ing and sudden transformations themselves, I shall 
attempt, nevertheless, to describe some of them. 

" I quote some of M 's libjectivatiotis : 

^^Aa a PeamnL — She rubs her eyes and stretches 
herself. * What time is it ? Four o'clock in the morn- 
ing I ' She walks as if she were dragging sabots. * Now, 
then, I must get up. Let us go to the stable. Come 
up, red one ! come up, get about I ' She seems to Ik) 
milking a cow. * Let me alone, Gros- Jean, let me alone, 
I tell you. When I am through my work. You know 
well enough that I have not finished my work. Oh 1 
yc«, yes, later ' 

" As an AvireHs. — Her face took a smiling aspect 
instead of the dull and listless manner which she had 
just had. *You see my skirt? Well, my manager 
makes me wear it so long.^ These managers are too 
tiresome. As for me, the shorter the skirt the better I 
like it There is always too much of it A simple fig 



• M' 



The subject is a very respectable woman, mother of a family, 
with much religious sentiment" 
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leaf 1 Men Dieu, that is enough 1 You agree with me, 
don't you, my dear, that it is not necessary to have more 
than a fig leaf ? Look then at this great dowdy Lude— 
where are her legs, eh ? 

" * See here, my dear ! * She began to laugh. * You 
arc very timid with women ; that's wrong. Come and 
see me sometimes. You know I am always at home at 
three o'clock. Come and make me a little visit, and 
bring me something.' 

" -4* a General. — * Give nie the field glasses. All 
right I all right I Where's the officer of the First 
Zouaves ? IIo I the Kroumirs 1 I see them coming up 
the ravine. Commander, take a company and chai^ 
them. Take a company, too, and scour the country. 
Those zouaves are splendid 1 How well they climb! 
What do you want? What, no order?' (Aside.*) 
* lie's a poor officer, that fellow ; he doesn't know how 
to do anything. Here, you, wait a minute. Left face! 
Double quick 1 ' (Aside.) * That is better. That's not 
very well.' (Aloud.) ^llullo! my horse and sword I' 
She makes a gesture of buckling her sword in her belt 
« Forward ! Ah I I'm hit 1 ' 

^^ As a Priest — She imagines that she is the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Her face becomes very grave. Her 
voice is mildly sweet and drawling, which forms a great 
contrast with the harsh, blunt tone she had as a general. 
(Aside.) ^ But I must accomplish my charge.' Slio 
leans her head on her hands and reflects. (Aloud.) 
' Ah 1 it is you, Monsieur Grand Vicar ; what is your 
business with me? I do not wish to l)e disturbed. 
Yes, to-day is the first of January, and I must go to tbe 



***The 'asides* of these dialogues are also very interesting 
Tbej are spoken verj low, ioaroely moving the lip8» but distinctly." 
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cathedral. Tin's throng of people is very respectful, 
don't you think so, monsieur ? Tlicrc is a great deal 
of reHgion in the people, whatever one does. Ah I a 
child ! let him come to me to he hlessed. There, my 
cliild.' She holds out to him her imaginary hishop^s 
ring to kiss. During this whole scene she is making 
gestures of lienediction with her right hand on all sides. 
• ^ow I liave a duty to perform. I must go and pay 
my respects to the President of the Kepuhlic. Ahl 
Mr. President, I come to offer you my allegiance. It 
18 the wish of the Churc*h that you may have many 
years of life. She knows that she has nothing to fear, 
notwithstanding cruel attacks, while such an honourahle 
man is at the head of the Republic' She is silent and 
seems to listen attentively. (Aside.) * Yes, fair prom- 
kes. Jfow let us pray I ' She kneels down. 

^^As a Itefifjltms Sittter, — She immediately kneels 
down and begins to say her prayers, making a great 
nuiny signs of the cross ; then she rises. * Now to the 
hospital. There is a wounded man in this ward. Well, 
my friend, you are a little better this moniing, aren't 
you i Now, then, let me take off your bandage.' She 
gestures as if she were unrolling a bandage. ^ I shall 
do it very gently; doesn't that relievo you? There 1 
my ]x>or friend, Imj as courageous before pain as you 
were liefore the enemy.' 

"I might cite other objectivations from A ^s 

CAsCy in the character of old woman, little girl, young 
man; gay woman, etc. But the examples given seem 
sufficient to give some idea of the entire transformation 
of the personality into this or that imaginary type. It 
is not a simple dream, it is a living dream. 

^H ^'s objectivations are quite as striking as 

those of A . I may cite some of them : 
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" As a General, — She goes * Hum, hum I ' several 
times, assumes a severe manner, and speaks in an 
abnipt way. ^ Let us go and have a drink ! Waiter, 
an absinthe I Who is this coxcomb i Here, let me 
pass. What do you want ? ' A piece of paper is 
handed her, which she seems to read. * AVTio is it ? ' 
Answer : * A man of the First.' * Ah 1 good I There I ' 
She scribbles something illegible. ' You will hand that 
to the adjutant major. Now make yourself scarce. 
Well I that absinthe ? ' He is asked if he is a member 
of the Legion of Honor. *0f course 1' Answer: 
^ There are stories abroad* about you.' ^ Ah ! stories I 
But I but I Sacrehleu ! . What stories ? Take care liow 
you provoke me I Who dares call me lazy ? ' She flies 
into a rage, which almost ends in a nervous attack. 

" As a Sailor. — She reels along like a sailor wbo 
has just landed after a lung voyage. * Ah I there you 
are, my old friend, let us have a drink I I know a 
httlo tavern where we will do very well. There are 
some stunning girls there.' I need not describe tlie 
rest of tlie story. 

" -4« an Old Woman. — Spme one said to her, * How 
do you dot' She bent her head and said, *£hl' 
' How are you ? ' Again she said, ^ Eh ! speak louder, 
I am a little hard of hearing.' She seated herself, still 
complaining, coughed, felt her chest and knees, saying 
to herself : * Such pains I Oh dear I oh dear I Ali 1 
bring me your child. She is a nice child. Kiss me, 
darling, and go and play. Have you a little tobacco t' 

"J.« a Little Girl.^ — She speaks like a little girl 
of five or six years. ' I want to jpay. Tell me tofne- 



* ** ThU peraoniflcation lasted an hoar and a half, and she did 
not onco gire up tho childish forms ot speech or bchaTioar.** 
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ftitig. Let tt8 play hide and 8Cok,' etc. She nins about^ 
laughing, hides, and phiys hide atul aeek. This tirc« 
some game lasted for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
It was succeeded by blindman's buff, then by hide 
the stick, etc. She tlien wanted to play with the doll, 
and rock it to sleep. Some one told her the story of 
Little Reil Riding-IIood. She said that it was very 
pretty, but sad. She was asked if it was a moral tale, 
and she replied that she did not know what ' moral ' 
was. She did not wish to tell any more stories, grew 
angry, pouted, crieil, stamped her foot, etc ; would not 
bave a Punch and Judy show because it was a little 
lioy^s game ; said she would be very good, and a^kcd 
for her doll or candies. 

" As J/. X , a Pantry Cook. — This last objecti- 

vation was particularly interesting, for, several years 

ago, she was in ^f. X 's employ and was by him 

beaten and treated so bnitally that the law interfered, I 

l>elieve. B imagined herself to be this ^L X , 

lier face changed and took on a look of importance. 
AVlicn customers came she received them very kindly. 
* Certainly, sir, you shall have your ice cream this even- 
ing at eight o'clock. Will the gentlemen give his 
name ? Pardon me for not having any one here, but 

my clerks are so negligent. B 1 B 1 Let that 

blockhead be discharged 1 And you, sir, what do you 
wish ? ' Reply : * I am the Superintendent of the Po- 
lice, and I have come to know why you beat your serv- 
ant.' *Sir, I have never beaten her.* Reply: 'Yet 
she enters a complaint against you.' She assumed a 
very cmlmrrassed manner. *Sir, she complains un- 
justly. I may perhaps have pushed her, but I did not 
hurt her. I assure you, sir, she exaggerates. She 
made a scandalous scene in the store.' She becomes 
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moro and moro ombnrrassed. ^>Ske ran away. I as- 
Buro you she exaggerates. And, besides, I never en- 
tered uito any agreement with ber. I made proper 
amends to ber.' Reply : * You beat your cbildren.' 
* Sir, I bave not children y I bave only one cliild aiid I 
do not beat bim.' 

" We see tbat in tbis objeetivation of B \ al- 

tliougli tbe personality tbat sbe represents may be very 
disagreeable to ber, sbe does not try to present biin 
as ridiculous or obnoxious. Sbe endeavours, on tbo 
contrary, to excuse bim, so completely does sbe carry 
out tbe personation. Her annoyed and constrained 
manner, ber evasive but polite answers, were perfectly 
consistent witb wbat a guilty individual migbt say, 
tbink, and do wbcn questioned by a magistrate. 

^'Moreover, tbe complete transfonnation of feelings 
is not tbe least curious pbcnomenon of tbese objectiva- 

tions. A is timid, but sbe liecomes very daring; 

wbcn sbe tbinks bcrself a l)old person. Sbe is verj 
religious, but becomes very irreligious wben sbe repre- 
sents an irreligious \ycTVAm. W is silent, sbe bo- 
comes talkative wbcn sbe represents a talkative person. 
Tbe disposition is tbus completely cbanged. Old tastes 
disapi^ear and give place to tbe new tastes tbat tbe new 
cbaracter represented is supposed to bave." 

In a more recent paper, prcjiared witb tbo co-opera- 
tion of M. Ferrari and M. Ilericourt,* M. Kicbet lias 
added a curious detail to tlie preceding experiments. 
He bas sbown tbat tbe subject on wbom a cbange of 
personality is imposed not only adapts his speech, ges- 
tures, and attitudes to tbe new personality, but that even 



* La Personality at rfcriture, ataai da graphologia atpeniscD* 
tale, Rarua Pbilos., April, 18M. 
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liis handwriting is modified and brought into relation 
urith the new ideas that absorb his consciousness. This 
modification of handwriting is an csiK^cially interesting 
discovery, since handwriting, according to current theo- 
rics, is nothing more than a sort of imitation. I cito 
some examples borroweil from these authora. 

It is suggested in succession to a young student that 
Le is a sly and crafty |>easant, then a miser, and finally 
a very old man. While the subject's features and be- 
haviour genenilly are modified and brought hito har- 
mony with the idea of the personality suggested, wo 
may observe also that his handwriting undergoes simi- 
lar modifications which are not less marked. It^has a 
6{KH'ial character peculiar to each of the new states of 
personality. In short, the graphic movements change 
like the gestures generally. 

In a note on the handwriting of hysterical patientS| 
I have shown that imdcr the infiuenco of suggested 
emotions, or under the hifluence of sensorial stinmla- 
tions, the handwriting of a hysterical patient may be 
modified. It gets larger, for example, in cases of dy- 
namogcnic excitation. 

The characteristic of the suggestion that we have 
just studied is that it does not bear exclusively on ])er- 
eeption or movement — that is to say, on a limited psy- 
chic element ; but there are comprehensive sugges- 
tions. They impose a topic on the subject that he is 
obliged to develop with all the resources of his intellect 
and imagination, and if the obser^'ation8 be carefully 
examineil, it will also be seen that in these suggestions 
the faculties of perception are affected and ixsrvertcd 
by the same standard as that of ideation. Thus the 
Bubject under the influence of his assumed personality 
ceases to perceive the external world as it exists. He 
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has hallucinations in connection with his new psycho- 
logical personality. When a bishop, he thinks he is in 
Kotre Dame, and sees a host of the faithful. When a 
general, he thinks he is surrounded by troops, etc. 
Things that harmonize with the suggestion are con- 
jured up. This systematic dcvelo])ntent of states of 
consciousness belongs to all kinds of suggestions, but is 
perhaps nowhere else so marked as in these trans- 
fonnations of personality. 

On the other hand, everything that is inconsistent 
with the suggestion gets inhibited and leaves the sub- 
ject's consciousness. As has been said, alterations of 
])ersonality imply phenomena of anmesia. In order 
that the subject may assume the fictitious personality 
he must begin by forgetting his tnie jiersimality. The 
infinite number of memories that represent his past ex- 
istence and constitute the basis of his nonnal ego aro 
for the time l)eing effaced, because these memories are 
inconsistent with the idea of the suggestion. 

A division, or split, is therefore produced in the 
subject's consciousness, and it is this which brings these 
phenomena within the topic of this l)ook. In conse- 
quence of the imposed suggestion the tnie personality, 
with part of its attendant states of consciousness, leaves 
the scene of action ; it is relegated to a second plane, 
where it is temporarily forgotten, and a new personality, 
controlled by the experimenter, forms itself and devel- 
ops. It borrows from the former — unconsciously, as it 
seems — some of its elements, particularly the motor 
habits of gesture and speech, without which it could 
not possibly find expression. M. Richet admirably ex- 
presses it thus: •* Objectivation of characters depends 
upon a disordered memory and imagination. If the 
memory of our personality is perverted, consciousness 
18 
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of ourscif disappears. If the imagination is overexcited 
hallucinations are produced; and then the new ego 
depends entirely upon the nature of these hallucina- 
tions."* 

This division of consciousness is a superficial and 
teuiporary phenomenon under the conditions of the ex- 
periments as now described ; that is certain. The indi- 
vidual is not really divided in two, as Fclida was, for 
example. 

Division of consciousness as it appears in genuine 
BomnambuliHts arises from internal causes, inherent in 
tlie very organism of the subject. It is a psychic pbe- 
nomenon expressing a stiite of disease in the nei;vou8 
centers. The ciise is entirely different with a subject 
whose ix^rsonality is transformed by simple suggestion. 
Here the division is the result of an external cause. It 
is the product of an idea communicated to the subject 
by another person, and consequently it is not generally 
60 serious. / 

Some authors even take the theory much f urther^ 
Tliey hold that in experiments of transformation of per- 
sonality the subject is really playing a part, a sort of 
comedy, and that he may be compared to an actor who 
expresses sentiments which he himself does not feel. 
Autliors who adopt this inter])retation, and among them 
I may cite M. Delbneuf,t are by no metms of the opin- 
ion that the subject tries to simulate and deceive the 
exiierimenter — the old idea of simulation is no longer 
held. But they think that the subject obeys from a 
different motive. When he receives an order, like that 
of representing a soldier or a peasant, ho performs it to 



• Art. citcti, p. 235. 

t Revuo de niypnotisme, January and February, 1889. 
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the best of bis ability, with no other desire than that of 
pleasing the person from whom he has received the sug- 
gestion, lie plays a comedy part, but with good inten- 
tions. The condition is then certainly a very complex 
psychological state, but yet it is easy to explain on tliis 
theory. 

Tliis position has been violently combated by other 
authors, notably by M. Bcmheim,* who hold that in 
every case the subject is sincere and really accepts the 
suggestion which ho receives. A now jierHonality is 
conimuuicated to him and ho accepts it, l>ecaiiso the 
suggestion is for him reality itself, and because for the 
time Iwing he entirely forgets his former personality. 

It does not seem necessary to pass judgment upon 
these two diametrically opposed opinions, l)ccauKC they 
appear to me to Ik) equally correct, only they apply to 
different cases. There are jiersons who are by no means 
the dupes of the suggestions given to them, but who 
still carry them out because they are unable to resist 
the influence of the operator. This class of patients 
never forget who they are — their identity. If they are 
told to represent a priest, a general, or a nun, they will 
be capable of doing it as any of us might do it when 
requested, but they know that they are playing a pirt 
They try to assume the characters desired, but thoy al- 
ways retain the memory of their proper personality. 
Others^ on the contrary, are completely the victims of 
the suggested illusicm, Ijocause tlio memory of their 
former ego is for the moment entirely obliterated. 

The diiTorencos of effect result from the psychio na- 
ture of the subjects respectively, and also, ])erhapAy from 

^ Tho controversy it not oonftnod to this partkalar class of tof- 
gestions, bat to all of every kincL 
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the method employed by the 8uggester. It is useless, 
therefore, to euter into the discussion concerning the 
facts. Two facts, we should remember, may be differ- 
ent without contradicting each other. 

Leaving tliis episodic discussion out of the question, 
we should bear in mind in bringing this chapter to a 
clofie that moralists and philosophers have often found 
in ordinary human life variations of personality that 
closely resemble those that are produced by suggestion. 
I may refer on this subject to an interesting work of 
M. PauUian (L'Activito montale et les elements do 
resprit). 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RECALL OF FORMER PERSONALITIES BY SCOOE8TION. 

The BUgp^CHtion of an alteration of personality may 
be made under conditions sliglitly different from tliorio 
just described. Instead of suggesting a new person- 
ality to the subject, the memory of a former period of 
his life is called up in his mind and he is obliged to 
live over this time again. Instead of assuring him 
that he has changed to the opposite sex, or that he has 
l>ecome a priest or a soldier, it is suggested to him that 
he is eight or fifteen years old. This is by no means 
so complete a transformation of his {personality, but 
still it is a modification ; for, as is well known, our ))er- 
sonality is modified as time goes on. Personality is by 
no means a fixed entity, permanent and immutable ; it 
is a synthesis of phenomena that varies with its forma- 
tive elements, and is continually in process of transfor- 
mation. Even in the course of our nonnal life a great 
numlier of distinct personalities succeed one another. 
It is by an artifice that we connect them into one, for 
after twenty years' time we no longer have the same 
feelings or judgments as at the beginning of the period. 

If by suggestion the subject is put back to an earlier 
period of his existence and made to live over one of his 
dead personalities for a little, the result will be that 
the memory of his present self disappears for the time 
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1)cing, as well as all infonnation acquired subsequent to 
the date fixed by the suggestion. A division of con- 
sciousness is produced, as in cases where a strange per- 
sonality is suggested. A great synthesis of ])henoniena 
disapix^ars and is forgotten, in order to give place tem- 
porarily to an older synthesis. 

Moreover, we shall see a little further on that these 
cxperinicuts are of greater importance than the 2>reced- 
ing ones, for the personality that is called up is a real 
personality, and not fictitious — not the work of the im- 
agination. We need not, however, go so far as to say 
that it is actually the former s^-nthesis that reappears. 
It is only the memory, the faint echo. 

^fcssrs. Bourru and Burot were the first to take 
up this line of study. They made their first experi- 
ments upon V , the hysterico-epileptic man whoso 

checkered career I have narrated above. They after- 
ward extended their researches to other patients. They 
employed two methods to bring the subject to a fonner 
period of his existence. One of them, suggestion, is 
very simple, and consists in declaring to the subject 
that he is such and such an age, or that he lives in such 
and such a year, etc. Suggestion in this case is easy to 
nuinage, and we need say no more about it as a method. 
The second method, which is more complicated, but 
also more interesting and instructive, is the immediate 
raising up of an old psychological state of a definite 
date; and this state, once secured, wakes in its turn by 
association of ideas the series of phenomena which are 
grouped around it. Let us suppose the case of an hys- 
terical person whose right arm was paralyzed when she 
was about fifteen years old. She has long been cured ; 
her right ann has again become sensitive and she is able 
to move it freely. If by suggestion the paralysis is 
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miido to rccnr, tlie chances aro tliat tlio memories con- 
nected ^vith the paralysis will reappear and give tho 
subject the illuHion that she is fifteen years old. This 
chain of ideas is e8tahliHhed. If one link is drawn out 
the traction passes from one link to the next, and so 
passes through the whole chain.* 

But hero the question is a little complicated by tho 
method of experiment adopted by MM. Bourru and 
Burot. These authors had at their disposal in tho hos- 
pital at Kochcfort this V-"-^ — , who had had, at different 
times in his life, strokes of paralysis in different parts 
of his body. It was not diflicult to reproduce each of 
these strokes of panilysis by suggestion, and finally to 
call up by the same means the period of existence that 
l)e1onged to each. The authors did not fail to make 
this ex]x;riment, but they made anotlicr with it. No- 
ticing that V was very sensitive to the action of 

metals f roip a distance, they endeavoured to bring about 
a change of his somatic state (that is to say, a change in 
the distribution of sensibility and of conscious mobility) 
by subjecting him to the action of so-called ^ ossthesi- 
ogenes.'* 

Of course, I can not guarantee the accuracy of these 
experiments. The action of a^sthesiogencs on the ncr\'- 
ous system is still doubted by very eminent men, and 
the question seems to me far from being settled. "NYo 
are therefore free to admit that the magnetic l>ars (iron, 
gold, and other metals) that were used to modify Louis 

V 's condition only operated by suggestion, op in 

some similar way. The author's interpretation does 
not take away all interest from the exiieriments, since 



*I pointed out some time ago in a note in collaboration with IL 
F6re tlie rule of such association of ideas in retrospective snggestion. 
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we may, if wc cliooso, set them down under the head 
of suggestion. 

Witli the help of a^Htheftiogcnes the authors were 
ahlo to produce and define six principal B4)nmtic states. 
Tiiey are: First, right hemiplegia, with anaesthesia of 
the right side; second, left hemiplegia, including the 
face, with auiesthesia of the left side ; third, left hemi- 
plegia, not including the face, with antcsthesia of the 
left side ; fourth, paraplegia, with ancesthesia of the para- 
lyzed limhs ; fifth, slight paresia, with ancesthesia of the 
left leg; sixth, a stiite in which no paralysis exists, but 
only hy2>encsthe.sia of the left leg. Occurring simul- 
taneously with these physical changes they found ^on- 
Ftant transfonnations in the mental state of the subject, 
cs|XM?ially in his disposition and memory, which showed 
intim«ite coimcction with each other. As soon as a 
certain somatic state is induced the corresponding state 
of cons(*iousness is roused and the subject is trans- 

fonned. Here is an example : Tx»t us t^ike Louis V 

when his whole right side is paralyzed and insensible. 
lie was in this condition when ho was exi)erimented 
upon during his sojourn at the military hospital of 
Ilochefort. He has the reputation of being active and 
mild, but easily irritated. He now liecomes violent and 
arrogant in his speech, appearance, and beha\4our. He 
is a gossip and his language is coarse. He speaks famil- 
iarly of evcr)'body and gives each a disrespectful nick- 
name. He smokes from morning till night, tonnenting 
cvervone with his unreasonable demands for tobacco and 
money. His memory is accurate for things of the pres- 
ent; he recites whole colimins from the newspaper.* 

* It is a pity that tho authors did not go further into this |)oint. 
The study of memory is important enough to baTe more precise 
tmitment. 
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infide to recur, tho chances aro that the meraories con- 
nected with the paralyBis will reappear and give the 
subject tho ilhiKion that she is fifteen years old. This 
chain of ideas is establinhed. If one link is drawn out 
tlio traction passes from one link to tho next, and so 
passes through the whole chain.* 

But here tho question is a little complicated by tho 
method of experiment adopted by MM. Bourru and 
Burot. These authors had at their disposal in the hos- 
pital at Rochefort this V-^ — , who had had, at different 
times in his life, strokes of paralysis in different parts 
of his body. It was not difficult to reproduce each of 
these strokes of panilysis by suggestion, and fiiuilly to 
call up by the same means the period of existence that 
l)elongcd to each. The authors did not fail to moko 
this experiment, but they made another with it. No- 
ticing that V was very sensitivci to the action of 

metals froip a distance, they endeavoured to bring about 
a change of his somatic state (that is to say, a cliangc in 
the distribution of sensibility and of conscious mobility) 
by subjecting him to the action of so-called '* o^tlicsi- 
ogenes." 

Of course, I can not guarantee the accuracy of theso 
experiments. The action of o^sthcsiogencs on the nerv- 
ous system is still doubted by vqry eminent men, and 
the question seems to me far from being settled. Wo 
are therefore free to admit tliat the magnetic 1>ar8 (iron, 
gold, and other metals) that were used to modify Louis 

V 's condition only operated by suggestion, or in 

some similar way. The author's interpretation^ does 
not take away all interest from the experiments, sinoe 

*I pointed out some time ago in a note in collaboration with IL 
Fdre tlie rule of such association of ideas in retrospective suggestion. 
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we may, if wo cliooso, Bet them down under the head 
of suggestion. 

With the help of rcsthefiiogcncs the authors were 
able to produce and define six principal somatic states. 
They are : First, right hemiplegia, with anaesthesia of 
the right side; second, left hemiplegia, including the 
face, ^vith anaesthesia of the left side ; third, left hemi- 
plegia, not including the face, with antcsthesia of the 
left side ; fourth, paniplcgia, with ancesthesia of the para- 
lyzed limbs ; fifth, shght paresia, with anaesthesia of the 
left leg ; sixth, a stiite in which no paralysis exists, but 
only hyi>en)csthesia of the left leg. Occurring simul- 
taneously with these physical changes they found con- 
stant transfonnations in the mental state of the subject, 
csi>ecially in his disposition and memory, which showed 
intimate coimection with each other. As soon as a 
certain somatic state is induced the corresponding state 
of cons(*iousness is roused and the subject is trans- 

fonned. Here is an example : Tx't us t^ike Louis V 

when his whole right side is pandyzed and insensible. 
lie was in this condition when he was ex])crimented 
upon during his sojourn at the military hospital of 
Kochefort. He has the reputation of being active and 
mild, but easily irritated. lie now liecomes violent and 
arrogant in his speech, appearance, and behaviour. He 
is a gossip and his language is coarse. He speaks famil- 
iarly of cver)'l>ody and gives each a disrespectful nick- 
name. He smokes from morning till night, tonnenting 
cvcrvono with his unreasonable demands for tobacco and 
money. His memory is accurate for things of the pres- 
ent; he recites whole columns from the newspaper.* 

* It iii a pity that tho authors did not go further into this |X)int. 
The study of memory is important enough to have more precise 
trpfttment. 
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But his memory at this time is limited to Lis actual 
presence at Ruehefort, his stay at Bieetre, and the second 
part of his stay at I^mneval. He does not know ho^^ 
he came to Bimneval, but l)clieves it was as a child. 
If lie is told that he learned the trade of a tailor when 
he was paralyzed in both legs, he says that you are 
making fun of him ; he was never paralyzed in liotli 
legs, never learned to sew, and, as a matter of fact, docs 
not know how to hold a needle. At Bonncval his 
work was gardening ; the rest of his time was spent in 
smoking cigars. He remembered ]x;rfectly having stolen 
sixty francs and clothing from one of the hospittil at- 
tendants, escaping, and being captured and brought 
back to the asylum. From Bonncval he found himself 
at Bicetre, utterly unable to give any account of him- 
self, and having forgotten all the intermediate stopping 
places. lie gave very complete information about 
Bicetre, and often spoke of the doctors who had at- 
tended him there — J. Voisin and Boumeville. Every- 
thing that hapiiened in the regiment during the two 
months that he was a soldier was preserved in his 
memory. 

Another entirely diiTcrent state was produced by 
the application of a magnet to the nape of his neck. 
Bespiration was hurried, and the subject remained mo- 
tionless with his eyes fixed ; a slight trembling of tlio 
lips was noted, then a movement of chewing and swal- 
lowing, and .finally gaping and waking. Paralysis of 
both legs was complete in a stretched-out posture. The 
loss of sensibility extended over the whole of the lower 
part of the body. All the upper part was sensible and 
capable of movement. His countenance sad, and his 
eyes east down, he does not dare look about him ; lie 
is polite, even timid. His pronunciation is distinct, but 
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cbildisli. A book is given to him and he spells tho 
letters and syllables as if he were learning to read. 
He thinks he is at Bonneval and that he has just seen 
M. Caniuset and other persons in that asylum. His 
usual oecnpation is work in a tailor's workroom. He 
6CWS like a man who makes it his profession, and makes 
a sack very skilfully. Mentally he is quite dull, having 
no genenil infonnation whatever. He only knows two 
places — Bonneval, where he was found, and Saint-Ur- 
bian, where he came from. He remembers having seen 
a viper at Saint-Urbian, which frightened him and 
made him ill. His memory corresponds to the rather 
limited period of his existence when both of his ^imbs 
were paralyzed. 

It would be much too long to describe the various 

states through which Louis V passed. Not to 

linger longer on this patient, whose history is given at 
some length in earlier pages, I shall quote the story of 

another subject, Jeanne R , from MM. Bourru 

and Burot, who have made similar experiments upon 
her. 

"Jeanne R is a young woman, twenty-four 

years of age, very nervous and very aniemic. She is 
subject to fits of weeping and sobbing. She has no 
con^-ulsive attacks, but frequent fainting turns. She 
can be easily hypnotized. Her sleep is profound^ and 
on awaking she has amnesia. 

" She was told that when she awoke she would bo 
aix years old. She thought that she was at home with 
lier parents, that it w^as evening, and that they were 
shelling chestnuts. She was sleepy and wanted to go 
to bed. She called her brother Andr6 to help her fin- 
ish her work, but Andre amused himself by making 
little houses with the chestnuts instead of working. 
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* IIo is very lazy ; he amuses liimself bj shelling ten 
and I have to do all the rest.' 

^* In this state she spoke the patois of Limousin, did 
not know how to read, and hardly knew her A B C\ 
She could not speak a word of French. Iler little sis- 
ter Louise did not want to go to sleep : * It is always 
the way,' said she, assuming a child's attitudes, * I have 
to traipse up and down with my nine months' old sister.' 

'^ Placing my hand on her forehead I told her that 
in two miimtes she would find herself ten years of age. 
Her countenance became entirely different, her atti- 
tudes no longer the same. She thought that she was 
at Fraiss, at the ch&teau of a family by the name of 
Moustiers, near whom she lived. She saw paintings 
and admired them. She asked where the sisters were 
who accompanied her, and went out to see if they were 
coming. She talked like a child who was leaniing to 
speak. She went to school to the sisters two years ago, 
she said, but now she had not been for so long, because 
her mother was often sick and she had to take care of 
her brothers and sisters. She had been learning to 
write for six months. She recalled a dictation that she 
had on Wednesday, and wrote an entire page of it 
readily and by heart. It turned out to be a dictation 
that she wrote when ten years old ! 

**She says she is not very far advanced: * Marie 
Coutureau miakes fewer mistakes tlian I do ; I am al- 
ways behind Marie Puybaudct and Marie Coutureau, 
but Louise Holland is behind me. I believe that 
Jeanne Baulieu makes the most mistakes.' 

^ In the same way she was told itgain that she was 
fifteen years old. She now finds herself employed by 
Mile. Bronerie at Montmart * To-morrow we are going 
to h/eie^ a wedding — ^Baptiste Colombean, the fields 
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marshars marriage. L6on will bo my partner. Oh I 
what a good time we will have ! Oh 1 I will not go to 
the ball, Mile. Brunerie does not wish it. I shall go 
just for a quarter of an hour and she vnll not know it.' 
Her conversation is more coherent than in the earlier 
sitting. She knows how to read and write. She wrote 
Le Petit Savoyard. 

"The difference between tlie two handwritings is 
a)iH> very marked. On awaking she is astonished to 
find that she has written Ix) Petit Savoyard, that she no 
longer knows anything about. Wlicn she is shown tlio 
dictation that she wrote at ten years of age, she says 
tluit some one else nmst have written it." * ^, 

Since these exi)eriments were published a great 
many authors have made other observations of the 
same kind, obtiiining shnilar results. "M, Pitres and his 
pupils have studied the phenomena under the name of 
ecmncsia. I believe that too much stress can not be 
laid on these retrospective suggestions ; their impor- 
tance has not yet l)cen appreciate*!. This kind of sug- 
gestion, which allows the substitution in a person of 
fonner i)eriods of his existence, will certainly have, one 
day, I am convinced, important medical applications ; 
for, on the one hand, it serves diagnosis by allowing us 
to see the origin and course of hysterical symptoms in 
all'their details ; and, on the other hand, it will perhaps 
lio found that when the patient is carried back by this 
mental device to the time when the symptoms first 
np})eared, he vrill he more amenable to suggestions of 
cure. At all events, it is an experiment worth trying. 

From a purely psychological standpoint, which is 
cmr only present i)oint of interest, these retroactive 

• Op, eit, p. 153. 
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Buggcstions teach us Bonicthing new aI>out the mechan- 
ism of the division of consciousness. They teach us, in 
the first place, that a host of old memories, believed to 
be dead when wo are not able to call them up at will, 
still continue alive within us. Consequently the limits 
of our personal and conscious memory are not really 
those which our present consciousness takes for its ab- 
solute limits. Beyond these limits there are memories, 
as there are perceptions and judgments, and what we 
know of ourselves is only a part — i)erhai>s a very small 
part— of what wo arc. 

The laws of the association of ideas, which have 
been so much used and even abused in the hands of the 
£nglish psychologists in the attempts to explain many 
phenomena of the mind, are iiiciTectual in these cases. 
They do not teach us why and how memories that are 
retained fail to revive at the call of new impressions 
which are associated with them. A particular event of 
childhood, which no longer comes up in the mind, may 
yet be recalled by retroactive suggestion. This memory 
certainly has not lacked opportunities in the course of 
the normal life of rising again to the surface of con- 
sciousness. A great many similar events have hap- 
pened since. If, therefore, there is no resiK>nse to this 
tie of resem1)lance, it must be liecause the play of asso- 
ciation of ideas is not strong enough to rouse it, and 
association U therefore not sufficient to explain the de- 
velopment of the mental life. Undoubtedly something 
else besides these slight bonds is necessary to connect 
our ideas. }[oro profound causes, whose nature it is 
difficult to detennine, ju^t because tliey are unconseiousy 
operate to apportion our ideas, perceptions, memories, 
and all our conscious states into free and independent 
syntheses. When we are in one of these syntheses we 
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Iiave difficulty in rousing an idea wliicli belongs to a 
different synthesis. In general, association of ideas is 
not enough; but when some elements of this second 
synthesis have once been revived for one reason or 
another, then the entire synthesis reappears. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

AOTIONS FROM BUGOESTIOK. 

CiiANOKS of personality induced by In^notic sn^gcs- 
tion create a tolerably simple psycliological condition. 
Generally there is no coexistence of distinct ])er8onali- 
tics; one only occupies the stage and regulates the 
others l)ehind the scenes. 

We shall find that the situation becomes much more 
complicated in other kinds of suggestion, where tlie 
conjunction — ^the coexistence— <)f two mental conditions 
may l)e clearly seen. 

When the subject is in a state of somnambulism an 
order is given him in such a way that it can only bo 
performed after he awakes. We may wait till the time 
of its performance and notice the subjects action. 
Such observations have been made with the greatest 
care by many authors, and some have pointed out, in- 
tentionally or incidentally, certain mental signs which 
prove that at the time when the post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion is realized there is a niomentary return of the 
original somnambulistic state. Gumey^s observations, 
spoken of above,* here find confirmation, and it is all 
the more important, since the result is reached by ex- 
periments of quite a dififerent order. 

•P. 

m 
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The usual method of executing post-liypnotic sug- 
gcstioii8 nmy tirtit he recalled briefly. Generally a sub- 
ject who has received an order to perform such or such 
an action after he wakes — for example, ten minutes 
after his waking or at a prearranged signal — seems, on 
awaking from the hypnotic sleep, to resume free and 
entire possession of his normal intelligence. lie is no 
longer suggestible or much less so than when hypno- 
tized, lie rememl>ers notlnng of the somnambulism 
through which he has just passed; he is not even 
aware of the deferred suggestion, which nevertheless 
he is to perform in an instimt. If it is mentioned to 
him before the hour strikes or the signal is given, ho 
doe) not understand the meaning of what is said to 
him, but treats it as a jest. Then suddenly the scene 
changes abruptly; the conversation he is engaged in 
stojis, his countenance changes and sometimes assumes 
a striking expression of N-iolcnt resolution, and the de- 
ferreil suggestion is carried out (Beaunis, Liogeois). 

According to those authors who do not admit the 
phenomenon of the division of consciousness, it is the 
normal subject, the subject of the waking state, who car- 
ries out the post-hypnotic suggestion. Such a case may 
6o occur as a matter of fact, but analysis of the details 
of the classical obser\'ations already shows us the begin- 
ning of a division of consciousness. Thus, let us sup- 
pose a subject in the somnambulistic state has been or- 
dered to steal, or has l)een given the hallucination of a 
bird. lie connnits the theft or exjieriences the halluci- 
nation afterward during his waking state. lie therefore 
remembers the suggestion but not the circumstances of 
suggestion. He has forgotten the experimenter's order ; 
he does not know from whom he received the order ; he 
does not even know that an order was given to him. 
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This partial forgctfuIncM, which I have dcscrilicd 
oUcwlicro with M. Fur6,* is hy no means constant, but 
very frequent and difficult to understand at first. But 
it iiiuls ready explanation when compared with sugges- 
tions given during distraction or with the facts of an- 
aesthesia. Let us briefly recall the facts. AVhcn a 
liysterical patient is distracted, and a hallucination is 
ordered for the unconscious ])ersonalitv, the priiici])al 
consciousness Iiears nothing of the weirds (munnurcd 
in a low voice), but yet it does perceive the hallucina- 
tion. Sq, also, when a letter b drawn on an insensi- 
ble hand with a blunt point, the subject does not feel 
the contact of the point, but he has a representation, 
sometimes even a hallucination, of the letter which is 
written. 

In both cases we find the same psychological pro- 
cess. The spoken word, like the touch sensation on the 
hand, causes associated images, but the first term of the 
association remains in the secondary consciousness, and 
the second tenn, the image, alone gains access to the 
principal consciousness. Now, this is what happens in 
all suggestions given during somnambulism and de- 
ferred into the waking state. The principal conscious- 
ness gets the effect only — the last term of the suggestion. 
It is the somnambulistic consciousness that heard the 
words of the suggestion. And, I may add, the som- 
nambulistic consciousness which here ]>lay8 the same 
part as the subconscious personality in states of anses- 
thesia and distraction, is identically the same person- 
ality. This point has also l)een maile clear. 

Wo must therefore consider this class of sugges- 
tions — those that are given during a state of sonmatn- 
bulism to be performed or simply to continue during the 

* ADimal Magnetism, p. 154. 
1» 
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waking state — analogous to the psychological operations 
nrhieh show duality of consc'iousncss. 

In certain caHCS it seems even to be demonstrated 
that at the time of the jx^rformance of a post-hypnotic 
snirLTCslion the iioniial personality of the waking state, 
which is not aware of the suggestion received, and which, 
moreover, ignores all the incidents of the exi)erinient, 
and which is often so completely reconstituted as to con- 
tend against any new suggestion — this normal person- 
ality vanishes entirely, disapjKJurs, and is destroyed for 
the time ; it is the somnambulistic }KTson who usurjis 
the scene. We may enumerate certain facts that prove 
it. The first is one pointed out by M. Beaunis * — i. e., 
the swift forgctfulncss that follows the perfonnai^ce of a 
post-hypnotic suggestion. When asleep the subject was 
told to perfonn a certain action on awaking, such as 
changing the place of a piece of furniture, or turning 
Lis hands around each other. While he is obeying this 
order his attention is very carefully given to what he is 
doing. lie is told to notice the movement ho is mak- 
ing, and tliero can be no d(mi)t that he is fully con- 
«ciuus of his action. At least that is the way lieaunis^s 
subjects acted during the experiment. Now, in spite 
of the full consciousness with which they perfonned the 
orders th^it were suggested to them, everything was 
entirely forgotten some moments later. When they 
were asked what they had just done with their hands, 
they did not remember having done anything with 
them, and did not understand the question. 

This forgctfulncss is not perhaps an invariable plie- 
nomenon. Where is there an invariable phenomenon in 
|)6ychologyt But it is frequent, and it shows that 

* Lo Somimmbulismo provoqu6, p. 121, Paris, 1887. 
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when an action is performed under the influence of a 
BUggestion it is vastly different from a voluntary and 
spontaneous action. This difference attaches also to sug- 
gested actions which are performed in tlie waking state. 
For if, for example, the subject had spontaneously moved 
a piece of furniture or made a gesture of his own accord, 
ho would surely have remembered it. 

Forgetfulncss after an action is performed seems 
analogous to the forgetfulncss that succeeds somnani- 
buHrtm. It shows clearly, in my ophiion, that th6 sub- 
ject, just at the time that the action is perfonned, is 
again in the mental condition of somnambulism; for 
the principal psychic sign of this state, the aninesia 
which it leaves behind it, can be prove<i. 

Other exjxjriments — those of Gumey, Delbocuf, 
Pierre Janet, Fontan and Segard, and my own — con- 
firm this interpretation, which rests accordingly upon a 
large number of facts and is not merely hypothetical. 

With subjects of the kind that M. Beaunis has stud- 
ied, the somnambulistic state only partially recurs at thia 
decisive moment when the post-hypnotic suggestion is 
realized. They retain their self -consciousness, and the 
only proof that somnambulistic activity has occurred is 
the forgetfulncss of the action afterwanl. There are 
other ])crHotiH with wlioiii, under the simio circum- 
stances, the return of the somnambulistic state is more 
distinct, more striking, and more complete. There is 
not only forgetfulncss after the action, but unconscious- 
ness while the suggested action is being performed. 
The normal ego remains a stranger to the suggestion. 
It is apart from himself, and is performed without Iiis 
will or intellect, and it is to this self that it is uncon- 
scious. Unconsciousness, in this sense, is a kind of 
anticipated f orgetf ulness. The loss of consciousness^ a 
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real aggravation of the loss of memory, assists in defi- 
nitely establishing the division of consciousnesses. 

I may cite some further examples, borrowing one 
from M. Pierre Janet : •* After observing," reports this 
author, ^* the ordinary suggestions during the hypnotic 
fitate in Lucie, I gave her some orders to perform after 
she awoke, and was struck by the singular manner in 
which she carried them out. Her appearance at this 
time was natural enough. She talked and behaved as 
if she thoroughly understood all the actions that she 
was perfonning s^iontancously. But through all these 
natural actions those which I had commanded during 
the sleep were perfonned as if in distractioHi, Not 
only did she forget them after performing them, like 
most other subjects, but she did not seem to be awnre 
of them even while she was executing them. I told 
ber to raise her anns after she awoke. She had scarcely 
come to her normal state before she raised both arms 
above her head ; but it did not inconvenience her, nor 
did she seem to notice it; she came and went and 
chatted, still holding up l>oth anns. When I asked her 
v^hat she was doing with her anns, she was astonished 
at the question, and said gravely : ' They are not doing 
anything at all ; my hands are just like yours.' " * 

liVith other subjects the return of the somnambulis- 
tic state is still more complete. It has been found that 
it brings back the state of sensibility that characterizes 
it with each subject, and that he even acquires a sug- . 
gcstibility that he did not have during the waking state 
(Guniey).t Better still, some subjects go to sleep 
again in order to perform the post-hypnotic suggestion, 
and one author has said— exaggerating a little a fact 

•Op. cU^ p. 25S. t Proc & P. R., 1887. p. 971. 
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that is true of some people only — ^that all post-hypnotic 
suggestion amounts to telling the subject this : ^^ After 
you awake you will sleep again in order to carry out 
this suggestion." It is plain, however, tliat such an 
order is neither given nor understood, and tliat if the 
somnambulistic state recurs, it must be because the 
mental conditions involved arc necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the suggestion which is given. 

Thus each individual comports himself in his own 
individual way. In some cases forgetfulness follows 
the action, in others there is unconsciousness of the ac- 
tion, and, iinally, with some others an absolute and total 
loss of consciousness occurs with somnambulism. This 
shows us with what variations the same action may be 
accomplirthed. 

These differences, however, may bo reduced to a 
single fact — the division of consciousness and the rela- 
tive importance of the two consciousnesses in action. 
These consciousnesses have no fixed and immovable 
limits. We have already tvrice had occasion to see 
that the subconscious tends continually to grow and to 
submerge the principal personality ; and the differences 
observed in different subjects result from the varied 
degrees of development attained by the somnambulistio 
ego. 



CHAPTER IV. 

8UOOESTION8 FROM UNCONSCIOUS STIMULI. — HALLUCINA- 
TIONS. 

If we may rely on our earlier conchisions, tha rela- 
tion of the two eonftciousncs^es to each other during the 
jKjrfonnanee of suggeftted acts becomes simple. Wo 
have seen that when an action is ordered the souinam- 
hulistic consciousness which received and understood 
the suggestion contents itself with intrmhicing the idea 
of the action afterward to the i)rincipal consciousness, 
or rather it substitutes itself for the princiiml conscious- 
ness in order to realize the suggestion ; but* by certain 
devices very complicated sittuitions may be created that 
involve corresponding complexities in the relationship 
of the two consciousnesses. The somnambulistic ego 
may Ikj forced to co-oj>erate with the nonnal ego in 
such a way that the suggestion becomes an act common 
to them. 

To understaiul this point clearly, it should be noticed 
at the outset that in many cases suggestion sets a prob- 
lem. It indicates to the subject an end to bo attained 
without showing him the means of attaining it. Tho 
way to do it is not part of the suggested idea, but is left 
to his initiative. 

Thus tho subject is told to make a certain movement 
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w^xi minutes after waking, but lie is not told how to 
estimate the time to avoid making it too soon or too 
late. So, also, he is told that he must no longer sec an 
object without instructing him as to the means he 
should employ to decomplish that result. So, again, a 
hallucinatory image is suggested to him on a blank canl. 
He is told to pick out that one from among ten similar 
cards, and no process is suggested to him to guide him 
in his search. These are three typical examples. They 
arc, moreover, the only ones of wliich I can now speak. 
They have this fact in common — that the end is indi« 
catcd, but that the means of attaining it, as I said 
alK)ve, is left to the initiative of the subject Now I 
shall show in some detail that the sul>ject, when ques- 
tioned in his waking state, knows nothing of the means 
he has empl(»yed. It is the somnambulistic ego tliat 
interposes, invents the means, rejects mistaken lines of 
action, and assumes the res{K)nsibility of bringing the 
suggestion to a successful conclusion. There is collab- 
oration between the two, if you will, but of a capricious 
kind. The intelligent part is played by the somnambu- 
listic personality. 

I shall speak first and briefly of hallucinations caused 
by stimuli. This subject has l)ecn treated at length 
elseM'here,* and I refer to it simply to add some supple- 
mentary details on the division of consciousness that I 
have come upon lately. 

One law seems to dominate visual hallucinations im- 
posed uiwn hypnotized persons by verbal suggestion. 
It is this — that the imaginary object is seen under very 
nearly the same conditions as if it were real. TIius 
when suggestion has created an inert and motionless ob- 

* Djr Binot and FM, Animal Magnetism, p. IIMX. 
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jcct, this imajpnary object is a fixture in the position 
indicated by the experimenter. A book, a key, to cite 
Bimple examples, pointed out on a comer of the table, ' 
remain pbiccd there. The subject only sees these im- 
aginary objects when he turns toward the table. If he 
shuts his eyes, if he looks away, if he leaves the room, 
ho loses consciousness of his hallucination just as he 
would ordinarily lose the perception of the correspond- 
ing real object. The hallucination remains there fas- 
tened to the table, and the subject sees it again when 
he returns.* Seen from a distance the imaginary 
object seems to diminish in size; it is perceived less 
distinctly than when nearer, etc. To these very sim- 
ple facts others may Im) added which it takes more 
complicated exi>criment8 to demonstrate, but which, I 
believe nevertheless, are the same in nature. When 
one of the eyes of the person in hallucination is pressed 
mechanically while he is looking at his hallucination, 
the imtigiimry object is seen double, just as is the case 
with rejd objects, f A prism displaces it, lenses magnify 

• Tho gnuit iHsrsistonce of these hnlliiciniitions connected with ex- 
ternal points of support is very remarkable. In my Pi^ychologio du 
llai^onnomont I have cited a hiillucination suggesteil toW-— ~in 
1884. Tho suggestion was that she should see a photograph of lier- 
sclf undn»sed. when in reality it was a view in tho Pyrenees. My 
friend, M. Londe, engagcil in chemical work in tho Salpi'triere, in- 
fonns me that this hallucination has not yet passe<l away (June, 

1891). In order that W may be led to see herself again it is 

only necessary to show her the same picture. No new suggestion 
has been mado in the meantime which would tend to confirm the 
hallucination, and sho has only seen the photograph four or five 
times. 

f In giving this series of experiments for the first time on the 
modification of visual hallucinations by physical means I made a 
curious error— I attributed to Brewster tho credit of having been the 
first to find out that the hallttcination of one of these pationtt may 
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or diminish it, or mako it seem upsido down, according 
to tho distance of tlio object from the focns of tlie lens. 
These exi)eriinent8 on optical hallucinations have been 
rei)eated by a great many obKcrvers, who have conic, 
some of them quite independently, to hold the theory of 
" indications " {points de repere) that I was the first to 
fonnulate.* This theory may be summed up thus: 
The hypnotized person manages to combine the halluci- 
natory image with a sensation from real objects existing 
in the external world. Optical instruments, by modify- 
ing this real sensation, give the subject tho idea of a 
corresponding modification in the hallucination. If tho 
subject receives at a given moment two sensations in- 
stead of oncj ho will extend this phenomenon of doubling 
to tho liallucination itself, and will so perceive two im- 
aginary objects. Among the experiments that seem to 
demonstrate the accuracy of this interpretation I may 
cite one that has 1xx)n' frequently quoted by other au- 
thors. A person in the somnamlmlistic state is shown 
an imaginary portrait on an apjiarently blank curd, and 
then this canl, after being marked so that it can bo 
found again, is put in and shuffled with several others. 



be doubled by prcsnuro on the eye. Tho error was pointed out by 
Gumey and Hack Tuko. As a matter of fact, Brewster did not make 
the discovery ; on the contrary, when he was asked by some one 
how to distinguish a real object from a hallucinatory imaj^ he replied 
that one only had to double the imapre by prcssinfi^ on the eye, think- 
ing that it was only the. real object which could be doubled in this 
way. I attributed to him then erroneously an ciperiraent that he 
did not make and an opinion quite the reverse of his. And we see 
that the criterion that he indicated for distinguishing reality from 
hallucination does not apply to these hypnotized hysterical people. 
* Revue Philos., May, 1884. See Bemheim, De la Suggestion, p. 
108*, Lombrofo and Ottolenghi, Pierre Janet (c^i. cit^ p. 154); Sap- 
pili, Revia. di Freniat, 1800, 
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The subject very often findft the portrait agjiin on tlio 
fiainc card that was shown him, and even replaces the 
card in the same position. We must tlien conclude that 
he undoubtedly recognises the paper of the card by 
some special sign, and that sign serves as an indication 
to him. 

Reduced to this fonn tlio phenomenon tliat we are 
studying liccomes commonplace, and it has been held of 
late that a hallucination produced by an external stim- 
ulus does not disprove simulation. If a subject really 
lias the perception of a guiding mark, and sees it regu- 
larly modified when optical instniments arc placed lio- 
fore his eyes, he can, even when he is not mider an 
illusion, descril)e corresponding modifications that ho 
pretends to see in the imaginary object IJut it seems 
ti> me that this argument has only a semblance of force, 
and experiments on optical hallucinations remain, in 
my opinion, an excellent test against sinnilation. 

As a matter of fact, the suggested stimulus >vith 
which the subject connects his hallucination presents 
Bome particular characteristics which it would be most 
ditKcult to simulate. In the first i>lacc, it sliould be no- 
ticcfl, in the experiments of the portrait to which m'c 
referred above, the subject was imable to tell liow ho 
recognised the card that was the mainstay of his hallu- 
cinatory image. If lie was asked why he chose this 
<»rd instead of that, he invariably replied, ** Because the 
first is the portrait " ; but, as the portrait is purely imagi- 
nary, tliat can not be the real reason, and his answer, 
however sincere it may l)e, does not help us at all. The 
card certainly presents a black spot, shadow, or mark — 
fiomething or other ; and although the subject is not able 
to describe it, it must somehow be used by him. 

Bat an experiment may be described which shows 
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cloarly timt the perception of the stimiilug is uncon- 
scious. Let us take a photograph, and by suggestion 
produce the hallucination of a portrait. The subject to 
whom the photograph is handed sees the portrait, but 
does not see the photograph that is really on the face of 
the card. The imaginary picture hides the real one. 
The subject sees what does not exist, he does not see 
what does exist. Under these conditions the invisible 
photograph — that is to say, the one that is not consciously 
perceived — serves as a stimulus, for if after a week, say, 
the subject is shown a second copy of the same photo- 
grai)h, ho will perceive a second imaginary portniit. 
These Iiallucinations, so clearly localized, always include 
then an unconscious perception which serves as the sub- 
ject's cue. 

The expression " uncpnscious perception " just used 
puts us on the right track for an explanation of the 
phenomenon. We liave seen that very often with hyp- 
notized subjects what seems to be unconscfious is not 
really so, but belongs to another consciousness, and con- 
stitutes the symptom of a state of mental disintegra- 
tion. One might then suppose that the stimulus is 
perceived by one personality and that the hallueinutioTi is 
perceived by another, the case l)eing an example of co- 
operation of the two personalities. As a matter of fact, 
that is just what hapi>ens, as "SI, Pierre Janet was the 
first to ascertain. After he hart given a hallucination of 
a |K)rtrait on a card, he divided the subjects conscious- 
ness by the method of distraction, lie thus placed 
himself in communication with the second personality 
and asked what it saw on the card. It pointed out a 
black spot that was really there. It was this black spot 
that prevented his confusing this card with the others. 
The principal personalityi which alone was under the 
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illusion, saw the card and the portrait, hut did not see 
the hiack spot. We find tlien that the theory of mental 
division applies to the whole series of experiments just 
recapitulated, and which were undertaken in 1883, at a 
time when the phenoniena of division of consciousness 
were scarcely known. In these coincidences and nu- 
merous confirmations I see some proof that the work 
was not fruitless, hut really contributed somewhat to 
truth. 

While we admit, however, that a step has been 
taken in advance, it is profitable to remember as well 
that we are still far from the goal. The preceding ex- 
periments, by bringing out the stimulus that as^sts in 
the recognition of the hallucination, and so conveys the 
knowledge of its being external, have taught us an 
interesting fact; but how many others remain unex- 
plained ! In order to understand the results of the ex- 
periments it is by no means sufficient to prove that the 
unconscious person recognises the stimulus. Wo must 
supjKisc, besides, that he seeks it in order to recognise 
it when it is scarcely visible; and he does not stop 
there. When the operator duplicates the stinmlus by 
pressure on the eye or in some other way, it is not the 
subject under hallucination who has the perception of 
a double stinuihis; it is the uneoiiHcious personality 
who has it. It is therefore from it that the doubling 
of the hallucinatory image i)roceeds. It interferes in 
the siime way when by other optical methods the stim- 
ulus is modified in various ways. It plays, in short, 
the principal jiart. It struggles to carry out the sug- 
gestion intrusted to it as m'cII as possible, and through 
it the imaginary object is perceived under very nearly 
the same conditions as if it were real, because that is 
part of the suggestion that it receives. The hallncina- 
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tion would be very quickly recognised as false if it did 
not simulate reality. I am therefore inclined to think 
that all the different signs of hypnotic hallucination 
that we have described should occur with especial em- 
phasis in cases of subjects whose unconscious personality 
is intelligent and knows what to do. 

As for the normal consciousness, it does not seem to 
be aware of all this labour of criticism and elalioration 
that is lmp][>ening about it and on a lower plane. The 
normal ego only knows one thing when waking from 
the hypnotic sleep, and that is that there is an object 
before him that seems to be real ; but that this object 
does seem so to him is because it is so good a counter- 
feit. 

To the question whether similar experiments could 

be repeated on spontaneous hallucinations in cases other 
than those of hysteria and suggestion, I think it would 
be safe to reply that success in such delicate experi- 
ments would depend on the presence of a well-organ- 
ized unconsciaue jperwnalUjf. 



CHAPTER V. 

BUOOESnONS FROM UNCONSCIOUS STIMULI (CONTINUED).— 

TIME MEASUREMENTS. 

We may now describe suf^^stions of actions long 
deferred — processes in wliicli wo find a new example of 
mentil division. The study just made of visual hallu- 
cinations, brief as it is, allows us to bo still more con- 
cise in dciiling with this second question, for in reality 
the two are cases of the same thing. They are both 
Busrsestions from unconscious stimuli. 

Sug^jcestions to take effect at an appointed time are 
of two kinds. An hypnotized person may be ordered, 
in the first place, to carry out a suggestion after ho 
wakes and at a time denoted by a signal — as when she 

in told to say such and such a word to M. X when 

she meets him. I shall not discuss this sort of sugges- 
tion. In a second kind of suggestion the time is not 
indicated by an external event, but merely by the lapse 
of an interval of time. The subject is to perfonn such 
and such an action, and experience a certain hallucina- 
tion after five minutes, thirteen days, or a month. In 
this way a jx^rson in the somnambulistic state is ordered 
to return again after fifteen days. At the appointed 
day and hour she returns. The marvellous thing about 
the experiment is the prolongation of the period of 
time indefinitely. It has even been extended to a yean 
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Bnt this variation, although proving the tenacity of tho 
subject's memory, does not complicate tlie suggestion 
much. It is as diflicult to understand how the subject 
carries tho interval of fifteen days as that of an entire 
year. 

The real difliculty lies here : On one Iiand, an ac- 
tion is imposed on the subject which he can not per- 
form correctly unless he estiniutes the flight of time; 
and oh tho other hand, if we penetrate into his eon- 
scibiisness when he is under tho influence of the sug- 
gestion we find not only that he has no thought about 
the estimation of time, but, further, that ho has entirely 
forgotten the suggestion. He is told to perform an 
action after fifteen days. While he is awake (i. e., 
during the fifteen days) he rcmeml>ers nothing about it, 
but yet after the fifteen days the action is performed. 

Demheim first attempted an explanation. He says 
in substance that this measurement of time takes place 
consciously. From time to time the memory of the 
suggestion recurs in consciousness, and every now and 
then the subject counts the days as they pass ; but this 
calculation is made rapidly and then forgotten. Tlio 
subject immediately forgets that he has rememliercd it.* 
Tho supposition is interesting, but unfortunately it 
does not agree exactly with the facts. A large numl)cr 
of subjects, if they are carefully questioned before the 
date suggested, can tell absolutely nothing about it 
Up to the time when it is realized the suggestion is 
unknown to them. It remains in complete obscurity, 
and docs not l)ecome known in the intermittent way 
that M. Bemheim supposes. It is not forgetfulness, 
but genuine unconscionsne68.f Tho solution of the 

* Bernheim, De la Suggestion, pp. 172-174 
t See DMunia, SomoambuliMiie, p. 248. 
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problem must tlicrcfore l)0 sought for in other direc- 
tioiiH. 

AI. Pierre Janet was the first author to put the ques- 
tion clearly, and he found the solution in the events of 
the divided consciousness. lie showed in the first place 
that the carrying out of the suggestion at a set time 
could not be produced by a simple unconscious associa- 
tion, but requires knowledge, reasoning — in short, cer- 
tain judgments which persist in the individual's head 
until the time when the suggestion is realized. This 
is the way in which the author arranges the experiment : 
** When Lucie was in a state of genuine somnambulism 
I said to hei?, in^ the tone used for giving suggestions, 
* When I chip my hands twelve times you will ^ to 
sleep again.' Then I talked to her of otlier things, and 
five or six iiiinutes later I woke her completely. The 
forgetfulness pf all that had happened during the hyp- 
notic state, and of my suggestion in particular, was 
complete. I was assured of this forgetfulness, which 
was an imjwrtant thing here, first, by the preceding 
state of sleep, which was genuine somnambulism with 
all its characteristic symptoms ; by the agreement of all 
those who have been engaged upon these questions, and 
who have all proved the forgetfulness of similar sug- 
gestions after waking ; and, finally, by the results of all 
the preceiling ex])eriments made upon this subject, io' 
which I had always found this unconsciousness. Other 
people surrounded Lucie and talked to her about dif- 
ferent tiling^ ; and then, drawing back a few steps, I 
etnick my hands five blows at rather long intervals and 
rather faintly, noticing at the same time that the subject 
paid no attention to me, but still talked on briskly. I 
came nearer and said to her^^Did you hear what I 
just did ?' ^ What did you do?' said she. <I was not 
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payinpf attention.' * This * (I clapped my IiandH). * You 

just clapjxjd your liaiuls.' ' How many times ? ' • Once.' 

I drew Uack and continued to clap more faintly every 

now and then. Lucie, whose attention was distracted, 

no longer listened to me and seemed to have completely 

forgotten my existence. "When I had clapped six times 

more in this way, which with the preceding ones mado 

twelve, Lucie stopped talking immediately, closed Iter 

eyes, and fell back asleep. * Why do you go to sleep ? ' 

I said to her. * I do not know anything about it ; it 

came upon me all at once,' she said. 

*^ If I am not mistaken, this is the same as Richct's 

and I^mheinrs ex|>eriment, except that it is simpler. 

The somnambulist must h:ive counted, for I eudciiv- 

oured to make the blows just alike, and the twelfth 

could not be distinguished from the preceding ones. 

But instead of counting the days which would have been 

necessary to time measurement, she had counted tlio 

noises. There was no new facultv. for all the noises 

were easy to hear, although she claimed only to have 

heard one. She must have heanl them and counted 

them, but without knowing it — therefore, unconsciously. 

The exiKjriment was easy to repeat, and I repeated it 

in many ways. In this way Lucie counteil imcon- 

Bciously up to forty-three, the blows being sometimes 

regular and sometimes irregular, with never a mistake 

in the result. The most striking of these experiments 

was this : I gave the order, • At the third blow you 

will raise your hands, at the fifth you will lower them, 

at the sixth you will look foolish, at the ninth you will 

walk about the room, and at the sixteenth you will 

go to sleep in an easy-chair.' She remembered nothing 

at all of all this on waking, but all these actions were 

performed in the order desired, although during the 
20 
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wholo time Lucie replied to quentions that were put to 
her, and was not aware that fihe counted the noises, 
that she looked f<M>hsh, or that slie walked about. 

" After reiwating the exiwrinient 1 cast about for 
M)ine means of varying it, in order to obtain very sim- 
ple unconsc*ious judgments. The experiment was al- 
ways arninged in the same way. Suggestions were 
made during a well-establiHhed hypnotic sleep, then the 
subject was thoroughly wakened, and the signals and 
the actions took place in the waking state. ^ AVlien I 
rei>eat the same letter twice in succession you will be- 
come rigid.' After she awoke I whis[)ered the letters 
* a, c, d, e, a, a ' ; Lucie became motionless and perfectly 
rigid. That shows an unconscious judgment of resem- 
hhin<*c. I may also cite some examples of judgments 
of difference: * You will go to sleep when I pronounce 
nn uneven number,' or * Your hands will revolve around 
each other when I i)ronounce a wonum's name.' The 
'result is the Mune; as long as I whisiK'r even numbers 
or names of men nothing happens, but the suggestion 
is carried out when I give the proper signal. Lucie 
has therefore listened unconsciously, compared and ap- 
prcciateil the differences. 

" I next tried to complicate the experiment in order 
to sec to what lengths this faculty of unconscious judg- 
ment would go. MYlien the sum of the numbers which 
I shiill pronounce amoimts to ten, you will throw kisses.' 
The sjime precautions were taken. She was awakeiieil, 
forgetfulness established, aiul while she was chatting 
with other people, who distracted her as much as possi- 
hlc, I whispered, at quite a distance from her, '2, S, 
1, 4,' and she made the movement. Then I tried more 
complicated numbers and other oi)erations. * Wlien the 
numbers that I shall pronounce two by two, subtracted 
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from ono anotlicr, leave six, you will make a certain 
(i;cflturo '-—or multiplications, and even very simple di- 
visions. The whole thing was carried out with almost 
no errors, exce]>t when the calculation became too com- 
plicated and could not be done in her head. As I re- 
marked lx5fore, there was no new faculty there, only 
the usual processes were ojxjrating unconsciously. 

** It seems to me that these exiieriments are quite 
directly connected with the problem of the intelligent 
performance of suggestions that appear to be forgotten. 
The facts mentioned are {lerfectly accurate. Sonmam- 
bulists are able to count the days and hours that inter- 
vene between the present time and the ]ierfornuince of 
a suggestion, although they have no memory whatever 
of the suggestion itself. Outside of their conscaousness 
there is a memory that persists, an attention always on 
tlie alert, and a judgment perfectly capable of counting 
the days, as is shoMrn by its being able to make these 
multiplications and divisions.'' * 

I have nothing to add to this conclusion,' which I 
consider perfectly accurate. I shall content myself 
with recalling how many times in this book series of 
experiments have led us to this idea of a sul)con8cious« 
nesB which works outside the principal consciousness. 

* Pf«m Jaoct, op. ctt, p. 868. 



CHAPTER VI. 

8Y8TEMATIZED AN.£STIIESIA. 

I. 

A THIRD and last psychological phenomenon pro- 
duced by suggestion remains to be noticed. It ^ has 
attracted ranch attention from observers within the last 
few years. It has given rise to many discussions too, 
which, indeed, have not been without profit. A great 
many names have been applied to the fact, and some of 
tlicm involve entire the4>rics. Iiernheim and his col- 
leagues at Nancy use the expression neffative hnlluci- 
nations ; Fere and I projKjsed syHtematized atuesthesta. 
This phenomenon might also be called unconscious per- 
ception. But too much importance should not bo at- 
tached to questions of terminologj'. The essential point 
is to agree on the nature of the thing. 

The phenomenon may be descrilwd as the result of a 
particular kind of anaesthesia. In the preceding pages I 
have spoken at length of hysterical ansesthesia, and have 
endeavoured to determine its nature and settle its limits. 
To facilitate the descriptions I took as a type total and 
complete antesthesia. These terms should be clearly 
defined. Anicsthesia is ^^ total" when it includes all 
kinds of sensibility of a given region, and it is " com- 
plete*' when the stimulations, however great their in- 
tensity may be, do not rouse any trace of eonsciousnesB. 
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For example, take the eofic of a patient whose arm is 
inBcnsible. His hand is run through with a long pin, 
the iiesh 6f his fingers is bunted with a hot iron, a 
strong pressure is brought to bear on the muscles of his 
arm, a strong electric current is made to pass through 
one of his limbs — and during all theise tests he remains 
indifferent, perceives nothing, has no sensation of any 
kind, nor pain. Ilis anaesthesia is said to bo total be • 
C'iU8e it bears upon all the forms of cutaneous scnsi* 
bilitj, and com]>lcte because the most intenno stimula- 
tions do not rouse any reaction in consciousness.* 

But this case is really rather theoretical, and I do 
not know tliat it has lieen observed. In the first place, 
wo must make exception to *^ complete" anaesthesia. 
Good judges say that hysterical ancesthesia is never 
complete. Insensibility is purely relative; it only 
holds for moderate stimulations. If the intensity of 
the Htiniulation is increased, a time comes when it pene- 
trates into the subject^s consciousness, and may even 
induce a momentary return of sensibility, during which 
stimulations that kre much less intense will also be per- 
ceived. 

It seems to me that similar reservation sliould bo 
made regarding total anoesthesia. Very often, and even 
in cases where the insensibility is of long standing, all 
the forms of sensibility are not extinct. The tempera- 
ture sense may outlast touch. There may be all pos- 
sible dissociations. One of the most usual is the con- 
servation of sensibility to electric stinmlation, or to the 
action of metals. Partial anoesthesias are as frequent, 
and perhaps more so, than total anesthesias. 

Dissociation may go still further. It is not unusual 

* Pitres, op. c%U P* H* 
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to find that in a group of stimulations to the same 
Bcnsc — for example, touch or pressure — some of tlicse 
Btinmlations may l)e perceived while others are not. In 
that case the kind of touch stimulation may be influen- 
tial. In confirmation of this stiitement I may cite an 
observation I made myself upon seveml patients. They 
-were insensible to pricks, pressure, and to the electric cur- 
rent, even though these stinmlations were of great in- 
tensity. But a combination of two of these stimulations 
— i. e., pricking with a pin and at the same time press- 
ing with some blunt object on the insensible skin — was 
8ufiicient to ciiuse an extremely acute sensation of pain. 
AVith these subjects amesthesia was partial in th(^t it 
did not extend to all kinds of mechanical stimulations.'*^ 
This same characteristic is shown in all the frequent 
cases where ana»sthesia does not extend uniformly over 
an entire region, but exists in areas distributed irregu- 
larly over the othenvise sensible skin with no connection 
with the anatomical distribution of the nerves of the re- 
gion. If the point of a pin be drawn over the skin the 
t«ubject may feel a slight prick on one place and feel 
nothing a centimetre farther on when the pin is stuck 
into an insensible spot — a curious phenomenon and the 
more im|K>rtant since it is very unusual. Since anatomy 
can not explain it, it seems that we might find an ex- 
planation in the physiology of the senses. Now, it has 
been held by a great many ex|)erimenter8 that every 
p<»int of the skin has a jmrticular maimer of feeling, and 
that the quality of the sensation varies with the region 
of the skin. It is this that enables us to distinguish the 
gpot touched, and prevents our confusing a prick on 
the forehead with a prick (say) on the hand. This Iiy- 
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potlicsis of ** local signs '' — for it is only a hjpotlicfiis as 
yet — may serve in some measure to explain this liys- 
terieal tattooing. In an insensible area the thing to 
consider is not the recognised insensible territory, but 
the group of sensations which have a common local 
character. Then if, some centimetres farther on, tlio 
stimulation is again felt, it is because the touch sensa- 
tion is now a little different from the first. It lias its 
difference, its sign, which enables the subject to recog- 
nise it and not to confuse it with the preceding ones. 
We should find here, therefore, if our hypothesis be 
correct, a new example of partial anaesthesias ; that is 
to say, anaesthesia extending only to a certain group of 
touch sensations.'*^ 

So we are far from finding that total and complete 
amesthesia which is current in books. But I shall go 
still further. There are other facts which show the com- 
plexity of this hysterical phenomenon in an interesting 
light. I borrow them from M. Pierre Janet. " There 
are patients who seem to be totally insensible, but who 
can nevertheless recognise certain particular objects. 
One woman M-ho was hysterical seemed to have totally 
lost all sensibility in the skin of both arms and botli 
hands. She did not feel any pain nor could she tell 
objects by touch. Yet she did rec(»gnise distinctly by 
touch certain special objects that she was accustomed 
to use in dressing. She knew by touching her car 
whether she had her earrings in or not. She recog- 
niseSi her ring, and knew when it was put on and taken 
off without looking. • • • She also knew her steel and 
tortoise-shell liairpins, 'She could find them by touch| 



* M. Janet has announced a similar hypothesis. For a study of 
local signs I may refer to my Psych, du Raisonnement, p, 90. 
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take tlicm ont and put them in, even if some one 
changed their position. . . . This case," adds Janet, 
"is not exceptional with hysterical patients." I am 
strongly inclined, for myself, to accept this opinion, and 
my o\vn ohservations have often shown that with an 
hysterical patient the anscsthcsia adapts itself to the 
prsictical requirements of the subject. He is generally 
able to perceive what he needs to jKjrceive. 

The preceding facts serve as a transition to the 
phenomenon of suggestion to which I have given the 
name of systenmtizcil anaesthesia. It is a state of par- 
tial anaesthesia like that just studied, and its character- 
istic, as in the case of the woman observed by Jane^ is 
that it is peculiar to a certain object. This prohibition 
wiggesteil extends only to the {mrticular object men- 
tioned to him ; others he continues to perceive. For 
this re.'is4>n the phrase systematized antesthesia is appro- 
priate to the phenomenon. The anaesthesia is systema- 
tized because it suppresses a system of sensations and 
ideas jxirtaining to jmrticular objects. 

Some authors, as I have said, think that the name 
18 not appropriate. They hold that I am wrong in 
c<»nsidering it ana3sthesia, for anaesthesia means destruc- 
tion of sensation or paralysis of sensibility. And it is 
evident that suggestion does not go so far as that. 
AV^'hcn the subject is forbidden to perceive an object, 
the prohibition is confined to his conscious perception ; 
it docs not suppress the sensation. So this is by no 
means genuine anaesthesia, and it is even possible, by 
means of certain contrivances of which I shall speak 
later on, to show that the subject at the very time when 
he appears not to see and hear does ])erceive and take 
note of all tlmt is happening around him with remark- 
able acntcness of sense. Nevertheless these reasons 
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do not proTcnt our retaining the expression ^^ sjeteina- 
tizcd anaesthesia." But I agree to give the expression 
a relative meaning only. It should be clearly under- 
dcratood that if there is anaesthesia in these ex{)cri- 
inents, it is anaesthesia resulting from unconsciousness. 
Moreover, the same thing takes place in a great many 
cases of anaesthesia from hysteria ; even when it seems to 
be total and complete it does not involve destruction of 
sensation. It results, on the contrary, from the simple 
loss of consciousness. Yet that has not been considered 
BufHcient reason for changing the name of hysterical 
anaesthesia. 

The important fact, and one that the tenninology^ 
should clearly indicate, is that systematized anaesthesia 
is only a fonn or variety of spontimeous hysterical an- 
aesthesia. It represents a certain degree of complica- 
tion. The legitimacy of this comparison seems to mo 
beyond (piestion, and I take much satisfaction in the 
fact that a great many authors now share this opinion, 
which Fere and I were, I lielieve, the first to express. 

It is precisely this that I shall endeavour to demon- 
strate once more, and numerous experiments made re- 
cently make the task easy, leading us to the final con- 
clusion that systematized ancesthesia, being of the same 
nature as spontaneous anaesthesia, illustrates the theory 
of mental disintegration in a new way, for the percep- 
tion forbidden by suggestion undergoes the same fate 
as the sensations arising from anaesthetic, regions. It i8 
relegated to a second consciousness, where it determines 
ideas, judgments, and actions, which are all equally un- 
conscious to the principal personality. 

I might proceed at onco to an exact proof, but it 
will bo more interesting to take a roundabout way to 
the same end. What I especially wish to demonstrate 
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ill tills lMX)k is coincidences on tlio pnrt of observers 
ivho arc not aware of them, and tlie unexi>ected agree- 
ments of rcriidts from different exi>erinients. From 
this point of view the history of the (jucstion becomes 
of interest, since it records a series of detached endeav- 
ours whicli, while not planned to do so, liavo yet all 
pointed to the same conclnsion. It is a rather singular 
fact that the question of systematized anaesthesia is one 
that has given rise to very many controversies, and yet 
it is ])erIiaiM the one question on which all experimen- 
ters are, without knowing it, most nearly agreed. 



U. 

The facts have long l)een known. Bertrand has 
desc*ril>ed them most clearly, perhaps. " I have seen," 
says he, "the person who magnetized cert*un som- 
nambulists tell them when tlicy were asleep, *I will 
that when you awake you shall not see any of the 
]>cople in this room, but that you believe that you see 
such and such a person (mentioned) who is not here.' 
The patient oi>ened her eyes, and without seeming to 
see any of the people around her made remarks to those 
that she l)clieved she saw."* Similar descriptions 
may l>e found in the books of Teste, Charpignon, 
liraid, Dunind (de Gros), Liebeault, and others. Usu- 
ally, it is true, the experimenter resorts to indirect 
means to suppress the perception of an object or person, 
i. c., by transforming them. For example, he gives the 
suggestion that a {xerson who is present is another per- 
son. Tlien the subject sees the fictitious person, rccog- 



* Trikitd du Somnarobulisine, {). 256. Cf. Janet, op ciU^ pb 271, 
from whom I take nome of tho details that follow. 
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TiiRCfl ]ii8 features and costiiniCy and at t]ie same time 
fiiilH to flco the pcrmtn who in really there. The hallu- 
cination does (hity as a Bcrecn, if I may lie allowed 
sneli a conipariBon, to render the real object inviHible. 
But under other circumstances the cxi)erimenter en- 
deavours to produce systematized anesthesia directly. 

£fforts have been made to explain these curious 
plienomenon of the suppression of an object that is 
present. But the .first explanations were very naive. 
Teste says tliat it is the '^ magnetic fluid, a sluggiHli 
va])our, opaque and whitish, settling like a fog wher- 
ever the authority prefers, that hides the objects from 
the sonmambulist." Charpignon, on his part, said he 
was able to make an article invisible by surrounding it 
by a thick fluid veil. There is not much to he gatheral, 
of course, from these theories, and moreover, tliey were 
held in the same forms by all school of magnetists. 
Ihsforo tliis Bertrand had clearly comprehended the 
influence of suggestion of the idea imposed on the som- 
nambulist. Braid, Durand do Ores, and Li61>cault also 
insisted on this power of an idea. ^^ The suggested im- 
pression," says Braid, *^ takes possession at a certain 
point of the patient's intellect, so that under its influ- 
ence the function of sight may be suspended, the subject 
becoming blind to objects placed liefore him." * 

This was a great step in the understanding of this 
plienomenon aiid of its connection with suggestion, but 
we must remember that this explanation is only partial 
and incomplete. It would be in place here to repeat 
the remarks made above on the subject of hallucinations 
from stimulus. The experimenter, by using the method 
of suggestion, indicates to the hypnotized person the 

* Neurhypnolofrie, p. 247. 
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end to bo attained, but ho docs not tell him liow to ac- 
complisli it. The theory of suj^gestion does not give 
information as to the manner in wliich the thing is to 
be accomplished, and con6e<|uently it does not com- 
pletely siitisfy \M. 

In 1884 Iternhcim continued the study, calling the 
fact de.s<*ril>eil negative hallucination. lie separated 
these from ]K)sitive hallucinations, and showed by sev- 
eral experiments that suggestion may directly suppress 
the jKrception of present objects.* The description 
was exc»cllent, but it was only a description. Soon after 
the work of Fere and myself on paralysis from sug- 
gestion appeared.t In this research we endeavoured 
GsiKX'ially to connect systematized anaesthesia with total 
hysterical anaesthesia, of which the former only consti- 
tutes a variety, and cited in that connc(*tion an experi- 
ment that has since l)een verified by other observers. 
An objc(*t which is made invisible may, if steadily re- 
garded for some minutes, produce an image of the 
complementary colour. If a small red square, for ex- 
ample, is made to disapi>ear by suggestion, the subject 
who does not see the red paper, but who gazes for some 
minutes at the point of space occupied by it, will see 
after awhile a greenish square appe<ir at the same place. 
This sensation of the complementary colour is distin- 
guished from an ordinary after-image in its mode of pro- 
duction, since it lasts as long as the subject looks at the 
mvisible red scpiare,:^ and if the subject next centres his 
gnzo on another point he may then see tlie after-image of 
tliifl green square. This ex^xeriment agrees with that of 

• Dc U Suggestion, 1884, p. 27; { liovue Scicntiflque, 1884. 

XltLTa thus correcting an error in my earlier interpretation of 
this phenomenon, where I considered It as an after-image (An. Mag- 
netism, p. 235). 
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Scgnanl, who found that in Bi)ontaneou8 hysterical dys- 
chroniatopsia the colours that were not perceived might 
Btill give rise to complementary images. The little red 
square that ie there .l>efore the subject's eyes, therefore, 
and whi(^li he professes not to see^ really makes an im- 
pression upon his retinal sensibility. 

Another experiment may serve to show tliat the in- 
visible object is really perceived. 

This ex|)Qriment is nmch more imix)rtant than the 
fonner one, aiul is of great hiterest, for it may give ».« 
idea of the true nature of systematized anaesthesia. 
From ten cards that were exactly alike I selected one 
and showed it to the sonmambulist, and suggested to her 
that she would not see it when she awoke, but that Ate 
would see and recognise all the others. When she 
awoke I gave her the ten cards ; she took them all, ex- 
cept the one that wp had shown her during the somnam- 
bulistic state— the one I hml made invisible by sugs^- 
tion. I Tow, we may ask, is it possible for the subject 
to carry out so complicated a suggestion ? How docs 
it come aliout that ho does not confuse the inviniblo 
card with the others 7 It must 1k3 that ho recogniMCs it 
If he did not recognise it he would not refuse to see it 
Whence this apparently paradoxical conclusion — ^that 
the subject must recognise tlie invisible object in order 
not to see it ! . 

The necessity for this process of perception, com- 
parison, and recognition may lie easily shown, for wlica 
the cards are too much alike they are often confused— 
the more frequently if only a comer of the canU i« 
shown. The subject sees the card so clearly that if the 
suggestion is given him not to see the particular card 
on which the word "invisible*' is written when he 
wakes, it may be perfectly carried out, notwithstanding 
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the apparent coiitradictioh that this Biiggcstion con« 
tains. 

So in facts of tliis kind it is a qiiCHtion of real pa- 
ralyt^is or al)oIiHhed perception. There is always an 
unconscious ju<lgnient tlmt precedes, prepares, and 
guides the phenomenon of antesthesia. The perception 
of the forbidden object continues to ojierate, but it be- 
comes unconscious. 

Such is the conchision at which I have arrived, and 
I may add that it has been reached by M. Paul Ilicher, 
who conducted researches on the question about the 
same time, and planned exi)eriments similar to mine. 
An American pHychologint whom I have cited Bevei;al 
times, William James, has made some interesting re- 
marks which coniinn and complete the foregoing.* A 
stroke of the pen is made on a blank sheet and the sid)- 
jectjs ordered not to see it. In obedience to this order 
he only sees the blank sheet. If the stroke of the pen 
is duplicated by placing a prism before one eye, at an 
angle of sixteen degrees, he will say that he sees a l>ent 
jxjn-stroke. This is a very curious result. The subject 
is only blind as far as a single stroke of the pen is con- 
cerned, which occupies a iixed position on the sheet of 
paper. It is nevertheless one of the images of this pen- 
stroke that is bent by the prism, and if he perceives it, 
it is prolmbly l)ecauso ho does not recognise it as being 
wliat he has been forbidden to see. The experiment 
may be carried further. Up to this point both of the 
subject's eyes have been open. If now the eye which 
is not looking through the prism be closed, the subject 
continues to see the stroke through the prism. The 
closing of tliis eye produces no modification whatever, 

« Princ of PtfychoL, U, !>. 007. 
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but if the priBin bo then removed the mark disappeara, 
even for the eye that continued to see it tlirough this 
instrument Mj explanation would Btill be that the 
subject recognises the invisible object when it resumes 
its original position, and that, having recognised it, he 
hastens to oliey the suggestion by not perceiving it 

All the preceding facts show us in the clearest pos- 
sible way that the subject acts like a i^erson M'ho both 
desires and wills not to see the object which is declared 
invisible. lie applies himself to the task of not ])er- 
ceiving it, and above all he endeavours not to confuse 
it with other objects which ho is allowed to perceive. 
He distinguishes it from others, and recognises it. But 
sometimes not recognising it, lie makes a mistake and 
perceives it. 

If the subject really carric<l on this process con- 
sciously — and i)erhaps there are some who are conscious 
of it all — the phenomenon would 1)0 quite easy to under- 
stand. The subject would oljey the suggestion M'ithout 
being its dupe ; he would put forth his best c^orts to 
perform what was asked of him ; ho would play a party 
in a sense, with a gooil motive. But when wo look 
carefully we find that this preliminary mental process 
of perception and of recognition is not at all conscious. 
If the subject is asked what takes place within him 
when the invisible object is shown him, he gives no in- 
fonnation. lie " does not see anything " — l)eyond that 
he can say nothing. Tliat, at leasts is what I found to lie 
the case with a very intelligent hysterical patient, whom 
I informed of the suggestion that I had given him. 

We may sum up, therefore, by saying that systema- 
tized anosthesia is preceded by certain unconscious psy- 
chological phenomena. 

But there is more. The invisible object is perceived 
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and recognised. What happens next ? Once percep* 
tion and recognition have occurred, we might Biippose 
that the subject then forgets again, that he becomes 
al>8oIutely blind and deaf, and that his aniesthesia is 
now complete. But this is not at all the case. The 
perception of the object continues, only it now oper- 
ates unconsciouHly. This is shown by the experimentR 
of I>cniheim. 

A very curious fact comes to light here. It is al- 
ways interesting to see authors make experiments that 
confirm arguments agiuist which they have contended 
or against which they might l)e disposed to contend. 
The position that Ik^rnheim has held from the firs^ on 
the subject of hypnotism is familiar. This author holds 
the theory of suggestion with great emphasis — without 
reservation or distinction. To him suggestion is the 
key to all hypnotic phenomena. It explains everything 
and is sufticient for everything. In his works there is 
what an artist would call a strong prejudice toward 
rimplitication, and I am convinced that this character- 
istic furnishes the real reason for the success of his 
ideas. Now it will ap])ear that the experiment ar- 
ranged by Bendieim contirms mine on the one hand, 
and on the other han<I supposes that the subject has 
many hidden resources of consciousness. 

One of the facts observed is that when an inhibitory 
suggestion has been given, the subject has no conscious 
perception of anything happening almut him. He may 
become blind and deaf so far as to submit without pro- 
testing to personal outrages. Bemheim is nevertheless 
convinced that, notwithstanding these appearances, the 
subject loses nothing of all that happens around him. 
Tlie proi>f is that if he is put to sleep again, and given 
a retrospective suggestion that he has seen and heard 
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everything, and then emphatically ordered to relate the 
occurrence, he describes it with the accuracy of an at- 
tentive witness who has not allowed the slightest detail 
to escape him. 

I may quote the author's exj^eriments verhattm:* 

"Elise B , eighteen years old, a servant suf- 
fering from sciatica. She was a re8|)cctable young girl, 
stciuly, of average intelligence, and, with the exception 
of her sciatica, ^resenting no neuropathic manifestation, 
symptoms, nor hereditary tendencies. 

*'It was very easy after her first sitting to bring 
on sonmambulism coupled with a state in which she 
w^as sensitive to hallucinations, both hypnotic and post- 
hypnotic, and to anmesia on awaking. I easily devel- 
oped negative hallucinations with her. During Iter 
sleep I said to her, 'When you wake you will no 
longer see me, I shall have gone.' When she awoke 
she looked about for me and did not seem to see mc. 
I talked to her in vain, shouted in her ear, stuck a pin 
in her skin, her nostrils, under the nails, and thrust the 
point of the pin in the mucous membrane of the eye* 
She did not move a muscle. As far as she was con- 
cerned, I had ceased to exist, and all the acoustic, vis- 
ual, tactile, and other impressions emanating from my- 
self made not the slightest impression upon her; she 
ignored them all. As soon, however, as another per- 
son touched her "with the pin unknown to her, she per- 
ceived it quickly, and drew back the member that had 
been pricked. 

'* I may add, in passing, that this experiment is not 
equally successful with all somnambulists. Many pa- 
tients do not realize negative sensorial suggestions, and 

* ReTue de l*hypiioUsiiie, December !» 1888. 
21 
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others only partially. Sonic, for example, when I de- 
clare that they shall not see uio on awaking, do not see mo 
indeed, hut they <lo hear my voice and feel my touch. 
Some are astonished to hear me and feel the pricks 
without seeing me, others do not attempt to understand 
it, and finally others believe that the voice and the sen- 
sation come from another person who is present. They 
violently accuse her of it, and this person protests in 
vain that it is not she and endeavours to prove it to 
them, but they remain convinced that it is. 

^* Sometimes the negative hallucination is made 
complete for all then* itenmitions when the suggestion 
is given in this way : •When you wake if I touch^you 
and prick you, you will not feel it ; if I speak to you, 
you will not hear me. AForeovcr, you will not see me, 
I shall have gone.' Some subject's sensations are quito 
neutralized after this detailed suggestion, with others 
only the visual sensation is neutralized, all the other 
nepitive sensorial suggestions remaining ineffectual. 

** The somnambulist of whom I sjieak realized every- 
thing to perfection. Logical in her delusive conception, 
die apjvircntly did not ixjrceivc me with any of her 
senses. It was useless to tell her that I was there and 
that I was talking to hor. She was convinced that 
they were simply making fun at her expense. I gazed 
at her obstinately and said : * You see me well enough, 
but yon act as if you did not see me. You are a hum- 
bug, you are playing a part I ' She did not stir and 
continued to talk to other people. I added, with a con- 
fident manner : • However, I know all about it. You 
can not deceive me ! It is only two years since you 
had a cliild and you made away with it I Is that true t 
I have been told so.' She did not move, her face 
renuiined peaceful* Wishing to see, on account of its 
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inedico-lcgal bearing, wlictlicr a serious offence might 
be eoniniitted under cover of a negative hallucination, 
I roughly raised her dress and skirt. Although natu- 
rally very modest, she allowed this without a blush. I 
pinched the calf of her leg and her thigh. She made 
al)solutely no sign w*hatever. I am convinced that she 
might have been assaulted in this state without oppos- 
ing the slightest resisttuice. 

^^ That established, I asked the head of the clinic to 
put her to sleep again and suggest to her that I should 
again l)e there when she awoke. This she realized. 
She saw me again and rememl>erod nothing that had 
happened in the interval. I said to her : * You have 
just seen me. I talked with you.' She was aston- 
ished, and said : • Why, no, you were not there.* * I was 
there, and I did talk with you. • Ask these gentlemen 
if I didn't.* * I saw those gentlemen very well. M. 

P tried to persuade me that you were there. But 

that was only a joke. You were not there.' * Very 
well,' I said, * but you remcmlx»r everything that hap- 
pened while I was not there — all that I said and did to 
you I ' * But how could you say and do anything to mo 
when you were not here?' I insisted; speaking seri- 
ously and looking her in the face, I laid stress on every 
word: ^It is true I was not there, but you remem- 
ber just the same.' I put my hand on her forehead 
and declared : * You remember everything, absolutely 
everytliing. There, speak out! What did I say to 
yout' After a moment's concentrated thought, sho 
blushed and said : * Oh no, it is not possible, you were 
not there. I must have dreamed it.' *Very well; 
wliat did I say to you in this dream?' She was 
ashamed and did not want to say. I insisted* At 
last she said, *Yoa said that I had had a child.' 
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• And what did I do to you ? ' * You pricked mo with 
a pin.' * And then ? ' After a few minutes she Buid : 

* Oh no, I would not have allowed you tu do it ; it is 
a dream.' 'What did you dream?' *Thut you ex- 
posed me,' etc. 

** In this way I was able to call up the memory of 
all that had l)een said and done by mo while she sup- 
posed that she did not see me. Therefore, in reality she 
both saw and heard me notwithstanding her apparent 
obtuseness. But, convinced by the suggestion that I 
should not l>e there, her consciousness had been closed 
to impressions coming from me; or rather her mind 
liad neutralized the sensorial perceptions successively as 
they were produced. It had effaced them, and so com- 
pletely that I was able to tonncnt her physically and 
morally. She neither saw nor heard me. She saw me 
with her iMxlily eyes, but she did not see me with the 
eyes of the mind. She was smitten with blindness, 
deafness, and psychical anaesthesia, as far as I was con- 
cerned. All sensorial impressions emanating from me 
were distinctly pcrc*eivcd, but remained unconscious for 
her. It is clearly a negative hallucination, an illusion 
of the mind regarding sensorial ])henomcna. 

** I have ixjpcatcd this experiment with several sub- 
jects susceptible to negative hallucinations, finding that 
in every case the memory of all that the senses had per- 
ceived imconsciously could bo re-established." 

These remarkably simple exix^riments show fully 
the double consciousness of the subject at the moment 
when he obeys suggestions. But how are we to imder- 
fitand the fact that a i)erson remembers so accurately 
what she has been forbidden to see, when she has taken 
. no interest and no part of her has been attentive to the 
forbidden things during the whole of the experiment t 



J 
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A whole scries of unconscious perceptions were evident- 
ly produced, and then retained by an unconscious mem- 
ory ; but the exiK'rinienter has by no means suggested 
to the subject the idea of all tliat. He has not even 
thought of it himself. He Ihnits, himself to imi)Osing 
the idea of not seeing with all possible emphasis, but he 
docs not in any way indicate how this prohibition is to 
be i)erformed. In this experiment or suggestion some- 
thing tikes place that is not suggestion, and it consists 
Ml the division of the subject's i>crsouality. I do not 
stretch the tnith very much when I say timt Bemheim 
here, willingly or unwillingly, brings testimony to the 
support of the theory of the division of consciousness. 

I shall now cite some curious observations made by 
M. Li^geois, a lawyer at Nancy, who worked with 
Li^beault and Bernheim and shares most of their ideas. 
The studies that he made on what is called negative 
hallucination in Nancy lead to the same conclusion as 
those of Bemheim. They can not be explained unless 
the hyjKithesis be accepted that the individual to whom 
the suggestion is made has two distinct personalities at 
once. M. Liegeois has the advantage of seeing this 
conclusion clearly. Ho formulated and published it, 
believing that ho was describing a new pychological 
state. M. Pierre Janet^s exixsriments had already been 
published in the Revue Philosophique at that time; 
but M. Licgeois does not allude to them and very prob- 
ably did not know of them. 

His experiments may l)e summed up thus : He gives 
a person in the somnambulistic state a suggestion that 
on waking he will not be able to see or hear him or 
perceive him in any way. Tlie suggestion is carried 
out exactly. On waking the somnambulist neither sees 
him nor answers when he speaks to him. Anaesthesia^ 
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in tlio reported observation, was so complete that the 
cx])erinicnter could thrust a pin in the subject^s arm 
without its hcin«5 jKjrceivod or causing pain. Yet the 
subject retained all liis sensibility ; but it was dominated 
to such a degree by the suggestion that ho was not 
aware of anything proceeding from the person wlio had 
been made invisible. Nevertheless !M. Liegeois found 
that there was a way of establishing comnmnication with 
this person ; it was by talking to him in an impersonal 

way, for example, by saying to him, " X is thirsty," 

" X is hungry," " X is going to take a walk." 

The subject did not seem to hear, but after a few min- 
utes performed the action that had been indicated, ilo 
ix^rformed it without l)eing conscious of what ho was 
doing, in any case without rememljering it ; for if any 
one of the assistants asked him what ho was doing, he 
could not give any account of it. I cite these uncon- 
Bcious phenomena again, not Injcause they are very in- 
teresting or very new ; the f»K*t of imp(>rtan<!;o for us is 
that an unprejudiced exiwrimentcr reaches exactly tlio 
same results that others have done. M. Liogeois, in- 
terpreting his experiments, says: ^'This shows that 
during the negative hallucination the subjects sees what 
he does not seem to see, and hears what he does not 
Bccni to hear. Two personalities exist ^vithin liim — an 
unconscious ego that sees and hears, and a conscious 
ego that does not see nor hear. . • ."* I need not 
dwell upon this. Yet I am not the first to discover the 
coincidence. Many others have already been struck by 
it, even those who are not versed in such studies. I 
shall content myself with quoting one of M. Li^geois's 
experiments in full. 

* Do la Suggestion et des Somnambulisme dans leur rapport aveo 
la Jumprudenoe, etc, 1889» pp. 701-711. 
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** I no lon^r existed, as far as Mine. M was 

concerned, to whom M. Li61>eault had, at iny request, 
fiu^^rtted that when she woke she would no longer seo 
or Iiear me. I spoke to her, she did not reply. I stood 
before her, s]ie did not see me. .1 pricked her with a 
pin, slie felt no i>ahi. She was asked where I was, sho 
said she did not know, tliat I had undoubtedly gone, 
etc. 

^^ I then conceived the idea of making some sugges- 
tions in loud tones to this ])erson, for whom I had 
seemed to become an entire stranger ; and, what was Ji 
very singular thing, she obeyed these suggestions. 

^^ I told her to rise, she rose ; to sit down, she seated 
herself ; to make her liands revolve round one another, 
she did so. 

'^ I suggested a toothache to her, and she had a 
toothache ; sneezing, an<I she sneezed ; I said that sho 
was cold, and she shivered ; that she ought to go to tlio 
stove — in which there was no fire — and there she went ; 
until I told her that she was warm, and then she wtiA 
all right. During all this time she was, as far us all 
the assistants were concerned, as fully awake as they 
were. When questioned by them she rcpHeil that I 
was absent, she did not know why, perhaps I would 
soon come back, etc. Questioned by me, with tlio uho 
of the first personal pronoun, all my questions remained 
unanswered. She only realized the ideas I expressed 
impersonally, if I may use such an expression, and as if 
she drew them from her own thought. It is her un- 
conscious ego that causes her to act, and the conscioas 
ego has not the slightest idea of the impulse that she 
receives from without, 

•* The experiment seemed to me sufficiently interest- 
ing to bear repeating on another subject, Camille S ^ 
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and licro is a concise resu?ne of tho proofs and verifica- 
tions secured some days later from this young girl : 

"Camille S is eighteen years old and a very 

good somnambulist. M. Liebeault and I have known 
her for nearly four years. We have often put her to 
sleep. We always found her to be jxsrfectly sincere, 
and we came to have entire confidence in her. This 
statement is necessary, as we shall sec, to give weight 
to the singular results obtained, which confinned abso- 
lutelv the first observation made on ^Ime. M . 

"M. Liclieault put Camille to sleep, and at my re- 
quest suggested to her that she would no longer sec or 
licjir me ; then he left me to experiment in my otvn 
way. When she awoke tho subject was in communica- 
tion w^ith everylmdy, except that I no longer existed for 
her. Yet, as I am about to show, that is not quite ac- 
cninite. It was as if there were two personalities within 
hcr^>ne that siiw me when the other did not see me, 
and that heard me when tho other ])aid no attention to 
what I was sjiying. 

" In the first i)lacc, I assured myself of the state of 
her sensibility. And it was very curious that this ex- 
istetl ft)r all the assistants, but did not exist for anything 
emanating from me. If any one else ])ricked her she 
quickly drew her arm back. If I pricked her she did 
not feel it. I stuck pins in her that remained hanging 
fnmi her anus and cheek. She complained of no sen- 
Mtion, not feeling them at ail. 

*^ This fact of anccsthesiii, not real, but in a measure 
personal, is certainly very singular. It is quite new, if 
I am not mist^iken. In tho same way, if I held a bottle 
of ammonii\ under her nose she did not push it away, 
Imt she turned away from it wlieu it was presented to 
her by a strange hand. 
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^^Wliile alio is in this condition, ncitlicr eecing nor 
hearing nie — apparently,, at least — ^almost all the sug- 
gestions are carried out that may be made in the waking 
state. I sum them up in the order in which they fol- 
low, from my notes taken at the tiirie, June 14, 1888. 

** I need not reiwat that if I speak directly to Ca- 

mille S , if I ask her, for example, how she is, how 

long it is since she stopjxsd growing, etc., her counte- 
nance remains impassive. She neither sees nor hears 
mo— at least she is not conscious of so doing. 

" I then proceed, as I said al)ove, impersonally, 
talking not in my own name, hut as if an internal voice 
of her own wtis speaking, and expressing such idetu) as 
the subject would be likely to get from his own private 
thought. Then somnambulistic automatism shows itself 
in this new and unexpected guise, as complete as any 
of the other fonns already known. 

'*I said aloud: 'Camillo is thirsty; she is going to 
the kitchen for a glass of water that she will bring bacrk 
and set on this table.^ She did not seem to have heard 
me, and yet in a few minutes slie acted as I had said, 
and carried out the suggestion with that brisk and im- 
petuous manner which has already been frequently 
noticed in somnambulists. She was asked why sho 
brought the glass that she put on the table. She did 
not know what was meant She had not moved. Tlioro 
was no glass there. 

^^I said: ^Camille sees the glass, but there is no 
water in it, as they are trying to make her lielievo ; it 
is wine, and very good wine, too ; she is going to drink 
it, and it will do her good.' Sho promptly performed 
the onlor thus given her, then immediately forgot all 
about it. 

*^I made her say some words in succession tlmt 
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were scarcely proper, * Devil take itl Confound it! 
Con-H^ — / and she rc{)catcd all that I suggested to her, 
but instantly losing the memory of what she had just 
said. 

** A certain M. F ^ astonished at this, upbrai<led 

her for using these unseemly expressions. She said: 
• I did not sjiy those \nilgar words. What do you take 
mc for? You are dreaming; you must have gone 
inad.^ 

'^ She saw me without seeing me, as this shows. I 

said, * Camille is going to sit on M. L 's knee.' She 

imuiediately jum|)cd violently on my knee, and on be- 
ing questioned, declared that she had not moved fro^n 
the l)eneh where she was seated a moment before. 

" M. Liebeault s]>oke to me. As she neither saw 
nor heard me eouttcuntdy^ she was astonished, and then 
began a eonverssition with him in which I played the 
part of prompter, but of a prompter who dwelt in her 
own brain. I suggested all the following words to her 
and she uttered them, thinking that she was expressing 
lier own thought : 

"'Monsieur Liebeault, aren't you talking to the 
wall ? I must put you to sleep to cure you ; we will 
change roles,' etc. 

** * Monsieur F , how is your bronchitis ? ' 

" ^I. F asked her how and why she said all this. 

She rcplieil, after I had whisjKjred to her : * How do 
you think it comes to me ? Just as it comes to every 
one. Uow do your own thoughts come?' and she 
cHHitinued to enlarge upon the theme given her by 
inc. 

" She seemed to be in a perfectly normal state, and 
Iicld her own with all the assistants with great presence 
of mind. Only in the midst of her conversation she 
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inserted tbo phrases that I created in her mind, uncon- 
sciously making them her own. 

" Thus, while she was arguing with M. F , whom 

she told that she would take to Mareville,* her interlocu- 
tor having objected ^ I am not insane,' she replied : ^ All 
insane peo])le say tlmt they are not iiiiane ; you say 
that you are not insane, therefore you must be insane.' 
She was very proud of her syllogism, and never sus- 
pected that she liad just got it from me. 

^* AVinbing to make sure, once more, that she saw mo 
without being conscious of it, I said : ^ Camille is go- 
ing to take a bottle of cologne out of M. L 's vest 

pocket; she will uncork it and enjoy its delightful 
odour.' She rose, came directly to me, looked first in 
the left, then in the right pocket, took out a bottle of 
ammonia, uncorked it, and inhaled it with pleasure. I 
was obliged to take it away from her. 

'^ Then, still under the inSuence of suggestion, she 

took off my right shoe. M. F said to hqr : * What 

are you doing there ? Ybu are taking off one of ^[. 

L 's shoes!' She was offended. MVliat are you 

talking al>out ? M. L is not here, so it is nut pos- 
sible for me to take off his shoe. You are still more 

insane than you were just now ! ' And when M. F 

raised both arms while he was talking to me, Camille 
cried : * Absolutely, I must take you to Marcville. It 

is too bad 1 Poor M. F 1 ' lie did not seem to lie 

cast down by her remark. * But wlmt shoe is that tlwt 
you are holding ; what is it t ' I came to my subject's 
assistance and said : ^ It is a shoe that Camille must try 
on ; she was not able to do it this morning at homo, 
liecause the shoemaker did not keep his appointment. 

* Lanatio as jlnm, near NancjTt 
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lie was drunk, and lie has only jui»t brought it. Sho is 
going to try it on right hero.' 

" All that 18 accepted, re])eated exactly, and promptly 
perfoniied, as if by epoiftiineous inKpiratiou. For pro- 
priety's sake she turned toward the wall to try on my 
shoe. She found it a little large because I said it was 
a little large, and returned it to me because I said she 
ought to return it to me. 

" Finally, at ray suggestion, she took the glass back 
to the kitchen. When she returned, questioned by 

M. F , she declared that she had not left the room, 

that she had not drunk anything, and that she had 
not had a glass in her hands. It was of no use to shbw 
her the wet ring that the bottom of the glass had left 
on the table. She did not see any ring, there was none, 
they were trying to fool her 1 And then, in order to ^ 
prove what she siiid, sho passed her hand over the table 
several times, making the leaves fly on which I took my 
notes and which shared in my privilege of being invisi- 
ble, without seeing them. If there had been an ink- 
stand there, it too would undoubtedly have been thrown 
to the floor. 

*^ In onler to bring this series of tests to an end I 
Baid aloud : ^ Camille, you are going to see and hear 
nie. I will ojwn your eyes. You are now all right.' 
I was three metres from her, but the suggestion oper- 
ated. Camille jxissed without any apparent transition 
stage from the st^ite of negative hallucination into 
which M. Liel)eault had thrown her into the normal 
state, which in her case was as usual accompanied by 
complete amnesia. She had no idea of all that had 
just liappened — the numerous experiments, varied in 
every conceivable way^ the hallucinations, the words, 
the actions in wliich she played the principal part — all 
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tliis wofl forgotten, it was all, as far as she was con- 
comcd, 08 if it hod not been." 

M, Pierro Janet^s oxi)criincnts do not differ funda- 
mentally from those of il. Liegeois, but they are more 
careful and scientific in method. M. Liegeois is only 
led to admit a duality of sielves by reasoning. S[. Janet 
makes the division visible. He makes us witness the 
workings of two consciousnesses which remain distinct 
and unaware of each other. 

The methods employed to demonstrate the neeond 
consciousness are various, but the simplest and most 
direct is that of distraction. I have already said so 
much on the subject tluit it is needless to dwell upon it 
again at length. Only let us remember that the sub- 
ject's attention is concentrated upon one thing — ^for 
example, by making him chat with another {K*rson — 
and while he is in this state of distraction some one 
8ix;aks to him in a low voice, and arranges with him 
that he shall answer questions in writing. In this way 
his personality is divided. There is a consciousness 
that talks with the first questioner, and another con- 
sciousness that exchanges ideas with the second. By 
this method the experimenter may I)ecome acquainted 
with the second consciousness, ascertain its powers, and 
know in particular how much of the external world it 
perceives. If this is carried on after the subject has 
received a suggestion of systematized ansesthesia, it may 
be easily seen whether the forbidden perception has 
taken place in the second consciousness, and whether 
the second personality is able to describe an object in 
minute detail which to the first consciousness, the one 
that speaks, is quite invisible. 

M. Janet made this observation by applying the 
suggestion of anscsthesia to an object lying in a colloc- 
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€SBnt fact is discovered. By a light pressure one stops 
its writing ; by a little push the grapliic movement is 
quickened; when the hand is motionless it is often 
enough simply to touch it in order to start it up again. 
It continues to be suggestible, therefore, during the 
iKrhoIe experiment ; and this suggestibility shows clearly, 
in my opinion, that an unconscious personality directs 
its movements. Moreover, our other experiments have 
already shown us that it exists and what role it plays, 
^vrhile all that we have observed and described in hys- 
terical patients constitute an argument in favor of this 
opinion. 






PART III. 

ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY IN EX- 
PERIMENTS ON SUOOESTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

ARTIFICIAL PERSONALITIES CREATED BT SUOOESTION. 

The principal characteristic of the psycholofrical 
problem of this book remains the same through all its 
forms. Each new chapter only brings forward a new 
aspect of the same phenomenon. We find further 
proof of this liere, for we shall now study the follow- 
ing psychological situation : A person has been regu- 
larly put, let us say, in a state of artificial somnaiabu- 
lism, receiving suggestion by the ordinary methods. 
This suggestion is carried out either during somnambu- 
lism or after returning to the waking state. My aim 
is now to prove by an analysis of the experiments tliat 
suggestion usually induces a division of consciousness, 
and can realize itself only by sf) doing. 

It is not difiicult to show that this new study is 
connected with the preceding ones by a logical bond. 

Heretofore we have studied suggestions communi- 
cated to a subconscious personality during a state of 
distraction or aneesthesia. We know that the subcon- 
scious personality is nothing more nor less than a som- 
nambulistic personality. It is therefore the same per- 
son, taken under slightly different conditionsi who 
always receives and performs suggestions. 

S<7 
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Adopting our own opinion of the alterations of 
personality, suggestions may be divided into two 
groups — those whose direct end and aim is to create a 
new personality, and those whose object is entirely dif- 
ferent, and can only be attained by a division of con- 
sciousness. A separate chapter will be devoted to each 
of these classes of suggestions. There are imdoubtedly 
Tery intimate relations (and indeed phenomena of tran- 
sition) Ixitwecn the two classes thus distinguished ; but 
we should not the less retain the classifications and even 
exaggerate its imix)rtance a little. For the phenomena 
of division of consciousness are sometimes so complex 
and subtile that if they were all coml)ined under a 
connnon description we could never really understand 
them. 

Suggestion may, I have said, have its end and aim 
in the creation of a new personality. The experimenter 
then chooses the sort of personality he wishes to in- 
duce and obliges the subject to realize it. Experiments 
of this kind succeeding in a great many somnambulists, 
and usually producing very curious results, have long 
been known and have been rejxjated, one might say, 
almost to satiety within the last few years. M. Kichet 
was the first author to study them systematically, and 
tlie description which he has given of them is suffi- 
ciently interesting to be quoted in full. It is, indeed, 
a model observation. 

As an introiluction to the facts, we may briefly re- 
call, with the author, some ideas of current psychology. 

When we arc awake and in full possession of all our 
faculties we can imagine sensations different from those 
which we ordinarily experience. For example, when I 
am sitting quietly at my table engaged in writing this 
book, I can conceive the sensations that a soldier, a 
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woman, an artist, or an Englisliman wonld experience 
in Bucb and such a situation. But, however fantastic 
the conceptions may be tliat we form, we do not cease 
to be conscious withal of our own personal existence. 
Imagination lias taken flight fairly in space, but the 
memory of ourselves always remauis behind. Each of 
us knows that he is himself and not another, that he 
did this yesterday, that he has just written a letter, 
that he must write another such letter to-morrow, tliat 
he was out of Paris for a week, etc. It is this memory 
of passed facts — ^a memory always present to the mind 
— that constitutes the consciousness of our normal per- 
sonality. 

It is entirely different in the case of the two women, 
A and B— — , that M. Richet studied. 

'^ Put to sleep and subjected to certain influences, 

A and B forget their identity ; their age, their 

clothing, their sex, their social position, their nation- 
ality, the place and the time of their life — all this has 
entirely disappeared. Only a single idea remains — 
a single consciousness — it is the consciousness of the 
idea and of the new being that dawns upon their im- 
agination. 

^'They have lost the idea of their late existence. 
They live, talk, and think exactly like the type that is 
suggested to them. With what tremendous intensity 
of life these types are realized, only those who have 
been present at these experiments can know. Descrip- 
tion can only give a weak and imperfect idea of it 

" Instead of imagining a character simply, they re- 
alize it, objectify it It is not like a hallucinatiop, of 
which one vritnesses the images unfolding before him, 
as a spectator would. He is rather like an actor who is 
seized with passion, imagines that the drama he phiys is 
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a reality, not a fiction, and that lie has been transformed, 
body and soul, into the personaUty that he sets himself 
to play. 

" In order to have this transformation of personality 
work it is sufficient to pronounce a word with some 

authority. I say to A , * You are an old woman ' ; 

she considers herself changed into an old woman, and 
her countenance, her bearing, her feelings, become those 

of an old woman. I say to B , * You are a little 

^rl,' and she immediately assumes the language, games, 
and tastes of a little girl. 

^ Although the account of these scenes is quite dull 
and colourless compared with the sight of the astonish- 
ing and sudden transformations themselves, I shall 
attempt, nevertheless, to describe some of them. 

** I quote some of M 's objeetivathns : 

^^As a PeamnL — She rubs her eyes and stretches 
herself. * What time is it ? Four o'clock in the morn- 
ing 1 ' She walks as if she were dnigging sabots. * Now, 
then, I must get up. Let us go to the stable. Come 
up, red one ! come up, get about 1 ' She seems to bo 
milking a cow. * Let me alone, Gros- Jciin, let me alone, 
I tell you. Wlien I am through my work. You know 
well enough that I have not finished my work. Oh t 

yes, yes, later ' 

^As an Actress, — Her face took a smiling aspect 
instead of the dull and listless manner which she had 
just had. *You see my skirt? Well, my manager 
makes me wear it so long.* These managers are too 
tiresome. As for me, the shorter the skirt the better I 
like it Tliere is always too much of it A simple fig 

^''The subject is a very respectable woman, mother of a family, 
with much religious sentiment.^ 
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leaf I Mon Dieu, that is enough ! Yon agree with me, 
donH you, my dear, that it is not necessary to have more 
than a fig leaf ? Look then at this great dowdy Lucie— 
where are her legs, eh ? 

" ' See here, my dear ! ' She began to laugh. * You 
are very timid with women ; that^s wrong. Come and 
see me sometimes. You know I am always at home at 
three o'clock. Come and make me a little visit, and 
bring me something.' 

" As a General, — * Give me the field glasses. All 
right 1 all right I Where's the officer of the First 
Zouaves ? IIo ! the Kroumirs ! I see them coming up 
the ravine. Commander, take a company and cliar|^ 
them. Take a company, too, and scour the country. 
Those zouaves are splendid! IIow well they climb I 
What do you want? What, no order?' (Aside.*) 

* lie's a poor officer, tliat fellow ; he doesn't know liow 
to do anything. Here, you, wait a minut-e. Left face I 
Double quick I ' (Aside.) * That is better. That's not 
very well.' (Aloud.) * Hullo 1 my horse and sword I ' 
She makes a gesture of buckling her sword in her belt. 

* Forward 1 Ah 1 I'm hit 1 ' 

" As a Priest — She imagines that she is the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Her face becomes very grave. Her 
voice is mildly sweet and ,dr&^*Iing, which forms a great 
contrast vnth the harsh, blunt tone she had as a general. 
(Aside.) ^ But I must accomplish my chai^.' She 
leans her head on her hands and reflects. (Aloud.) 

* Ahl it is you, Monsieur Grand Vicar; what is your 
business with me? I do not wish to be disturbed. 
Yes, to-day is the first of January, and I must go to the 



^''The * asides' of these dialogues are also very interesting 
Thej are spoken very low, toaroel j moTing the lips, but distinctly.** 
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catlicdral. This throng of people is very respectful, 
donH you think so, monsieur ? There is a great deal 
of religion in the people, whatever one does. Ah I a 
child ! let him come to me to be blessed. There, my 
child.' She holds out to him her imaginary bishop's 
ring to kiss. During this whole scene she is making 
gestures of l>enediction vnth her right hand on all sides. 
* Now I have a duty to perform. I nnist go and pay 
my respects to the President of the Republic. Ah I 
Mr. President, I come to offer you my allegiance. It 
is the wisli of the Church that you may have many 
years of life. She knows that she has nothing to fear, 
notwithstanding cruel attacks, while such an honourable 
man is at the head of the Republic' She is silent and 
Bccms to listen attentively. (Aside.) * Yes, fair prom- 
iiiCft. Kow let us pray ! ' She kneels do>vn. 

^ As a IMnjious SiMier, — She immediately kneels 
down and begins to sjiy her prayers, making a great 
many signs of the cross ; then she rises. * Js ow to the 
liospital. There is a wounded man in this ward. Well, 
my friend, you are a little better this morning, aren't 
you ? Now, then, let me tiike off your bandage.' She 
gestures as if she were unrolling a bandage. ^ I shall 
do it very gently; doesn't that relieve you? There 1 
my poor friend, be as courageous before pain as you 
were Injfore the enemy.' 

**I might cite other objectivations from A ^'s 

case, in the character of old woman, little girl, young 
man, gay woman, etc. But the examples given seem 
sufficient to give some idea of the entire transformation 
of the personality into this or that imaginary type. It 
is not a simple dream, it is a living dream. 

"B ^'s objectivations are quite as striking as 

those of A . I may cite some of them : 
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" A€ a General. — She goes * Hum, hum 1 * several 
times, assumes a severe manner, and speaks in an 
abrupt way. ^ Let us go and have a drink ! Waiter, 
an absinthe ! Who is this coxcomb ? Here, let me 
pass. What do you want ? * A piece of paper is 
handed her, which slie seems to read. * ^Vho is it ? ' 
Answer : * A man of the First.' * Ah I good I There ! ' 
She scribbles something illegible. ^ You will hand tliat 
to the adjutant major. Now make yourself scarce. 
Well ! that absinthe ? ' He is asked if he is a member 
of the Legion of Honor. * Of course 1 ' Answer : 

* There are stories abroad, about you.' * Ah 1 stories 1 
But 1 but 1 Sacrehleu ! What stories ? Take care how 
you provoke me 1 Who dares call me lazy ? ' She flies 
into a rage^ which almost ends in a nervous attack. 

" A% a Sailor. — She reels along like :a sailor who 
has just landed after a long voyage. ^ ^ Ah I there you 
are, my old friend, let us have a drink I I know a 
little tavern wherp we will do very well. There are 
some stunnhig girls there/ I need not describe the 
rest of the story. 

" Ab an Old Woinan. — Some one said to her, * How 
do you do t ' She bent her head and said, < Eh I ' 

* How are you ? ' Again she said, * Eh 1 speak louder, 
I am a little hard of hearing.' She seated herself, still 
complaining, coughed, felt her chest and knees, saying 
to herself: 'Such pains I Oh dear I oh dearl Ah I 
bring me your child. She is a nice child. Kiss me, 
darling, and go and play. Have you a little tobacco!' 

"J.« a Litth Girl.* — She speaks like a little girl 
of five or six years. * I want to pay. Tell me t<yiM- 

* ** This personification lasted an honr and a half, and she did 
not once giro up tho childish forms of speech or bchaTiour.'' 
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sing. Let us play hide and 8Cok,' etc. She nine about, 
laughing, hides, and plays hide ami seek. This tire- 
some game lasted for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
It was succeeded by blindman's bull, then by hide 
the stick, etc. She tlieu wanted to play with the doll, 
and rock it to sleep. Some one told her the story of 
Little Red Riding-IIood. She said that it was very 
pretty, but sad. She was asked if it was a moral tale, 
and she replied that she did not know what ^ moral ' 
was. She did not . wish to tell any more stories, grew 
angry, pouted, cried, stamped her foot, etc ; would not 
have a Punch and Judy show because it was a little 
l>oy^s game ; said she would be very good, and a^ked 
for her doll or candies. 

" As 31. X , a Pastry Cook. — This last objecti- 

vation was particularly interesting, for, several years 

ago, she was in ^I. X 's employ and was by him 

l)eaten and treated so brutally that the law interfered, I 

lielieve. B imagined herself to be this ]^r. X , 

her face changed and took on a look of importance. 
Wlien customers came she received them very kindly. 
* Certainly, sir, you shall have your ice cream this even- 
ing at eight o^clock. ^Vill the gentlemen give his 
name ? Pardon me for not having any one here, but 

my clerks are so negligent. B 1 B 1 Let that 

blockliead be discharged 1 And you, sir, what do you 
wish ? ' Reply : * I am the Superintendent of the Po- 
lice, and I have come to know why you beat your serv- 
ant.' * Sir, I have never beaten her.' Reply : • Yet 
she enters a complaint against you.' She assumed a 
very embarrassed manner. *Sir, she complains un- 
justly. I may perhaps have pushed her, but I did not 
hurt her. I assure you, sir, she exaggerates. She 
made a scandalous scene in the store.' She becomes 
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more and more embArraesed. 'She ran away. I as- 
sure you she exaggerates. And, besides, I never en- 
tered into any agreement with her. I made proper 
amends to her.' Reply: *You beat your children.' 
'Sir, I have not children^ I have only one child and I 
do not beat him.' 

" We see that in this objcetivation of B 's, al- 
though the personality that she represents may be very 
disagreeable to her, she does not try to present him 
as ridiculous or obnoxious. She endeavours, on the 
contrary, to excuse him, so completely docs she cany 
out the personation. Her annoyed and constrained 
manner, her evasive but polite answers, were perfectly 
consistent with what a guilty individual might say, 
think, and do when questioned by a magistrate. 

" Moreover, the complete transfonuation of feelings 
is not the least curious phenomenon of these objectiva- 

tions. A is timid, but she becomes very daring 

when she thinks herself a bold person. She is very 
religious, but becomes very irreligious when she repre- 
sents an irreligious person. B is silent, she be- 
comes talkative when she represents a talkative person. 
The disposition is thus completely changed. Old tastes 
disapi>ear and give place to the new tastes tliat the new 
character represented is supposed to havc.'^ 

In a more recent paper, prepared with the co-opera- 
tion of M. Ferrari and M. Ilericourtj* M. Richet Las 
added a curious detail to the preceding experiment. 
He has shown that the subject on whom a change of 
personality is imposed not only adapts his speech, ges- 
tures, and attitudes to the new personality, but that even 



* La Personality et T^criture, essai de graphologio eiperioMB' 
Ule, Revue Pbiloe., April, 1880. 
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his handwriting is modified and brought into relation 
with the new ideas that absorb his consciousness. This 
modification of handwriting ih an cs^MBcially interesting 
discovery, since handwriting, according to current theo- 
ries, is nothing more than a sort of imitation. I cite 
6ome examples borrowed from these authors. 

It is suggested in succession to a young student that 
he is a sly and crafty i)easant, then a miser, and finally 
a very old man. While the sulgect's features and be- 
haviour genenilly are modified and brought into har- 
mony witli the idea of the personality suggested, wo 
may ob»K;rve also that his handwriting undergoes suni- 
lar modifications whicli are not less marked. It^has a 
special character peculiar to each of the new states of 
personality. In short, the graphic movements change 
like the gestures generally. 

In a note on the handwriting of hysterical patients, 
I have shown that under the influence of suggested 
emotions, or imder the influence of sensorial stimula- 
tions, the handwriting of a hysterical patient may be 
modified. It gets larger, for example, in cases of dy- 
namogenic excitation. 

The characteristic of the suggestion that we have 
just studied is that it does not bear exclusively on per- 
ception or movement — that is to say, on a limited psy- 
chic clement ; but there are comprehensive sugges- 
tions. They impose a topic on the subject that he is 
obliged to develop with all the resources of his intellect 
and imagination, and if the observations be carefully 
examined, it vvill also be seen that in these suggestions 
the faculties of perception are affected and perverted 
by the same standard as that of ideation. Thus the 
subject under the influence of his assumed personality 
ceases to perceive the external world as it exists. Ho 
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has hallucinations in connection with his new psycho- 
logical personality. /When a hishop, he thinks he is in 
Kotre Dame, and sees a host of the faithful. AVhcn a 
general, he thinks he is surrounded by troops, etc. 
Things that harmonize with the suggestion are con- 
jured up. This systematic development of states of 
conscionsness belongs to all kinds of suggestions, but is 
perhaps nowhere else so marked as in these trans- 
fonnations of personality. 

On the other hand, everything that is inconsistent 
with the suggestion gets inhi1>itcd and leaves the sub- 
ject's conscioUKncHs. As has l)een said, altemtionH of 
{)erHona1ity imply phenomctui of unmesia. In order 
that the subject may assume the fictitious personality 
he must begin by forgetting his tnie jHjrsonality. The 
infinite number of memories that represent his past ex- 
istence and constitute the basis of his noniial ego arc 
for the time being effaced, because these memories are 
inconsistent with the idea of the suiriTCstion. 

A division, or split, is therefore produced in the 
subject's consciousness, and it is this which brings these 
phenomena within the topic of this book. In conse- 
quence of the imposed suggestion the true personality, 
with part of its attendant states of consciousness, leaves 
the scene of action ; it is relegated to a second plane, 
where it is temporarily forgotten, and a new personality, 
controlled by the experimenter, forms itself and devel- 
ops. It borrows from the fonner — unconsciously, as it 
seems — some of its elements, particularly the motor 
habits of gesture and speech, without which it could 
not possibly find expression. "M. Bichet admirably ex- 
presses it thus: " Objectivation of characters depends 
upon a disordered memory and imagination. If the 
memory of our personality is perverted, consciousness 
18 
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of onrscif disappears. If the imagination is overexcited 
hallucinations are produced; and then the new ego 
depends entirely upon the nature of these hallucina- 
tions." * 

This division of consciousness is a superficial and 
temporary phenomenon under the conditions of the ex- 
periments as now described ; that is certain. The indi- 
vidual is not really divided in two, as Felida was, for 
example. 

Division of consciousness as it appears in genuine ( 
somnambulists arises from internal causes, inherent in 
the very organism of the subject. It is a psychic phe- 
nomenon expressing a sttite of disease in the nervous 
centers. The case is entirely different with a subject 
whose personality is transfonued by simple suggestion. 
Ilere the division is the result of an external cause. It i 
is the product of an idea communicated to the subject / 
by another person, and consequently it is not generally/ 
so serious. / 

Some authors even take the theory much further.- 
Tliey hold that in experiments of transformation of per- 
sonality the subject is really playing a part, a sort of 
comedy, and that he may l>e compared to an actor who 
expresses sentiments which he himself does not feel. 
Authors who mlopt this interjiretation, and among them 
I may cite M. Dell)ocuf,t are by no means of the opin- 
ion tliat the subject tries to simulate and deceive the 
exj^erimenter — the old idea of simulation is no longer 
held. But they think that the subject obeys from a 
different motive. When he receives an order, like that 
of representing a soldier or a peasant, he performs it to 



*Art. cited, p. 235. 

t Borue de llIypnotinDe, Janoarj and Fobniarj, 1880. 
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the best of IiiB ability, with no otiier doBiro tlian that of 
pleasing the person from whom he has received the sug- 
gestion. He plays a comedy part, but with good inten- 
tions. The condition is then certainly a very complex 
psychological state, but yet it is easy to explain on tliis 
theory. 

Tliis position has been violently combated by other 
authors, notably by M. Bernheim,* who hold that in 
every case the subject is sincere and really accepts the 
suggestion which he receives. A new personality is 
communicated to him and he accepts it, because the 
suggestion is for him reality itself, and because for tlio 
time being he entirely forgets his fonner personality. 

It does not seem necessary to pass judgment upon 
these two diametrically opposed ophiions, because tlicy 
appear to me to l)e equally correct, only they apply to 
different cases. There are i>ersons who are by no means 
the dupes of the suggestions given to them, but who 
still carry them out because they are unable to resist 
the influence of the operator. This class of patients 
never forget who they are — their identity. If they are 
told to represent a priest, a general, or a nun, they will 
be capable of doing it as any of ns might do it when 
requested, but they know that they are playing a part 
They try to assume the characters desired, but they al- 
ways retain the memory of their proper personality. 
Others^ on the contrary, are completely the victims of 
the suggested illusion, Ix^cause the memory of their 
fonner ego is for the moment entirely obliterated. 

The differences of effect result from the psychie na- 
ture of the subjects respectively, and also, perhaps, from 



* Tho controreny is not conflnod to this particaUr clan of fof* 
gettiont, but to all of OTory kind. 
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tlio iiictbod cinployod by tlic suggcstcr. It is useless, 
tlicrcfore, to euter into tlie discuHsioii concerning the 
fiacts. Two facts, we should reinein1>or, may be diilcr- 
eut witliout contradicting each otlier. 

Leaving tliis episodic discussion out of the question, 
mre should bear in mind in bringing this chapter to a 
close that moralists and philosophers have often found 
in ordinary human life variations of personality that 
closely resemble those that are produced by suggestion. 
I may refer on this subject to an interesting work of 
2^ Paulluiii (L'Activito mentale et les elements de 
Fesprit). 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE RECALL OF FORMER PER80XALITIES BT SUGGESTION. 

The suggestion of an alteration of personality may 
be made under conditions slightly different from those 
just described. Instead of suggesting a new person- 
ality to the subject, the memory of a former period of 
his life is called up in his mind and he is obliged to 
live over this time again. Instead of assuring him 
that he has changed to the opposite sex, or that he has 
l^ecomc a priest or a soldier, it is suggented to him tlint 
he is eight or fifteen years old. This is by no metuiR 
so complete a transforthation of his ])ersonality, but 
still it is a modification ; for, as is well known, our jKir- 
sonality is modified'as time goes on. Personality is by 
no means a fixed entity, permanent and immutable ; it 
is a synthesis of phenomena that varies with its fonna- 
tive elements, and is continually in process of transfor- 
mation. Even in the course of our normal life a great 
numl)er of distinct personalities succeed one another. 
It is by an artifice that wo connect them into one, for 
after twenty years' time we no longer have the same 
feelings or judgments as at the beginning of the period. 
If by suggestion the subject is put back to an earlier 
period of his existence, and made to live over one of his 
dead personalities for a little, the result will be that 
tlie memory of his present self disappears for the time 
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Iicing, as well as all infonnation acquired subsequent to 
the date fixed by tbe suggestion. A division of con- 
sciousness is produced, as in cases where a strange per- 
sonality is suggested. A great sjoitbesis of phenomena 
disappears and is forgotten, in order to give place tem- 
porarily to an older synthesis. 

Moreover, we shall see a little further on that these 
experiments are of greater importance than the preced- 
ing ones, for the personality that is called up is a real 
personality, and not fictitious — not the work of the im- 
agination. We need not, however, go so far as to say 
that it is actually the former sjoithcsis that reappears. 
It is only the memory, the faint echo. 

^lessrs. Bourru and Burot were the first to take 
up this line of study. They made their first experi- 
ments ujwn V , the hysterico-epileptic man whoso 

checkered career I have narmted above. Tliey after- 
ward extended their researches to other patients. They 
employed two methods to bring the subject to a fonner 
period of his existence. One of them, suggestion, is 
very simple, and consists in declaring to the subject 
that he is such and such an age, or that he lives in such 
and such a year, etc. Suggestion in this case is easy to 
manage, and we need say no more al>out it as a method. 
The second method, which is more complicated, but 
also moro interesting and instructive, is the immediate 
raising up of an old psychological state of a definite 
date; and this state, once secured, wakes in its turn by 
association of ideas the series of phenomena which are 
grouped around it. Let us suppose the case of an hys- 
terical person whose right arm was paralyzed when she 
was about fifteen years old. She has long been cured ; 
her right arm has again become sensitive and she is able 
to move it freely. If by suggestion the paralysis is 
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made to recur, the chances are that the memories con- 
nected with the paralysis will reappear and give the 
subject the illusion that she is fifteen years old. Tliis 
chain of ideas is established. If one link is drawn out 
the traction passes from one link to the next, and so 
passes through the whole chain.* 

But here the question is a little complicated by the 
method of experiment adopted by MM. Bourru and 
Burot. These authors had at their disposal in the hos- 
pital at Rochcfort this V , who had had, at different 

times in his life, strokes of paralysis in different parts 
of his body. It was not difficult to reproduce each of 
these strokes of paralysis by suggestion, and finally to 
call up by the same means the period of existence that 
belonged to each. The authors did not fail to make 
this experiment, but they nia<le another with it. No- 
ticing that V was very sensitive to the action of 

metals f roip a distance, they endeavoured to bring about 
a change of his somatic state (that is to say, a change in 
the distribution of sensibility and of conscious mobility) 
by subjecting him to the action of so-called ^^o^thcsi- 
ogenes." 

Of course, I can not guarantee the accuracy of those 
experiments. The action of testhesiogenes on the ncn*- 
ous system is still doubted by vcr}^ eminent men, and 
the question seems to me far from being settled. "Wo 
are therefore free to admit tliat the magnetic luirs (iron, 
gold, and other metals) tliat were used to modify Louis 

V 's condition only operated by suggestion, or in 

some similar way. The author's interpretation does 
not take away all interest from the experiments, since 

*I pointed out acme time ago in a note in collaboration with }L 
V6n the role of roch association of ideas in retrwpeetire saggestioo. 
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we may, if wo choose, set them down under the head 
of suggestion. 

With the help of icsthesiogenes the authors were 
OAq to produce and define six principal somatic states. 
They are : First, right hemiplegia, with amrsthcsia of 
the right side; second, left hemiplegia, including the 
face, with anaesthesia of the left side ; third, left liemi- 
plegia, not including the face, with anaesthesia of the 
left side ; foui*th, pamplegia, with unA38the8ia of the para- 
lyzed limhs; fifth, slight parcsia, with aujo^sthcsia of the 
left leg; sixth, a stiite in which no paralysis exists, but 
only hyi^enesthesia of the left leg. Occurring simul- 
taneously with these physical changes they found ^on- 
staTit tmnsfonnations in the mental state of the subject, 
es{)ecially in his disposition and memory, which showed 
intimate connection with each other. As soon as a 
certain somatic state is induced the corresponding state 
of consciousness is roused and the subject is trans- 

foniied. Here is an example : Let us tjike Louis V 

when his whole right side is paralyzed and insensible. 
lie was in this condition when he was exi)erimented 
upon during his sojourn at the military hospital of 
Kochefort. lie has the reputation of being active and 
mild, but easily irritated. He now becomes violent and 
arrogant in his speech, appearance, and behaviour. Ho 
is a gossip and his language is coarse. He speaks famil- 
iarly of everylKKly and gives each a disrespectful nick- 
name. He smokes from morning till night, tonnenting 
everyone >Wth his unreasonable demands for tobacco and 
money. His memory is accurate for things of the pres- 
ent; he recites whole columns from the newspaper.* 

* It 19 a pity that tho authors did not go further into this point. 
The study of memory Is important enough to have more prccisA 
trpAtment. 
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But his memory at this time is limited to his actual 
presence at Rochef ort, Iiis stay at Bicetre, and the second 
part of his stay at Bonncval. lie does not know how 
ho came to Boimeval, but l)elievcs it was as a child 
If ho is told that he learned the trade of a tailor when 
he was paralyzed in both legs, he says that you are 
making fun of him; he was never }>aralyzed in l)oth 
lcgS| never learned to sew, and, as a matter of fact, docs 
not know how to hold a nce<lle. At Bonncval his 
work was gardening ; the i*e8t of his time was spent in 
smoking cigars. He reniem))ered perfectly having stolen 
sixty francs and clothing from one of the hospital at- 
tendants, escaping, and being captured and brought 
back to the asylum. From Bonncval he found himself 
at Bicetre, utterly unable to give any account of him- 
self, and having forgotten all the intennediate stopping 
places. lie gave very complete infonnation about 
Bicetre, and often spoke of the doctors who had at- 
tended him there — J. Voisin and Boumeville. Every- 
thing that hap)>ened in the regiment during the two 
months that he was a soldier was preserved in his 
memory. 

Another entirely different state was produced by 
the application of a magnet to the nape of his neck. 
Bespiration was hurried, and the subject remained mo- 
tionless with his eyes fixed ; a slight trembling of the 
lips was noted, then a movement of chewing and swal- 
lowing, and finally gaping and waking. Paralysis of 
both legs was complete in a stretched-out posture. Tlie 
loss of sensibility extended over the whole of the lower 
part of the l)ody. All the upper part was sensible and 
capable of movement. His countenance sad, and his 
eyes cast doMrn, he does not dare look about him ; he 
is polity even timid. His pronunciation is distinct, bnt 
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childish. A book is given to him and he spells the 
letters and syllables as if he were learning to read. 
lie thinks he is at Bonneval and that he has just seen 
M. Catnuset and other persons in that asylum. His 
usual occupation is work in a tailor's workroom. He 
fiews like a man who makes it his profession, and makes 
a sack very skilfully. Mentally he is quite dull, having 
no general infonnation whatever. lie only knows two 
places — Bonneval, where he was found, and Saint-Ur- 
bian, where he came from. He remembers having seen 
a vijxir at Saint-Urbian, which frightened him and 
made him ill. His memory corresponds to the rather 
Imiited period of his existence when both of his Jimbs 
were paralyzed. 

It would be much too long to describe the various 

states through which Louis V passed. Not to 

linger longer on this patient, whose history is given at 
fionie length in earlier pages, I shall quote the story of 

another subject, Jeanne R j from MM. Bourru 

and Buret, who have made similar experiments upon 
Ler. 

"Jeanne R is a young woman, twenty-four 

years of age, very nervous and very ansemic. She is 
subject to iits of weeping and sobbing. She has no 
couATilsive attjicks, but frequent fainting turns. She 
can be easily hypnotized. Her sleep is profound, and 
on awaking she has amnesia. 

" She was told that when she awoke she would be 
six years old. She thought that she was at home with 
her parents, that it was evening, and tliat they were 
shelling chestnuts. She was sleepy and wanted to go 
to bed. She called her brother Andr6 to help her fin- 
ish her work, but Andr^ amused himself by making 
little houses with the chestnuts instead of working. 
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* lie is very lazy ; he amuses kixnself b; dielling ten 
and I have to do all the rest.' 

'^ In this state she spoke the patois of limonsin, did 
not know how to read, and hardly knew her A B C*8. 
She could not speak a word of French. Her little sis- 
ter Louise did not want to go to sleep : * It is always 
the way/ said she, assuming a child^s attitudes, * I liave 
to traiiise up and down with my nine months' old sister.' 

^^ Placing my hand on her forehead I told her that 
in two minutes she would find herself ten years of age. 
Her countenance became entirely different, her atti- 
tudes no longer the same. She thought that she was 
at Fraiss, at the chdteau of a family by the name of 
Moustiers, near whom she lived. She saw paintings 
and admired them. She asked where the sisters were 
who accompanied her, and went out to see if they were 
coming. She talked like a child who was leafiiing to 
speak. She went to school to the sisters two years ago, 
she said, but now she had not been for so long, because 
her mother was often sick and she had to take caro of 
her brothers and sisters. She had been learning to 
write for six months. She recalled a dictation that sbe 
had on Wednesday, and wrote an entire page of it 
readily and by heart. It turned out to be a dictation 
tliat she wrote when ten years old ! 

^^ She says she is not very far advanced : ^ Mario 
Coutureau makes fewer mistakes than I do ; I am al- 
ways behind Marie Fuybaudet and Marie Coutureau, 
but Louise Holland is behind me. I believe tliat 
Jeanne Baulieu makes the most mistakes.' 

*^ In the same way she was told again that she was 
fifteen years old. She now finds herself employed by 
Mile. Bmnerie at Montmart. * To-morrow we are going 
to a /etCj a wedding — ^Baptiste Colombeau, the field- 
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marshars marriage. L6on will be my partner. Oh! 
what a good time we will have I Oh I I will not go to 
the ball, Mile. Bninerie does not wish it. I shall go 
ju.st for a quarter of an hour and she will not know it.' 
Her conversation is more coherent than in the earlier 
sitting. She knows how to read and write. She wrote 
Le Petit Savoyard. 

"The difference l)etween the two handwritings is 
al^o very marked. On awaking she is astonished to 
find that she has written Le Petit Savoyard, that she no 
longer knows anything about. When she is sho^-n the 
dictation that she wrote at ten years of age, she says 
that some one else nmst have written it." * v. 

Suice these exi)erimcnts were published a great 
many authors have made other observations of the 
same kind, obtaining similar results. M. Pitres and his 
pupils have studied the phenomena under the name of 
ecmnesia. I believe that too much stress can not be 
laid on these retn)spective suggestions ; their impor- 
tance has not yet Iwen appreciated. This kind of sug- 
gestion, which allows the substitution in a |)erson of 
fonner periods of his existence, will certainly have, one 
day, I am convinced, important medical applications ; 
for, on the one hand, it serves diagnosis by allowing us 
to sec the origin and course of hysterical s}^mptoms in 
all their details ; and, on the other hand, it ^nll perhaps 
l)c found that when the patient is carried l>ack by this 
mental device to the time when the symptoms first 
ap])carcd, he will he more amenable to suggestions of 
cure. At all events, it is an experiment worth trying. 

From a purely psychological standpoint, which is 
our only present point of interest, these retroactive 

♦ OfK e%U p. 152. 
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suggestions teach us soinetliing new about the mcclmn- 
isni of the division of consciousneAs. They teach us, in 
tlio firnt place, that a host of old nieniorics, believed to 
be dead when we are not able to call them up at will, 
still continue alive within us. Consequently the limits 
of our personal and conscious memory are not really 
those which our present consciousness takes for its ab- 
solute limits. Beyond these limits there are memories, 
as there are perceptions and judgments, and what we 
know of ourselves is only a part — perhaps a very suiall 
part— of what wo are. 

The laws of the association of ideas, which have 
been so much used and even abused in the hands of the 
English psychologists in the attempts to explain many 
phenomena of the mind, are ineffectual in these cases. 
They do not teach us why and how memories that arc 
retained fail to revive at the call of new impressions 
which are associated with them. A particular event of 
childhood, which no longer comes up in the mind, may 
yet be recalled by retroactive suggestion. This memory 
certainly has not lacked opportunities in the course of 
the normal life of rising again to the surface of con- 
sciousness. A great many similar events have ha{)- 
pened since. If, therefore, there is no response to this 
tie of resemblance, it must be l)ecause the play of asso- 
ciation of ideas is not strong enough to rouse it, and 
association is therefore not sufficient to explain the de- 
velopment of the mental life. Undoubtedly something 
else besides these slight bonds is necessary to connect 
our ideas. !More profound causes, whose nature it is 
difficult to determine, just because they are unconscious, 
operate to apportion our ideas, perceptions, memories, 
and all onr conscious states into free and independent 
syntheses. When we are in one of these syntheses we 
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liave difficulty in rousing an idea which belongs to a 
difTcrent synthesis. In general, association of ideas is 
not enough; but when some elements of this second 
Bynthesis have once been revived for one reason or 
another, then the entire synthesis reappears. 



CHAPTER III. 

ACrriONS FROM 8UOOE8TION. 

Changes of personality induced by hypnotic sugges- 
tion create a tolerably simple psychological condition. 
Generally there is no coexistence of distinct personali- 
ties; one only occupies the stage and regulates the 
others behind the scenes. 

We shall find that the situation becomes much more 
complicated in other kinds of suggestion, where the 
conjunction — the coexistence— of two mental conditioan 
may Ikj clearly seen. 

When the subject is in a state of somnambulism an 
order is given him in such a way that it can only 1>e 
pcrfonncd after he awakes. Wo may wait till the time 
of its performance and notice the subjects action. 
Such observations have l)een made with the grcatent 
care by many authors, and some have pointed out, in- 
tentionally or incidentally, certain mental signs which 
prove that at the time when the post -hypnotic sugges- 
tion is realized there is a momentary return of the 
original somnambulistic state. Gumey^s observations, 
spoken of above,* here find confihnation, and it is all 
the more important, since the result is reached by ex- 
periments of quite a different order. 

•P. 
m 
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The usual method of executing post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions may tirst l>e reealled briefly. Generally a sub- 
ject who has received an order to i)erform such or such 
an action after he wakes — for example, ten minutes 
after his waking or at a prearranged signal — seems, on 
awaking from the hypnt>ti(u sleep, to rcKumo free and 
entire |K>KHes8ion of his normal intelligence. lie is no 
longer suggestible or much less so than when hypno- 
tized. He rememl)ers nothing of the somnambulism 
through which he has just passed ; he is not even 
aware of the deferred suggestion, which nevertheless 
he is to perform in an instiint. If it is mentioned to 
hin? before the hour strikes or the signal is given, he 
doe) not understind the meaning of what is said to 
Lim, but treats it as a jest. Then suddenly the scene 
changes abniptly; the conversation he is engaged in 
stops, his countenance changes and sometimes assumes 
a striking expression of violent resolution, and the de- 
ferred suggestion is carried out (Beaunis, Licgeois). 

According to those authors who do not admit the 
phenomenon of the division of consciousness, it is the 
normal subject, the subject of the waking state, who car- 
ries out the post-hypnotic suggestion. Such a case may 
so occur as a matter of fact, but analysis of the details 
of the classical observations already shows us the begin- 
ning of a division of consciousness. Thus, let us sup- 
pose a subject in the somnambulistic state has been or- 
dered to steal, or has been given the hallucination of a 
bird. He commits the theft or experiences the halluci- 
nation afterward during his waking state. He therefore 
remembers the suggestion but not the circumstances of 
suggestion. He has forgotten the experimenter's order ; 
he does not know from whom he received the order ; he 
does not even know that an order was given to him. 
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Tins partial forgetfulness, which I have dc8cril>cd 
elficwhcro witli M. Fer6,* is by no means constant, but 
very frequent and difficult to understand at first. But 
it finds ready explanation when compared with sugges- 
tions given during distraction or >vitli the facts of an- 
a3ftthesia. Let us briefly recall the facts. When a 
hysterical patient is distracted, and a hallucination is 
ordered for thie unconscious jiersonality, the principal 
consciousness hears nothing of the words (munnurcd 
in a low voice), but yet it does perceive the hallucina- 
tion. So, also, when a letter is dra^vn on an insensi- 
ble hand with a blunt point, the subject does not feel 
the contact of the point, but he has a representation, 
sometimes even a hallucination, of the letter which is 
written. 

In both cases we find the same psychological pro- 
cess. The spoken word, like the touch sensation on tho 
hand, causes associated images, but the first term of the 
association remains in the secondary consciousness, and 
the second term, the image, alone gains access to the 
principal consciousness. Now, this is what happc^ns in 
all suggestions given during somnambulism and de- 
ferred into the waking state. The principal conscious- 
ness gets the effect only — the last term of the suggestion. 
It is the somnambulistic consciousness that heard the 
words of the suggestion. And, I may add, the som- 
nambulistic consciousness which here plays the same 
part as the subconscious personality in states of anaes- 
thesia and distraction, is identically the same person- 
aUty. This point has also been ma(Ie clear. 

We must therefore consider this class of sufi^ges- 
tions — those that are given during a state of somnam- 
bulism to be performed or simply to continue during the 

* Aninial Magnetism, p. 154. 
10 
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mraking state — analogous to the psychological operations 
%rhich show duahty of consciousness. 

In certain cases it seems even to be demonstrated 
that at the time of the performance of a post-hypnotic 
fiugireslion the nonnal personality of the waking state, 
which is not aware of the suggestion received, and which, 
moreover, ignores all the incidents of the experiment, 
and which is often so completely reconstituted as to con- 
tend against any new suggestion — this normal person- 
ality vanishes entirely, disappears, and is destroyed for 
the time ; it is the somnambulistic person who usurps 
the scene. We may enumerate certain facts that prove 
it. The first is one pointed out by M. Bcaunis * — i. e., 
the swift forgctf ulncss that follows the perf ormai^ce of a 
post-hypnotic suggestion. When asleep the subject was 
told to perform a certain action on awaking, such as 
changing the place of a piece of furniture, or turning 
Ills hands around each other. While he is obeying this 
order his attention is very carefully given to what he is 
doing. He is told to notice the movement he is mak- 
ing, and there can be no doubt that he is fully con- 
scious of his action. At least that is the way Beaunis^s 
subjects acted during the experiment. Now, in spite 
of the full consciousness with which they perfonned the 
orders that were suggested to them, everj^thing was 
entirely forgotten some moments later. Sviien they 
were asked what they had just done with their hands, 
they did not remember having done anything with 
them, and did not understand the question. 

This forgetfulness is not perhaps an invariable phe- 
nomenon. Where is there an invariable phenomenon in 
psychology } But it is frequent, and it shows that 

* Le Somiiainbulismo provoqu6, p. 121, Paris, 1887. 
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when an action is performed under the influence of a 
suggestion it is vastly different from a voluntary and 
spontaneous action. This difference attaches also to sug- 
gested actions which are performed in the waking state. 
For if, for example, the subject had spontaneously moved 
a piece of f uniiture or made a gesture of his own accord, 
he would surely have remembered it. 

Forgetfiilncss after an action is performed seems 
analogous to the forgctfulness that succeeds somnam- 
bulism. It shows clearly, in my opinion, that the sub- 
ject, just at the time that the action is perforniod, is 
again in the mental condition of somnambulism; for 
the princijml psy(*hic sign of this state, tlie amnesia 
which it leaves l>ehind it, can be proved. 

Other experimcnts-^those of Gumey, Dellxcuf, 
Pierre Janet, Fontan and Segard, and my own — con- 
firm this interpretation, which rests accordingly upon a 
large number of facts and is not merely hypothetical. 

With subjects of the kind that M. Beaunis has stud- 
ied, the somnambulistic state only partially recurs at this 
decisive moment when the post-hypnotic suggestion is 
realized. They retain their self-consciousness, and the 
only proof that somnambulistic activity has occurred is 
the forgctfulness of the action afterward. There are 
other persons with whom, under the same circum- 
stances, the return of the somnambulistic state is more 
distinct, more striking, and more complete. Tlicre is 
not only forgctfulness after the action, but unconscious- 
ness while the suggested action is being performed 
The normal ego remains a stranger to the suggestion. 
It is apart from himself, and is performed without his 
will or intellect, and it is to this self tliat it is nncon* 
scions. Unconsciousness, in this sense, is a kind of 
anticipated forgctfulness. The loss of consciousniiss, a 
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real aggravation of tlie loss of memory, assists in defi- 
nitely establishing the division of consciousnesses. 

I may cite some further examples, borrowing one 
from M, Pierre Janet : " After observing," reports this 
author, ^^ the ordinary suggestions during the hypnotic 
state in Lucie, I gave her some orders to perform after 
she awoke, and was struck by the singular manner in 
which she carried them out. Her appearance at this 
time was natural enough. She talked and behaved as 
if she thoroughly understood all the actions that she 
was perfonniiig 8jK>ntaneou8ly. But through all these 
natural actions those which I had commanded during 
the sleep were perfonned as if in distraction. Not 
only did she forget them after performing them, like 
most other subjects, but she did not seem to be aware 
of them even while she was executing them. I told 
her to raise her anns after she awoke. She had scarcely 
come to her normal state before she raised both arms 
above her head ; but it did not inconvenience her, nor 
did she seem to notice it; she came and went and 
chatted, still holding up l)Oth anns. When I asked her 
what she was doing with lier arms, she w*as astonished 
at the question, and siiid gravely : ^ They are not doing 
anything at all ; my hands are just like yours.' " * 

With other subjects the return of the somnambulis- 
tic state is still more complete. It has been found that 
it brings back the state of sensibility that characterizes 
it with each subject, and that he even acquires a sug- 
gestibility that he did not have during the waking state 
(Gumey).t Better still, some subjects go to sleep 
again in order to perform the post-hypnotic suggestion, 
and one author has said — exaggerating a little a fact 

• Op. cii., p. 255. t Pm* S. P. R., 1887, p. 871. 
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that is true of some people only — that all post-hjpnotic 
suggestion amounts to telling the subject this : '^ After 
you awake you will sleep again in order to carry out 
this suggestion." It is plain, however, that such an 
order is neither given nor understood, and that if the 
somnambulistic state recurs, it must be because tbe 
mental conditions involved are necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the suggestion which is given. 

Thus each individual comports himself in his own 
individual way. In some cases forgctfulness follows 
the action, in others there is uncoiu^ciousncss of the ac- 
tion, and, finally, vrith some others an absolute and total 
loss of consciousness occurs witli somnambulism. This 
shows us with wliat variations the same action may bo 
accomplinhed. 

Tliese diiferonces, however, may be reduced to a 
single fact — the division of consciousness and the rela- 
tive importance of the two consciousnesses in action. 
Tliese consciousnesses have no fixed and immovable 
limits. We have already tvrice had occasion to eee 
that the subconscious tends continually to grow and to 
submerge the principal personality ; and the differences 
observed in different subjects result from tlio varied 
degrees of development attained by the somnambulisUc 
ego. 



CHAPTER IV. 

8UOOESTION8 FROM UNCONSCIOUS STIMULI. — HALLUCINA- 
TIONS. 

If we may rely on our earlier coTicluftioiiB, tba rela- 
tion of the two consciousncsHes to each other during the 
jKjrfonnance of 6ng<i;e8ted acts becomes simple. We 
have seen that when an action is ordered the somnam- 
Imlistic consciousness which received and understood 
the suggestion contents itself with introducing the idea 
of the action afterward to the principal consciousness, 
or nither it substitutes itself for the principal conscious- 
ness in order to realize the suggestion ; but* by certain 
devices very complicated situations may l>e created that 
involve corresponding complexities in the relationship 
of the two consciousnesses. The somnambulistic ego 
inay be forced to co-operate with the normal ego in 
6uch a way that the suggestion becomes an act common 
to them. 

To understand this point clearly, it should be noticed 
at the outset that in many cases suggestion sets a prob- 
lem. It indicates to the subject an end to be attained 
without showing him the means of attaining it. The 
way to do it is not part of the suggested idea, but is left 
to his initiative. 

Thus the subject is told to make a certain movement 

S78 
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ci<i;I)t minutes after waking, but he is not told how to 
estimate the time to avoid making it too soon or too 
late. So, also, he is told that he must no longer sec an 
object without instructing him as to the means he 
should employ to accomplish that result. So, again, a 
halhicinatory image is suggested to him on a blank canl. 
He is told to pick out that one from among ten similar 
cards, and no process is suggested to him to guide liim 
in his search. These are three typical examples. They 
arc, moreover, the only ones of w^hich I can now speak. 
They have this fact in common — that the end is indi* 
cnted, but that the means of attaining it, as I said 
above, is left to tlie initiative of the subject. Now I 
shall show in some detail that the subject, when ques- 
tioned in his waking state, knows nothing of the mcsans 
he has employed. It is the somnambulistic ego that 
interposes, invents the means, rejects mistaken lines of 
action, and assumes the responsibility of bringing the 
su^rircstion to a successful conclusion. Tlh'^re is collab- 
onition between the two, if you will, but of a capricious 
kind. The intelligent part is played by the somnanibu* 
listic personality. 

I shall speak first and briefly of hallucinations caused 
by stimuli. This subject has been treated at length 
elsewhere,* and I refer to it simply to add some supple- 
mentary details on the division of consciousness that I 
have come upon lately. 

One law seems to dominate visual hallucinations im- 
posed upon hypnotized persons by verbal suggestion. 
It is this — tliat the imaginary object is seen under very 
nearly the same conditions as i^ it were real. Thus 
when suggestion has created an inert and motionless ob- 

* Bjr Binet and F^r^ Animal Magnetism, p. 156w 
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ject, this imaginary object is a fixture in the position 
indicated by the experimenter. A book, a key, to cite 
simple examples, pointed out on a comer of tlie table, 
remain placed there. The subject only sees these im- 
aginary objects when he turns toward the table. If he 
shuts his eyes, if he looks away, if he leaves the room, 
he loses consciousness of his hallucination just as he 
would ordinarily lose the perception of the corrcsiwnd- 
ing real object. The hallucination remains there fas- 
tened to the table, and the subject sees it again when 
he returns.* Seen from a distance the imaginary 
object seems to diminish in size; it is perceived less 
distinctly than when nearer, etc. To these very sim- 
ple facts others may be added which it takes more 
complicated experiments to demonstrate, but wliicli, I 
believe nevertheless, are the same in nature. When 
one of the eyes of the person in hallucination is pressed 
mechanically while he is looking at his hallucination, 
the imaginary object is seen double, juHt as is the case 
with real objects, f A prism displaces it, lenses magnify 

• The greut per8i:!$tcnce of these hull uci nut ions connected with ex- 
ternal points of support is very remarkable. In my Psychologic du 
Itaisonnomont I have cited a hallucination suggested to W— -in 
IKSl. The suggestion was that she should see a photograph of her- 
self undressed, when in reality it was a view in the Pyrenees. My 
friend, M. Londc, cngage<l in ohemictl work in the Salpt'triorc, in- 
fonns me that this hallucination has not yet passed away (June, 

1891). In onler that W may be led to see herself again it is 

only necessary to show her the same picture. No new suggestion 
has been made in the meantime which would tend to confirm the 
hallucination, and she has only seen the photograph four or five 
tiroes. 

t In giving this series of expcriroents for the first time on the 
modification of visual hallucinations by physical means I made a 
curious error— I attributed to Brewster the credit of having been the 
lint to find out that the haHucioation of one of these patienta may 
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or diminish it, or make it seem upside down, according 
to the distance of tlie object from the focus of the lens. 
These experiments on optical hallucinations have been 
repeated by a great many observers, who have come, 
some of them quite independently, to hold the theory of 
" indications " {points de rejwre) that I was the first to 
formulate.* This theory may be summed up thus: 
The hypnotized person manages, to combine the lialluci- 
natory image with a sensation from real objects existing 
in the external world. Optical uistruments, by modify- 
ing this real sensation, give the subject the idea of a 
corresponding modification in the hallucination. If the 
subject receives at a given moment two sensations in- 
stead of one, he vrill extend tliis phenomenon of doubling 
to the hallucination itself, and will so perceive two im- 
aginary objects. Among the experiments that seem to 
demonstrate the accuracy of this interpretation I may 
cite one that has been frequently quoted by other au- 
thors. A person in the somnambulistic state is shown 
an imaginary portrait on an apparently blank card, and 
then this card, after being marked so that it can bo 
found again, is put in and shuffled with several others. 



bo doubled by prcHHuro on tho eye. Tho error wan pointed out by 
Gurney and lliick Tuko. As a matter of fact, Brewster did not tnuko 
tho di^oTcry ; on tho contrary, when ho was aiked by some ono 
how to dist inguish a real object from a halhicinatory imago ho replied 
that one only had to double tho imago by pressing on the eye, think- 
ing that it was only the real object which could be doubled in this 
way. I attributed to him then erroneously an experiment that he 
did not make and an opinion quite the reverse of his. And we see 
that the criterion that he indicated for distinguishing reality from 
hallucination does not apply to these hypnotized hysterical people. 
* Revue Philoe., May, 1884. See Bemheim, De la Suggestion, p. 
106; Lombroso and Ottolenghi, Pierre Janet {op, eit^ p. 154); Sap- 
pili, ReviB. di Freniat, 1890. 
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Tlic 8ubjec;t very often findH the portrait again on tlio 
flame card tliat was f^liown liim, and even replaces t)io 
card in the same position. Wo must then conclude that 
he undoubtedly recognises the paper of the card by 
some si)ecial sign, and that sign serves as an indication 
to him. 

Reihiced to this fonn the phenomenon that we are 
studying 1>ccomes commonplace, and it has been lield of 
late that a hallucination produced by an external stim- 
ulus does not disprove sinnilation. If a subject really 
has the percc]>tion of a guiding mark, and sees it regu- 
larly modified when optical instruments are placed be- 
fore his eyes, he can, even when he is not under an 
illusion, descrilK) corresponding modifications that he 
pretends to see in the imaginary object. Ilut it seems 
to me that this argument has only a semblance of force, 
and exi>eriments on optical hallucinations remain, in 
my opinion, an excellent test against sinnilation. 

As a matter of fact, the suggested stimulus with 
which the subject connects his hallucination presents 
some particular characteriHtics which it would l>c most 
dilKcuIt to sinnilate. In the first place, it should be no- 
ticed, in the exi>orimcnts of the portmit to which vro 
referred al>ove, the subject was unable to tell how he 
recognised the canl that was the mainstay of his hallu- 
cinatory image. If he was asked why he chose this 
can! instead of that, he invariably replied, " He<'au8o the 
first is the portrait " ; but, as the portrait is purely imagi- 
nary, that can not be the real reason, and his answer, 
however sincere it may l)e, does not help us at all. The 
card certainly presents a black spot, shadow, or mark — 
something or other ; and although the subject is not able 
to describe it, it must somehow be used by him. 

But an experiment may be described which shows 
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clearly that the perception of the Btimulus is uncon- 
scious. Let us take a photograph, and by snggci^tion 
produce t)ie hallucination of a portrait. The subject to 
whom the photograph is handed sees the portrait, but 
docs not see the piiotograph t)iat is really on the face of 
the card. The imaginary picture hides the real one. 
The subject sees what does not exist, he does not see 
what does exist. Under these conditiims the invisible 
photograph — ^that is to say, the one that is not consciously 
])crccivcd — serves as a stimulus, for if after a week, say, 
the subject is shown a second copy of the same photo- 
graph, he will perceive a second imaginary portniit 
These hallucinations, so clearly localized, always include 
then an unconscious perception which serves as the sub- 
ject's cue. 

The expression '^ unconscious perception '' just used 
puts us on the right track for an explanation of the 
phenomenon. We have seen that very often with hyp- 
notized subjects what seems to be unconscious is not 
really so, but belongs to another consciousness, and con- 
stitutes the symptom of a state of mental diHintegra- 
ti(m. One might then supjKise that the stimulus is 
perceived by one ]>ersonality and that the hallucinatioTi is 
perceived by another, the case l)eing an example of co- 
operati(m of the two personalities. As a matter of fact, 
that is just what hapiKsns, as M. Pierre Janet M'as tlio 
first to as(*ertain. After he ha^I given a hallucination of 
a ])ortrait on a card, he divided the subject's conscious- 
ness by the method of distraction, lie thus placed 
himself in communication with the second personality 
and asked what it saw on the card. It pointed out a 
black spot that was really there. It was this black spot 
that prevented his confusing this card with the others. 
The principal personality, which alone was under the 
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illusion, saw the card and the portrait, but did not see 
the black spot. We find then that the theory of mental 
division applies to the whole scries of experiments just 
recapitulated, and which were undertaken in 1883, at a 
time when the phenomena of division of consciousness 
were Hcarcely known. In these coincidences and nu- 
merous confirmations I see some proof that the work 
was not fruitless, but really contributed somewhat to 
truth. 

"While we admit, however, that a step has been 
taken in advance, it is profitable to remember as well 
that we are still far from the goal. The preceding ex- 
periments, by bringing out the stimulus that as^sts in 
the recognition of the hallucination, and so conveys the 
knowledge of its being external, have taught us an 
interesting fact; but how many others remain unex- 
plained ! In order to underatand the results of the ex- 
])eriments it is by no means suflicient to prove that the 
unconscious person recognises the stimulus. We nmst 
suppose, besides, that he seeks it in order to recognise 
it when it is scarcely visible; and he does not stop 
there. TVhen the operator duplicates the stimulus by 
pressure on the eye or in some other way, it is not the 
subject under hallucination who has the ))erception of 
a double stimulus; it is the unconscious personality 
who has it. It is therefore from it that the doubling 
of the hallucinatory image proceeds. It interferes in 
the same way when by other optical methods the stim- 
ulus is modified in various ways. It plays, in short, 
the principal part. It stniggles to carry out the sug- 
gestion intrusted to it as well as possible, and through 
it the imaginary object is perceived under very nearly 
the same conditions as if it were real, because that is 
port of the suggestion that it receives. The hallucina- 
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tion would be very quickly recognised as false if it did 
not simulate reality. I am therefore inclined to think 
that all tlie different signs of hypnotic hallucination 
that we have described should occur with especial em- 
phasis in cases of subjects whose unconscious personality 
is intelligent and knows what to do. 

Ab for the nonnal consciousness, it does not seem to 
be aware of all tliis labour of criticism and elaboration 
that is happening about it and on a lower plane. The 
normal ego only knows one thing when waking from 
the hypnotic sleep, and that is that there is an object 
before him that seems to be real ; but that this object 
does seem so to liim is because it is so good a counter- 
feit 

To the question whether similar experiments could 

be repeated on spontaneous hallucinations in cases other 
than those of hysteria and suggestion, I think it would 
be safe to reply that success in such delicate experi- 
ments would depend on the presence of a well-oigan- 
ized tMoansciaus jper^analUjf. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUOOESnONS FROM UNCONSCIOUS STIMULI (CONTINUED). — 

TIME MEASUREMENTS. 

We may now describe snji^^stions of actions long 
deferred — processes in which wo find a new example of 
mental division. The study just made of visual luulu- 
eiiiations, brief as it is, allows us to be still more con- 
cise in deiiling with this second question, for in reality 
the two are crises of the same thing. They are both 
suggestions from unconscious stimuli. 

Suggestions to take effect at an appointed time are 
of two kinds. An hypnotized person may be ordered, 
in the first place, to carry out a suggestion after ho 
wakes and at a time denoted by a signal — as when she 

is told to say such and such a word to M. X when 

she meets him. I shall not discuss this sort of sugges- 
tion. In a second kind of suggestion the time is not 
indicated by an external event, but merely by the lapse 
of an interval of time. The subject iis to perform such 
and such an action, and experience a certain hallucina- 
tion after five minutes, thirteen days, or a month. In 
this way a person in the somnambulistic state is ordered 
to return again after fifteen days. At the appointed 
day and hour she returns. The marvellous thing about 
the experiment is the prolongation of the period of 
time indefinitely. It has even been extended to a year. 
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But this variation, altliough proving tlio tonncity of tho 
subject's memory, docs not complicate the suggestion 
much. It is as difficult to understand how the subject 
carries the interval of fifteen days as that of an entire 
year. 

The real difficulty lies here : On one hand, an ac- 
tion is imposed on the subject which he can not per- 
form correctly unless he estimates the flight of time ; 
and on the other hand, if we penetrate into his con- 
sciousness when he is under the influence of the sug- 
gestion we find not only that he has no thought about 
the estimation of time, but, further, that he has entirely 
forgotten the suggestion. lie is told to perform an 
action after fifteen days. While he is awake (i. e., 
during tho fifteen days) he rememliers nothing alnjutit, 
but yet after the fifteen days the action is performed. 

liemheim first attempted an explanation. He says 
in substance that this measurement of time takes place 
consciously. From time to time the memory of the 
suggestion recurs in consciousness, and every now and 
then the subject counts the days as they pass ; but tliis 
calculation is made rapidly and then forgotten. The 
subject immediately forgets that he has rememl)ered it* 
The supposition is interesting, but unfortunately it 
does not agree exactly with the facts. A large number 
of subjects, if they are carefully questioned before the 
date suggested, can tell absolutely nothing about it 
Up to the time when it is realized the suggestion is 
unknown to them. It remains in complete obscurity, 
and does not l)ecome known in the intermittent way 
that M. Bemheim supposes. It is not forgetfulness, 
but genuine unconsciousness.t The solution of the 

* Bernheim, De la SuggMtion, pp. 172-174. 
t See Beaunis, SomoambullBiDe, p. 243. 
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problem must therefore be sought for in other direc- 
tions. 

M. Pierre Janet was the first author to put the ques- 
tion clearly, and he found the solution in the events of 
the divided consciousness. He showed in the first place 
that the carrying out of the suggestion at a set time 
could not be produced by a simple unconscious associa- 
tion, but requires knowleilge, reasoning — in short, cer- 
tain judgments which persist in the individuaFs head 
until the tune when the suggestion is realized. This 
is the way in which the author arranges the experiment : 
*^ When Lucie was in a state of genuine somnambulism 
I said to her, in the tone used for ginng suggestions, 
* AVhen I clap my hands twelve times you will ^ to 
sleep again.' Then I talked to her of other things, and 
five or six minutes later I woke her completely. The 
forgetfulness of all that had happened during the hyp- 
notic state, and of my suggestion in particular, was 
complete. I was assured of this forgetfulness, w^hich 
was an imi>ortant thing here, first, by the preceding 
state of sleep, which was genuine somnambulism with 
all its characteristic symptoms ; by the agreement of all 
those who have been engiiged upon these questions, and 
who have all proveil the forgetfulness of similar sug- 
gestions after waking ; and, finally, by the results of all 
the preceding exiteriments made upon this subject, m 
which I had always found this unconsciousness. Other 
people surrounded Lucie and talked to her about dif- 
ferent things ; and then, drawing back a few steps, I 
struck my hands five blows at rather long intervals and 
rather faintly, noticing at the same time that the subject 
paid no attention to me, but still talked on briskly. I 
came nearer and said to her, ^Did yon hear what I 
just did t ' ^What did you do?' said she. *I was not 
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paying attention.' * This * (I clapped my hands). * You 
just clapped your hands.' * How many times ? ' * Once.' 
I drew back and continued to clap more faintly every 
now and then. Lucie, whose attention was distracted, 
no longer listened to me and seeme<l to have completely 
forgotten my existence. When I had clapiXKl six times 
more in this M'ay, which with the preceding ones made 
twelve, Lucie stopi)ed talking immediately, closed her I 
eyes, and fell back asleep. * ^Vhy do you go to sleep ? ' 
I said to her. ' I do not know anything about it ; it 
came uiK>n me all at once,' she said. 

'' If I am not mistaken, this is the same as Kichct's 
and I^mheim^B exi)eriment, except that it is simpler. 
The somnambulist must htive counted, for I cndesiv- 
oure^l to make the l)lows just alike, and the twelfth 
could not be distinguished from the preceding ones, 
liut instead of counting the days which would have ix^en 
necessary to time measurement, she had counted the 
noises. There was no new facultv, for all the noises 
were easy to hear, although she cliimed only to have 
heard one. She must have heard them and counted 
them, but without knowing it — therefore, uncon8cioui*Iy. 
The exixjriment was easy to repei%t, and I repeated it 
in many ways. In this way Lucie countetl uncon- 
sciously up to forty-three, the blows being sometimes 
regular and sometimes irregular, with never a mistake 
in the result. The most striking of these experiments 
was this : I gave the order, ' At the third blow you 
will raise your hands, at the fifth you will lower them, 
at the sixth you will look foolish, at the ninth you will 
walk about the room, and at the sixteenth you will 
go to sleep in an easy-chair.' She rememl)ered nothing 
at all of all this on waking, but all these actions were 

performed in the order desired, although during the 
20 
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irliole time Lucie replied to qiicstions that were put to 
her, and was not aware that she counted the noises, 
that she looked foolish, or that she walked about. ^\ 

" After reixjating the exjwriincnt 1 cast about for \ 

tfome means of varying it, in order to obtain very sim- 
ple unconscious judgments. The experiment was al- 
ways arranged in the same way. Suggestions were 
made during a well-established hypnotic sleep, then the 
subject was thoroughly wakened, and the signals and 
the actions took place in the M'aking state. * When I 
rciwat the same letter twice in succession you will l)e- 
come rigid.' After she awoke I M'hispered the letters 
*ft, e, d, c, a, a' ; Lucie became motionless and perfectly 
rigi<l. That shows an unconscious judgment of resem- 
blance. I may also cite some examples of judgments 
of diilerencc : * You will go to sleep when I pronounce 
an uneven numl>er,' or * Your hands vriW revolve around 
each other when I pronounce a woman's name.' The 
result is the siune ; as long as I whisjwr even numbers 
or names of men nothing happens, but the suggestion 
is carried out when I give the proper signal. Lucie 
has therefore listcne<l unconsciously, compared and ap- 
preciated the differences. 

" I next tried to complicate tlie experiment in order 
to see to what lengths this faculty of unconscious judg- 
ment would go. * Wlien the sum of the numbers which 
I shall pronounce amounts to ten, you will throw kisses.' 
The same precautions were taken. She was awakened, 
forgctfulncss established, and while she was chatting 
with other people, who distracted her as much as possi- 
ble, I wliispercd, at quite a distance from her, ^ 2, 3, 
1, 4,' and she made the movement. Tlien I tried more 
complicated numbers and other operations. * Wlien the 
numbers that I shall pronounce two by two, subtracted 
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from one another, leave six, you will make a certain 
gesture '^-or multiplications, and even very simple di- 
visions. The whole thing was carried out with almost 
no errors, exeej>t when the calculation became too com- 
plicated and could not be done in her head. As I re- 
marked before, there was no new faculty there, only 
the usual processes were operating unconsciously. 

'^ It seems to me that these experiments are quite 
^directly connected with the problem of the intelligent 
performance of suggestions that appear to be forgt>tten. 
The fjicts mentioned are ]K5rfectly accurate. Sonmam- 
bulists are able to count the days and hours that inter- 
vene between the present time and the ixjrformance of 
a suggestion, although they have no memory M'hatever 
of the suggestion itself. Outside of their consi'iousness 
there is a memory that persists, an attention always on 
tlie alert, and a judgment perfectly capable of counting 
the days, as is ^hown by its being able to make these 
multiplications and divisions.^' * 

I have nothing to add to this conclusion, which I 
consider perfectly accurate. I shall content myself 
with recalling how many times in this book series of 
experiments have led us to this idea of a subconscious* 
ness which works outside the principal consdonsness. 

* Pierre Janet, op, ei^ p, 263. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYSTEMATIZED AN.£STIIESIA. 

I. 

A THIRD and last psychological phenomenon pro- 
duced by suggestion remains to be noticed. It ^ has 
attracted much attention from observers within the last 
few years. It has given rise to many discussions too, 
which, indeed, have not been without profit. A great 
many names have been applied to the fact, and some of 
them involve entire theories. l>eniheim and his col- 
leagues at Nancy use the expression negative haUuci- 
nations ; Fere and I proi)o.scd syntematized anaesthesia. 
This phenomenon might also be called unconscious per- 
ception. But too much importance should not be at- 
tached to questions of terminology. The essential point 
is to agree on the nature of the thing. 

The phenomenon may be descril)ed as the result of a 
particular kind of amesthesia. In the preceding pages I 
have spoken at length of hysterical aiuesthesia, and have 
cn<leavoured to determine its nature and settle its limits. 
To facilitate the descriptions I took as a type total and 
complete anaesthesia. These terms should be clearly 
defined. Antesthcsia is '^ total" when it includes all 
kinds of sensibility of a given region, and it is *^ com- 
plete " when the stimulations, however great their in- 
tensity may be, do not rouse any trace of consdousness. 
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For example, take the case of a patient whoso arm is 
insensible. His hand is run through with a long pin, 
the flesh of his fingers is burned with a hot iron, a 
strong pressure is brought to bear on the muscles of his 
arm, a strong electric current is made to pass through 
one of his limbs — and during all these tests he remains 
indifferent, perceives nothing, lias no sensation of any 
kind, nor pain. His anaesthesia is said to be total be- 
C'luse it bears upon all the forms of cutaneous sensi- 
bility, and complete because the most intense stimula- 
tions do not rouse any reaction in consciousness.* 

But this case is really rather theoretical, and I do 
not know that it has l)cen observed. In the first place, 
we must make exception to "complete" anaesthesia. 
Good judges say that hysterical anaesthesia is never 
complete. Insensibility is purely relative; it only 
holds for moderate stimulations. If the intensity of 
the stimulation is increased, a time comes when it pene- 
trates into the subject^s consciousness, and may even 
induce a momentary return of sensibility, during which 
stimulations that are much less intense will also be per- 
ceived. 

It seems to me that similar reservation should bo 
made regarding total anaesthesia. Very often, and even 
in cases where the insensibility is of long standing, all 
the forms of sensibility are not extinct. Tlie tempera- 
ture sense may outlast touch. Tliere may be all pos- 
sible dissociations. One of the most usual is the con* 
servation of sensibility to electric stimulation, or to the 
action of metals. Partial anaesthesias are as f I'equent, 
and perhaps more so, than total anaesthesias. 

Dissociation may go still further. It is not unosnal 

* Pitres, dtp. eii^ fi. U. 
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to find that in a group of stimulations to tlie same 
sense — for example, touch or pressure — some of these 
stimulations may l)e perceived while others are not. In 
that ca^ie the kind of touch stimulation may be influen- 
tial. In confirmation of this statement I may cite an 
observation I made myself upon several patients. Tliey 
were insensible to pricks, pressure, and to the electric cur- 
rent, even though these stimulations were of great in- 
tensity. But a combination of two of these stinmlations 
— i. e., pricking with a pin and at the same time press- 
ing with some blunt object on the insensible skin — was 
sufficient to C4iuse an extremely acute sensiition of pain. 
With these subjects antesthesia was partial in th^t it 
did not extend to all kinds of mechanical stimulations.* 
This same characteristic is shown in all the frequent 
cases where anaesthesia does not extend uniformly over 
an entire region, but exists in areas distributed irregu- 
larly over the otherwise sensible skin with no connection 
with the anatomical distribution of the nerves of the re- 
gion. If the point of a pin be drawn over the skin the 
subject may feel a slight prick on one place and feel 
nothing a centimetre farther on when the pin is stuck 
into an insensible spot — a curious phenomenon and the 
more im]K>rtant since it is very imusual. Since anatomy 
can not explain it, it seems that M-e might find an ex- 
planation in the physiology of the senses. Now, it has 
been held by a great many experimenters that every 
pi>int of the skin has a particular manner of feeling, and 
that the (juality of the sensation varies with the region 
of the skin. It is this that enables us to distinguish the 
6ix)t touched, and prevents our confusing a prick on 
the forehead with a prick (say) on the hand. This hy- 

•Contribution to the Study of Pain (Rot. Philoj«.. IPPft). 
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potlicsis of " local signs " — ^for it is only a hypothesis as 
yet — may serve in some measure to explain this liys- 
terieal tattooing. In an insensible area the thing to 
consider is not the recognised insensible territory, but 
the group of sensations wliich have a common local 
character. Then if, some centimetres farther on, tlie 
stimulation is again felt, it is because the touch sensa- 
tion is now a little different from the first. It lias its 
diiTerencc, its sign, which enables the subject to recog- 
nise it and not to confuse it with the preceding ones. 
Wo should find here, therefore, if our hypothesis be 
correct, a new example of partial anaesthesias ; that is 
to say, ana'stlicsia extending only to a certain group of 
touch sensations.* 

So we are far from finding that total and complete 
amesthesia whicJi is current in books. But I shall go 
still further. There are other facts which show the com- 
plexity of this hysterical phenomenon in an interesting 
light. I borrow them from M. Pierre Janet. " There 
are patients who seem to be totally insensible, but who 
can nevertheless recognise certain particular objects. 
One woman who was hysterical seeme<l to have totally 
lost all sensibility in the skin of both arms and both 
hands. She did not feel any pain nor could she tell 
objects by touch. Yet she did recognise distinctly by 
touch certain siK3cial objects that she was accustomed 
to use in dressing. She knew by touching her car 
whether she had her earrings in or not. She rccog- 
niseii her ring, and knew when it was put on and taken 
off without looking. ... She also knew her steel and 
tortoise-shell hairpins. She could find them by touch. 



* M. Janet has announced a similar hypothesis. For a study of 
local signs I may refer to my Psych, dn Raisonnement, p. 09. 
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take tlicin ont and put tliem in, even if Bome one 
clmngcd their position. . . . Tliis case," adds Janet, 
**i8 not exceptional with hysterical patients." I am 
«5trongly inclined, for myself, to accept this opinion, and 
my own ohser\'ations have often shown that with an 
hysterical patient the anassthesia adapts itself to the 
practical requirements of the subject. lie is generally 
able to perceive what he needs to perceive. 

The preceding facts serve as a transition to the 
phenomenon of suggestion to which I have given the 
name of systematized anaesthesia. It is a state of par- 
tial anaesthesia like that just studied, and its character- 
istic, as in the case of the woman observed by Jane^ is 
that it is peculiar to a certain object. This prohibition 
suggested extends only to the particular object men- 
tioned to him ; others he continues to perceive. For 
this rc:isi>n the phrase systematized anaesthesia is api)ro- 
priate to the phenomeium. The anaesthesia is systema- 
tized l>ecause it suppresses a system of sensations and 
ideas ])ertaining to particular objects. 

Some authors, as I have said, think that the name 
18 not appropriate. They hold that I am wrong in 
considering it anaesthesia, for anaesthesia means destruc- 
tion of sensation or paralysis of sensibility. And it is 
evident that suggestion does not go so far as that. 
AVlicn the subject is forbidden to perceive an object, 
the prohibition is confined to his conscious perception ; 
it does not suppress the sensation. So this is by no 
means genuine anaesthesia, and it is even possible, by - 
means of certain contrivances of which I shall speak 
later on, to show that the subject at the very time when 
lie appears not to see and hear does jHerceive and take 
note of all that is happening around him with remark- 
able ocuteness of sense. Nevertheless these reasons 
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do not prevent our retaining tho expression ^* systcina- 
tizcd anaesthesia." But I agree to give the expression 
a relative meaning only. It should be clearly undcr- 
deratood that if there is aniesthesia in these exj)cri- 
inentts it is ainesthesia resulting from unconsciousness. 
!&[oreovery the same thing takes place in a great nuiny 
cases of amcsthesia from hysteria ; even when it seems to 
be total and complete it does not involve destruction of 
sensation. It results, on the contrary, from the simple 
loss of consciousness. Yet that lias not lieen considered 
suflieient reason for changing the name of hysterical 
ana^thesia. 

Tho important fact, and one that the tenninology 
should clearly indicate, is that systematized amesthcsia 
is only a fonn or variety of spontaneous hysterical an- 
cesthesia. It represents a certain degree of complica- 
tion. The legitimacy of this comparison seems to mo 
beyond cpiestion, and I take iimch satisfaction in tho 
fact that a great many autluirs now share this opinion, 
which Fere and I M'cre, I lielieve, the first to express. 

It is precisely this that I shall endeavour to demon- 
strate once more, and numerous experiments made re- 
cently make the task easy, leading us to the final con- 
clusitm that systematized amesthcsia, being of the same 
nature as spontaneous antesthesia, illustrates the theory 
of mental disintegration. in a new way, for the percep- 
tion forbidden by suggestion undergoes the same fate 
as the sensations arising from ancesthetic regions. It is 
relegated to a second consciousness, where it determines 
ideas, judgments, and actions, which are all equally un« 
conscious to the principal personality. 

I might proceed at once to an exact proof, but it 
will bo more interesting to take a roundabout way to 
the same end. What I especially wish to demonstrate 
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in this book is coincidences on the part of observers 
who are not aware of them, and the unexpected aj^ree- 
inents of renults from different exj>eriuients. From 
this pf>int of view the history of the question becomes 
of interest, since it records a series of detached endeav- 
ours which, while not planned to do so, have yet all 
pointed to the same conclusion. It is a rather singular 
fact that tlie question of systematized amesthesia is one 
that has given rise to very many controversies, and yet 
it is perhai^s the one question on which all experimen- 
ters are, without knowing it, most nearly agre(kt. 



n. 

The facts have long been known. Bertrand lias 
described them most clearly, perhaps. " I have seen," 
sjiys he, "the person who magnetized certain som- 
nambulists tell them when they were asleep, ^I will 
that when you awake you shall not see any of the 
]>cople in this room, but that you believe that you see 
such and such a person (mentioned) who is not here.' 
The patient opened her eyes, and without seeming to 
sec any of the people around her made remarks to those 
that she l>clieved she saw."* Similar descriptions 
may Ikj found in the books of Teste, Charpignon, 
Braid, Dunind (de Gros), Liebeault, and others. Usu- 
ally, it is true, the experimenter resorts to indirect 
means to suppress the perception of an object or person, 
i. e., by transfonning them. For example, he gives the 
suggestion that a i)erson who is present is another per- 
son. Tlien the subject sees the fictitious person, recog- 



* Traits du Somnambulisme, p. 256. Cf. Janot, op ei7., p. 271, 
from whom I take some of the details that follow. 
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niftOR his features and coBtnmc, and at the same time 
fnilH to 8C0 tlic pcr8<m who is really there. The halhi- 
cination docs duty as a 8c*rccn, if I may l)e allowed 
Buch a eoinimrisun, to render the real object invinihlo. 
But under other circuiiistiincefl the exiterinienter en- 
deavours to produce systematized anaesthesia directly. 

£fforts liave been made to explain these curious 
phenomenon of the suppression of an object tliat is 
present. But the first explanations were very naive. 
Teste says that it is the ^^ magnetic fluid, a sluggish 
vapour, opaque and whitish, settling like a fog M^ier- 
ever the authority prefers, that hides the objects from 
the sonmambulist." Charpignon, on his part, said he 
was able to make an article invisible by surrounding it 
by a thick fluid veil. There is not much to be gathered, 
of course, from these theories, and moreover, they were 
held in the same forms by all school of magnetists. 
Before this Bertrand had clearly comprehended the 
influence of suggCHtion of the idea imposed on the som- 
nambulist. Braid, Durand de Ores, and LiC*l>eault also 
insisted on this power of an idea. *^ The suggested im- 
pression," says Braid, ^^ takes possession at a certain 
point of the patient's intellect, so that under its influ- 
ence the function of sight may be suspended, the subject 
becoming blind to objects placed l)eforo him." * 

This was a great step in the understanding of this 
phenomenon aiid of its connection Mrith suggestion, but 
we must remember that this explanation is only partial 
and incomplete. It would be in place here to repeat 
the remarks made above on the subject of hallucinationB 
from stimulus. The experimenter, by using the method 
of suggestion, indicales to the hypnotized person the 

* Neurhypnologie, p. 247. 
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end to be attained, Imt he does not tell him how to ac- 
coinplisli it. The theory of suggestion does not give 
information as to tlie manner in which the thing is to 
be accomplished, and consequently it does not com- 
pletely satisfy us. 

In 1SS4 Ifernheim continued the study, calling the 
fact des<*ril)ed negative hallucination. lie separated 
these from j^sitive hallucinations, and showed by sev- 
eral exjieriments that suggestion may directly suppress 
the percei>tion of present objects.* The description 
wjiH excellent, but it was only a description. Soon after 
the work of Kcro and myself on pandysis from sug- 
gestion apjieared.f In this research we endeavoured 
especially to connect systematized anesthesia with total 
hysterical anaesthesia, of which the fonner only consti- 
tutes a variety, and cited in that connection an experi- 
ment that has since l>een verified by other observers. 
An object which is made invisible may, if steadily re- 
garded for some minutes, produce an image of the 
complementary colour. If a small red square, for ex- 
ample, is made to disapi>ear by suggestion, the subject 
who does not see the red paper, but who gazes for some 
minutes at the |)oint of space occupied by it, will see 
after awhile a greenish square appear at the same place. 
This sensation of the complementary colour is distin- 
guishcil from an ordinary after-image in its mode of pro- 
duction, since it lasts as long as the subject looks at the 
invisible reil scpiare,:^ and if the subject next centres his 
gnzc on another point he may then see the after-image of 
tliis green square. This ex^x^riment agrees with that of 

• Dc la Suggestion, 1884, p. 27.* f Revue Scientifiqne, 1884. 

X I am thus correcting an error in mj earlier interpretation of 
this phenomenon, where I considered it as an after-image (An. Mag- 
netism, p. 235). 
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Bcgnard, who found that in BjK>ntaneoas hysterical dys- 
chromatopsia the colours that were not perceived might 
Bxill give rise to complementary images. The little red 
square that is there Insforo the subject's eyes, therefore, 
and which he professes not to see, really makes an im- 
pression upon his retinal sensibility. 

Another experiment may serve to show that the in- 
visible object is really perceived. 

This exjxiriment is much more im}x>rtant than the 
former one, and is of great hiterest, for it may give .... 
idea of the true nature of systematized anaesthesia. 
From ten cards that were exactly alike I selected one 
and showed it to the somnambulist, and suggested to her 
that she would not sec it when she awoke, but that she 
would see and recognise all the others. When she 
aw oke I gave her the ten cards ; she took them all, ex- ' 
cept the one that we had shown her during the somnam- 
bulistic state — the one I had made inWsible by sugges- 
tion. Ilow, we may ask, is it possible for the subject 
to carry out so complicated a suggestion ? How does 
it come about that ho does not confuse the invisiblo 
card with the others ? It nmst be that he recognises it. 
If he did not recognise it he would not refuse to see it. 
Whence this apparently paradoxical conclusion — ^that 
the subject must recognise the invisible object in order 
not to see it I . 

The necessity for this process of perception, com- 
parison, and recognition may l>e easily shown, for when 
the cards are too much alike they are often confused — 
the more frequently if only a comer of the cards is 
shown. Tlie subject sees the card so clearly tliat if the 
suggestion is given him not to see the particular card 
on which the word "invisible** is written when he 
wakesy it may be perfectly carried out, notwithstanding 
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the apparent contradietioh that this Buggestion con- 
tains. 

So in facts of this kind it is a question of real pa- 
ralysis or alK)lished perception. There is always an 
unconscious judgment that precedes, jirepares, and 
guides the phenomenon of anaesthesia. The perception 
of tlie forbidden object continues to operate, but it be- 
comes unconscious. 

Such is the conclusion at which I have arrived, and 
I may add that it has been reached by !M. Paul Ilicher, 
who conducted researches on the question about the 
same time, and planned experiments similar to mine. 
An American psychologipt whom I have cited seveiuil 
times, AVillinm James, has made some interesting re- 
marks M'hich conlinn and complete the foregoing.* A 
stroke of the ]X}n is made on a blank sheet and the sub- 
ject, is ordered not to see it. In obedience to this order 
he only sees the blank sheet. If the stroke of the pen 
is duplicated by placing a prism before one eye, at an 
angle of sixteen degrees, he will say that he sees a l>ent 
]X5n-stroke. This is a very curious result. The subject 
is only blind as far as a single stroke of the pen is con- 
cerned, which occupies a fixed position on the sheet of 
paper. It is nevertheless one of the images of this pen- 
stroke that is bent by the prism, and if he perceives it, 
it is probably because he does not recognise it as being 
wliat he has been forbidden to see. The experiment 
may be carried further. Up to this point both of the 
subject^s eyes have been open. If now the eye which 
is not looking through the prism be closed, the subject 
continues to see the stroke through the prism. The 
closing of this eye produces no modification whatever, 

I "- . I I ■ r -^n ^" 

^ Princ. of PsychoL, ii, p. 607. 
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but if the prism bo then removed the mark disappears, 
even for the eye that continued to see it through this 
instrument. My explanation would still be that the 
subject recognises the invisible object when it resumes 
its original position, and that, having recognised it, lie 
hastens to obey the suggestion by not perceiving it. 

All the preceding facts show us in the clearest pos- 
sible way that the subject acts like a person M*ho both 
desires and wills not to sec the object which is declared 
invisible. He applies himself to the task of not |)cr- 
ceiving it, and above all he endeavours not to confuse 
it with other objects which he is allowed to perceive. 
He distinguishes it from others, and recognises it. But 
sometimes not recognising it^ he makes a mistake and 
perceives it. 

If the subject really carried on this process con- 
sciously — ^and iHjrhaps there are some who arc conscious 
of it all — the phenomenon would l)e quite easy to under- 
stand. The subject would obey the suggestion without 
being its dupe ; he would put forth his best efforts to 
perform what was asked of him ; he would play a part, 
in a sense, with a gooil motive. But when we look 
carefully we find that this preliminary mental process 
of perception and of recognition is not at all conscious. 
If the subject is asked what takes place within liim 
when the invisible object is shown him, he gives no in- 
formation, lie " does not sec anything " — ^l)eyond that 
he can say nothing. That, at least, is what I found to lie 
the case with a very intelligent hysterical patient, whom 
I informed of the suggestion that I had given him. 

We may sura up, therefore, by saying that systema- 
thxd ansesthesia is preceded by certain unconscious psy- 
chological phenomena. 

But there is more. The invisible object is perceived 
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and recognised. What happens next ? Once percep- 
tion and recognition have occurred, we might suppose 
that the subject then forgets again, that he becomes 
alisolutely blind and deaf, and that his ansesthesia is 
now complete. But this is not at all the case. The 
perception of the object continues, only it now oper- 
ates unconsciously. This is shown by the experiments 
of Ik^niheim. 

A very curious fact conies to light here. It is al- 
ways interesting to see authors make experiments that 
confirm arguments against which they have contended 
or agsn'nst which they might be disposed to contend. 
The ])osition that Beridieim has held from the iirs^ on 
the subject of hypnotism is familiar. This author holds 
the theory of suggestion with great emphasis — ^without 
reservation or distinction. To him suggestion is the 
key to all !iypnotic phenomena. It explains everything 
and is sufficient for everything. In his works there is 
what an artist would call a strong prejudice toward 
rimplitication, and I am convinced that this character- 
istic furnishes the re:il reason for the success of his 
ideas. Now it will appear that the experiment ar- 
ranged by Bernheim confirms mine on the one hand, 
and on the other hand su])pose8 that the subject has 
many hidden resources of consciousness. 

One of the facts observed is that when an inhibitory 
suggestion has been given, the subject has no conscious 
perception of anything hapixjning about him. He may 
become blind and deaf so far as to submit without pro- 
testing to personal outrages. Bemheim "s nevertheless 
convinced that, not^\'ithstanding these appearances, the 
subject loses nothing of all that happens around him. 
The proof is that if he is put to sleep again, and given 
a retrospective suggestion that be has seen and beard 
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« 

everything, and then emphatically ordered to relate the 
occarrence, he describes it with the accuracy of an at- 
tentive witness who has not allowed the slightest detail 
. to escape liini. 

I may quote the author's experiments verbitthn : * 

"Elise B , eighteen years old, a servant suf- 
fering from sciatica. Slio was .a resiiectablc young girl, 
steady, of average intelligence, and, witli the exception 
of her sciaticit, ]>re6enting no ncur(»pathic manifestation, 
symptoms, nor hereditary tendencies. 

**It was very easy after her first sitting to bring 
on somnambulism coupled with a state in which she 
was sensitive to hallucinations, both hypnotic and post- 
hypnotic, and to anmesia on awaking. I easily devel- 
ojkhI negative hallucinations with her. During her 
sleep I said to her, *'\Vhen you wake you will no 
longer see me, I shall have gone.' When she awoke 
she looked about for me and did not seem to see me. 
I talked to her in vain, shouted in her ear, stuck a pin 
in her skin, her nostrils, under the nails, and thrust the 
point of the pin in the mucous membrane of the eye. 
She did not move a muscle. As far as she was con- 
cerned, I had ceased to exist, and all the acoustic, vis- 
ual, tactile, and other impressions emanating from my- 
self made not the slightest impression upon her; she 
ignored them all. As soon, however, as another per- 
son touched her with the pin unknown to her, she per- 
ceived it quickly, and drew back the member that had 
been pricked. 

'* I may add, in passing, that this experiment is not 
Cfpially successful with all somnamlmlists. Many pa- 
tients do not realize negative sensorial suggestions, and 

* Rerue da rhypnoiisme, December 1, 1888L 
91 
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Others only partially. Some, for example, when I de- 
clare that tliey nhall not see mo on awaking, do not see mo 
indeed, hut they do hear my voice and feel my touch. 
Some are ai^tonished to hear me and feel the pricks 
witliout seeing me, others do not attempt to understand 
it, and finally others helieve that the voice and the sen- 
sation come from another person who is present. They 
violently accuse her of it, and this jwrson protests in 
vaiin that it is not she and endeavours to prove it to 
them, hut they remain convinced that it is. 

^* Sometimes the negative hallucination is made 
complete for all their ^enHationa when the suggestion 
is given in this way : '"When you wake if I touchy you 
and prick you, you will not feel it ; if I speak to you, 
you will not hear me. Jloreover, you will not see mo, 
I shall have gone.' Some suhject's sensations are quite 
neutralized after tliis detailed suggestion, with others 
only the visual sensation is neutnilized, all the other 
negative sensorial suggestions remaining ineffectual. 

** The somnamhulist of whom I s]>eak realized every- 
thing to perfection. Logical in her delusive conception, 
she appjirently did not perceive me with any of her 
senses. It was useless to tell her that I was there and 
that I was talking to hor. She was con>4nced that 
they were simply making fun at her expense. I gazed 
at her obstinately and said : * You see me well enough, 
but you act as if you did not see me. You are a hum- 
bug, you are plaj-ing a part ! ' She did not stir and 
continued to talk to other people. I added, with a con- 
fident manner : * However, I know all about it. You 
can not deceive me ! It is only two years since you 
had a child and you made away with it I Is that true ? 
I have been told so.' She did not move, her face 
remained peaceful. Wishing to see, on account of ita 
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incdico-Icgal bearing, wlictkcr a serious offence might 
1)0 committed under cover of a negative hallucination, 
I roughly raised her dress and skirt. Although natu- 
rally very modest, she allowed this without a blush. I 
pinched the calf of her leg and her thigh. She made 
alisolutely no sign whatever. I am convinced that she 
might have been assaulted in this state without oppos- 
ing the slightest resistance. 

^* That established, I asked the head of the clinic to 
put her to sleep again and suggest to her that I should 
again he there when she awoke. This she realized. 
She saw me again and rememl)ered nothing that had 
liapi>ened in the interval. I said to her : ' You have 
just seen me. I talked with you.' She was aston- 
ished, and said : * Why, no, you were not there.' * I waa 
there, and I did talk with you. Ask these gentlemen 
if I didn't.' * I saw those gentlemen very well. M. 

P tried to persuade me that you were there. But 

that was only a joke. You were not there.' * Very 
well,' I said, * hut you remember everything that hap- 
pened while I was not there — all that I said and did to 
you 1 ' * But how could you say and do anything to me 
when you were not here ? ' I insisted ; speaking seri- 
ously and looking her in the face, I laid stress on every 
word: *It is true I was not there, but you remem- 
ber just the same.' I put my hand on her forehead 
and declared : * You remember everj^thing, absolutely 
everything. There, speak outl What did I say to 
you?' After a moment's concentrated thought, she 
blushed and said : ^ Oh no, it is not possible, yon were 
not there. I must have dreamed it' *Very well; 
wliat did I say to you in this dreamt' She was 
ashamed and did not want to say. I insisted. At 
last she said, *Yon said that I had had a child.' 
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* And what did I do to you ? * * You pricked me with 
a pin.' * And then ? ' After a few minutes she said : 

* Oh no, I would not have allowed you to do it ; it is 
a dream.* * What did you . dream ? ' * That you ex- 
posed me/ etc. 

** In this way I was able to call up the memory of 
all that had liecn siiid and done hy me while she sup- 
posed that she did not see me. Therefore, in reality she 
both saw and heard me notwithstanding her apparent 
obtuseness. But, convinced by the suggestion that I 
should not l)e there, her consciousness had been closed 
to intprcssions coming from me; or rather her mind 
Lad neutralized the sensorial perceptions successively as 
they were produced. It had effaced them, and so com- 
pletely that I was able to torment her physically and 
morally. She neither siiw nor heard me. She saw me 
with her Inxlily eyes, but she did not see me with the 
eyes of the mind. She was smitten with blindncHs, 
deafness, and psychical amesthesia, as far as I was con- 
cerned. All sensorial impressions emanating from me 
were distinctly perceived, but remained unconscious for 
her. It is clearly a negative hallucination, an illusion 
of the mind reg^mling sensorial phenomena. 

** I have repeated this experiment with several sub- 
jects susceptible to negative hallucinations, finding that 
in every case the memory of all that the senses had per- 
ceived unconsciously could be re-established." 

These remarkably simple exjwriments show fully 
the double consciousness of the subject at the moment 
when he obeys suggestions. But how are we to under- 
. stand the fact that a ])erson rememlxsrs so accurately 
what she has been forbidden to see, when she has taken 
no interest and no part of her has been attentive to the 
forbidden things during the whole of the experiment } 
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A whole scries of anconscious perceptions were evident- 
ly produced, and tkcn retained hy ah unconscioiiB mem- 
ory ; but the experimenter lias hy no means sogfj^tcd 
to the subject the idea of all tliat He has not even 
thought of it himself. He limits himself to imposing 
the idea of not seeing with all ]x>8sible empluisus but he 
docs nut in any way indicate how this pn^hibition is to 
be i)crformed. In this experiment or Hu<;gestion some- 
thing tikes place that is not suggestion, and it counts 
in the division of the suliject*s ])crsonality. I do not 
stretch the truth very much when I say tliat Bemheim 
here, willingly or unwillingly, brings testimony to the 
support of the tlieory of the division of consciousness. 

I shall now cite some curious observations made by 
M. Id^gcois, a lawyer at Nancy, who worked with 
Lielicault and liemheim and shares most of their ideas. 
Tlic studies that he made on wliat is called negative 
hallucination in Nancy lead to the same conclusion as 
those of Ifenihcim. They can not be explained unless 
the hypothesis be accepted that the indiWdual to whom 
the suggestion is made has two distinct personalities at 
once. M. Liogeois has the advantage of seeing this 
conclusion clearly. He formulated and published it, 
believing that ho was describing a new psychological 
state. M. Pierre Janef s cxix^rimcnts had already been 
published in the Revue Piiilosophiquo at that time; 
but M. Lii'geois does not allude t4> them and very prob- 
ably did not know of them. 

His experiments may l)e summed up thus : He gives 
a person in the somnambulistic state a suggestion tluit 
on waking he will not be able to see or hear him or 
perceive him in any way. The suggestion is carried 
out exactly. On waking the spmnambulist neither sees 
him nor answers when he speaks to him. Ansssthesia^ 
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in the reported observation, was so complete tliat the 
ex])erinieiiter could thrust a pin in the subject^s arm 
M'itliout its being perceived or causing pain. Yet the 
subject retained all his sensibility ; but it was dominated 
to such a degree by the suggestion that he was not 
aware of anything proceeding from the person who had 
Leen made invisible. Nevertheless M. Liegeois found 
tliat there was a way of establishing communication with 
this person ; it was by talking to him in an impersonal 

uray, for exantple, by saying to him, " X is thirsty," 

•* X is hungry," " X is going to take a walk." 

The subject did not seem to hear, but after a few min- 
utes i>erfonne<l the action that had been indicated, ilo 
|K!rformed it without l)eing conscious of what he M'lis 
doing, in any case without rememl>ering it ; for if any 
one of the assistants asked him what ho was doing, he 
could not give any account of it. I cite these uncon- 
scious phenomena agiiin, not l>ecause they are very in- 
teresting or very new ; the fact of importance for us is 
that an unprejudiced exi^erimenter reaches exactly the 
same results that others have done. M. Liegeois, in- 
terpreting his experiments, says : " This shows that 
during the negative hallucination the subjects sees what 
he does not seem to see, and hears what he does not 
flcem to hear. Two personalities exist ^vithin him — an 
unconscious ego that sees and hears, and a conscious 
ego that does not see nor hear. . . ."♦ I need not 
dwell upon this. Yet I am not the first to discover the 
coincidence. Many others have already been struck by 
it, even those who are not versed in such studies. I 
shall content myself with quoting one of M. Li^geois's 
experiments in full. 

* Do la Suggestion et ties Somnambulisme dans leur rapport aveo 
la jarispruaenoe, eta, 1880, pp. 701-711. 
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*^ I no lonj^cr existed, as far as Mme. M was 

conccnicd, to wlioiii M. Li£l>eault liad, at my request, 
suggested that when she woke she would no longer see 
or hear me. I spoke to her, she did not reply. I stood 
before her, she did not see me. J pricked her with a 
pin, she felt no pain. She was asked where I was, she 
said she did not know, tliat I liad undoubtedly gone, 
etc. 

*' I then conceived the idea of making some sugges- 
tions in loud tones to this pei:Bon, for whom I had 
seemed to become an entire stranger ; and, what was a 
very singular thing, she ol)eyed these suggestions. 

'^ I told her to rise, she rose ; to sit down, she soiitcd 
herself ; to make her hands revolve round one another, 
she did so. 

'^ I suggested a toothache to her, and she liad a 
tootliache ; sneezing, and she sneezed ; I said that she 
was eold, and she shivered ; that she ought to go to tho 
stove — in which there was no fire — ^and there she went ; 
until I told her that she was wann, and then she wan 
all right. During all this time she was, as far as all 
the assistants were conecnied, as fully awake as they 
were. When questioned by them she replied that I 
was absent, she did not know why, perhaps I would 
soon come back, etc. Questioned by me, with the use 
of the first personal pronoun, all my questions remained 
unanswered. She only realized the ideas I expressed 
impersonally, if I may use such an expression, and as if 
she drew them from her o\vn thought. It is her un- 
conscious ego that causes her to act, and the conscious 
ego has not the slightest idea of tho impulse that die 
receives from without. ; • 

*^ The experiment seemed to me sufficiently iiitorest- 
ing to bear repeating on another subject, Camille S ^ 
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and here is a concise resume of the proofs and verifica- 
tions secured some days later from this young girl : 

"Camille S is eighteen years old and a very 

good somnambulist. M. Liebeault and I have known 
lier for nearly four years. We have often put her to 
sleep. We always found her to be perfectly sincere, 
and we came to have entire confidence in her. This 
statement is necessary, as we shall sec, to give weight 
to the singular results obtained, which confirmed abso- 
lutelv the first observation made on ^fme. AE . 

"M. LiclK5ault put Camille to sleep, and at my re- 
quest suggested to her that she would no longer see or 
licar me ; then hp left me to experiment in my o^i 
M'ay. When she awoke the subject was in communica- 
tion with ever}'bo<ly, except that I no longer existed for 
lier. Yet, as I am about to show, that is not quite ac- 
curate. It was as if there were two personalities within 
lier— one that saw me when the other did not see me, 
and that he:ird me when the other paid no attention to 
what I was saying. 

" In the first i>lace, I assured myself of the state of 
her sensibility. And it wjis very curious that this ex- 
isteil for all the assistimts, but did not exist for anything 
emanating from me. If any one else pricked her she 
quickly drew her arm back. If I pricked her she did 
not feel it. I stuck pins in her that remained hanging 
from her arms and cheek. She complained of no sen- 
sation, not feeling them at all. 

^^ This fact of ansesthesia, not real, but in a measure 
personal, is certainly very singidar. It is quite new, if 
I am not mistaken. In the same way, if I held a bottle 
of ammonia under her nose she did not push it away, 
but she turned away from it when it was presented to 
her by a strange hand. 
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^^ Wliile she is iu this condition, neither seeing nor 
hearing me — apparently, at least — ahnost all tlie sug- 
gestions are carried out that may be made in the waking 
state. I sum them up in the order in which they fol- 
low, from my notes taken at the time, June 14, 1888. 

" I need not rei)eat that if I spciik directly to Ca- 

mille S , if I ask her, for example, how she is, how 

long it is since she stopjwd growing, etc., her counte- 
nance remains impassive. She neither sees nor hears 
ino — at least she is not conscious of so doing. 

*^I then proceed, as I said ahove, imper8^)nally, 
talking not in my own name, but as if an internal voice 
of her own was speaking, and expressing such ideas as 
the subject would be likely to get from his own private 
thought. Tlien somnambulistic automatism shows itself 
in this new and unex})ected guise, as complete as any 
of the other forms already known. 

*'I said aloud: ^Camille is thirsty; she is going to 
the kitchen for a glass of water that she will bring back 
and pet on this table.' She did not seem to have heard 
me, and yet in a few minutes she acted as I had said, 
and carried out the suggestion with that brisk and im- 
petuous manner which has already been frequently 
noticed in somnambulists. She was a^^ked why she 
brought the glass that she put on the table. . She did 
not know what was meant. She had not moved. There 
was no glass there. 

^'I said: ^Camille sees the glass, but there is no 
water in it, as they are trying to make her believe ; it 
is wine, and very good wine, too ; she is going to drink 
it, and it will do her good.' She promptly performed 
the order thus given her, then immediately forgot all 
about it. 

^'I made her say some words in succession that 
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were scarcely proper, * Devil take itl Confound it I 

Con ,* and she reix^ated all that I suggested to her, 

but instantly losing the memory of what she had just 
said. 

" A certain il. F , astonished at this, upl)rai<led 

her for using these unseemly expressions. She said: 
* I did not sjiy those vulgar words. What do you take 
*• me for? You are dreaming; you must have gone 
. hiad.' 

, " She saw me without seeing me, as this shows. I 

said, * Camille is going to sit on M. L 's knee.' She 

immediately jumped violently on my knee, and on Ikj- 
ing questioned, declared that she had not moved inhn 
the l>ench where she was seated a moment before. 

^* M. Licbeault si)oke to me. As she neither saw 
nor heard me conseuntsly^ she was astonished, and then 
began a convcrssition with him in which I played the 
part of prompter, but of a prompter who dwelt in her 
own brain. I suggested all the following words to her 
and she uttered them, thinking that she was expressing 
Ler own thought : 

***iIonsieur Licbeault, aren't you talking to the 
wall ? I nnist put you to sleep to cure you ; we will 
change roles,' etc. 

" * Monsieur F , how is your bronchitis ? ' 

" M. F asked her how and why she said all this. 

She re]>lied, after I had whisi>ered to her : ^ How do 
you think it comes to me ? Just as it comes to every 
one. IIow do your own thoughts come?' and she 
continued to enlarge upon the theme given her by 
inc. 

^* She seemed to be in a perfectly normal state, and 
held her own with all the assistants with great presence 
of mind* Only in the midst of her conversation she 
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infierted tho phrases that I created in her mindi uncon- 
Bciously making them her owp. 

" Thus, wliile she was arguing with M. F , wliom 

she told that slie would take to Mareville,* her interlocu- 
tor having objected ^ I am not insane,' she replied : * All 
insane peo])le say that they are not insane; you say 
that you are not insane, therefore you must be insane.' 
She was very proud of her syllogism, and never sus- 
pected that she had just got it from me. 

'^ Wishing to make sure, once more, that she saw me 
without being conscious of it, I said : * Cuniille is go- 
ing to take a bottle of cologne out of !M. L 's Vest 

pocket; she will uncork it and enjoy its delightful 
odour.' She rose, came directly to me, looked first in 
the left, then in the right pocket, took out a bottle of 
ammonia, uncorked it, and inhaled it with pleasure. I 
was obliged to take it away from her. 

^' Then, still under the influence of suggestion, she 

took oflf my right shoe. M. F said to her : * What 

are you doing there ? You are taking oflf one of i[. 

L 's shoes!' She was offended. *What are you 

talking al)Out ? M. L is not here, so it is not pos- 
sible for me to take off his shoe. You are still more 

insane than you were just now 1 ' And when M. F 

raised both arms while he was talking to me, Camille 
cried : * Absolutely, I must take you to Mareville. It 

is too bad 1 Poor M. F 1 ' lie did not seem to l)e 

cast down by her remark. ^ But what shoe is tliat that 
you are holding ; wliat is it t ' I came to my subject's 
assistance and said : ^ It is a shoe that Camille must try 
on ; she was not able to do it this morning at home, 
l)ecause the shoemaker did not keep his appointment 

* Lnnatio Mjlnm, near Nancj. 
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lie was drunk, and he has only just brought it. Slie is 
going to try it on right here.' 

" All that is accepted, rei>eated exactly, and promptly 
perfonned, as if by spoiftaneous inspiration. For pro- 
priety's sake she turned toward the wall to try on my 
shoe. She found it a little large because I said it was 
a little large, and returned it to me because I said she 
ought to return it to me. 

" Finally, at my suggestion, she took the glass back 
to the kitchen. When she returned, questioned by 

M. F , she declared that she had not left the room, 

that she had not drunk anything, and that she had 
not had a ghus in her hands. It was of no use to shbw 
her the wet ring that the bottom of the glass had left 
on the table. She did not see any ring, there was none, 
thev were trvinic to fool her I And then, in order to * 
prove what she siiid, she passed her hand over the table 
several times, making the leaves fly on which I took my 
notes and which shared in my i)rivilege of being invisi- 
ble, without seeing them. If there had been an ink- 
stand there, it too wouhl undoubtedly have been thrown 
to the floor. 

** In onler to bring this series of tests to an end I 
Baid aloud : ^ Camille, you are going to see and hear 
me. I will oiKjn your eyes. You are now all right.' 
I was three metres from her, but the suggestion ojxir- 
ated. Camille piissed without any ap])arent transition 
stage from the state of negative hallucination into 
which M. Liel)eault had thrown her into the normal 
state, which in her case was as usual accompanied by 
complete amnesia. She had no idea of all that had 
just liappened — the numerous experiments, varied in 
every conceivable wayi the hallucinations, the words, 
the actions in wliich she pkyed the principal part — all 
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this was forgotten, it was all, as far as she was con- 
cerned, as if it had not been." 

M. Pierre Janet's exiKriments do not differ funda- 
mentally from those of M. Li^geois, but they are more 
careful and scientific in method. M. Liegeois is only 
led to admit a duality of selves by reasoning. M. Janet 
makes the division visible. Ue makes us witness the 
workings of two consciousnesses which remain distinct 
and unaware of each other. 

The methods employed to demonstrate the second 
consciousness are various, but the simplest and most 
direct is that of distraction. I have already said so 
much on the subject that it is needless to dwell upon it 
again at length. Only let us remember that the sub- 
ject's attention is concentrated upon one thing — ^for 
example, by making hhn chat with another person — 
and while he is in this state of distraction some one 
speaks to him in a low voice, and arranges with him 
that he shall answer questions in writing. In this way 
his personality is dinded. There is a consciousness 
that talks with the first questioner, and another con- 
sciousness that exchanges ideais with the second. By 
this method the experimenter may become acquainted 
with the second consciousness, ascertain its powers, and 
know in particular how much of the external world it 
perceives. If this is carried on aftpr the subject has 
received a suggestion of systemati^^ed anaesthesia, it may 
be easily seen whether the forbidden perception has 
taken place in the second consciousness, and whether 
the second personality is able to describe an object in 
minute detail which to the first consciousness, the one 
that speaks, is quite invisible. 

M. Janet made this observation by applying tlie 
suggestion of ansesthesia to an object lying in a coUec- 
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tion of similar objects. This kind of experiment is 
nioist instructive, since it shows better than others how 
complicated a mechanism systematized ansestliesia in- 
volves. Here, for example, is a subject in a state of 
somnambuHsm to whom five white cards are shown, 
two of which are marked by a little cross. He is or- 
dered when he awakes no longer to see the cards marked 
w-ith the cross. Althougli the subject — that is to say, 
his princii>al personality— obeys the suggestion, and on 
awaking only sees the three white cards, the second 
jKjrsonality l>ehavcs quite differently. If it is spoken 
to in a low voice and asked to describe what he is 
holding, it re])lies that there are two cards marked with 
a little cross. The same test may be repeated by sub- 
stituting for the cross more complicated guiding marks 
which require calculation to be recognised. For ex- 
ample, one might suggest to the subject not to see the 
squares of pai>er that have an even number or a mul- 
tiple of six ui>on them, etc. The result of these ex- 
periments is exactly the same as in the preceding cases, 
although the second consciousness axn not take in at 
a single glance and recognise the card which the other 
consciousness ought not to see. This proves to us that 
the second consciousness may perform an action requir- 
ing reasoning. Besides, the experiments have been 
varied in a thousand ways, and very nearly the same 
result has always been obtained. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection that it 
18 possible, at least with some people, to induce sys- 
tematized annesthesia without directly suggesting it. 
When an onler has l)een given in the sonmambulistic 
state, and this order is to be perfonned in the waking 
state, it frequently happens, as I have already said 
above, that during the performance of the action the 
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personality is doubled. One of the conscioiisncsses 
])erforiii8 the action, and the other consciousness, the 
principal consciousness of the waking state, remains 
unaware of the experiment. The arm may he raised, 
the hand may perform a complicated transaction, while 
the normal ego is not aware of it. I h'avo occasionally 
seen subjects take a walk in this way without sus- 
pecting that they are doing so. Now, these are re- 
markable examples of systematized amesthesia produced 
by an indirect means, i. e., by a post-hy])notic sugges- 
tion addressed to the unconscious personality. It is 
to him that it appeals, at least in cases of the class of 
subjects of which we have been sjieaking, and he is the 
same as the one who, in cases where amesthesia is di- 
rectly suggested, takes charge of the forbidden percep- 
tions. It is therefore not surprising that the result 
should be very nearly the same.* . 

There are undoubtedly some psychological differ- 
ences between the two experiments, for the suggestion 
is not given in the same way. In one case it is sug- 
gested to the subject not to see ; he is given a prohi- 
bition, a negative suggestion ; and in the other case the 
performance of an action is suggested, a positive sug- 
gestion is given. But it is not necessary to dwell tti>on 
minor differences, for our aim is principally to connect 
facts of the same kind, and to grasp the important 
analogies. 

In view of the whole series of preceding studies wo 
reach this proposition, that in suggested aiuicsthosia 
perception is by no means suppressed or destroyed, but 
that it may be preserved to form part of another con* 
sciousness. Tliis is exactly the conclusion at which iro 

* Janet, cp. cit^ p. 282. 
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arrived from tho study of RpontancouB hysterical insen- 
sibility, and this conclusion might have been foreseen a 
jpriori^ from the consideration that systematized anes- 
thesia only diflers in method from spontaneous anaes- 
thesia. But I liave preferred to demonstrate that tho 
result may bo directly attained by employing a diHerent 
inctluKl. 

in. 

It remains to criticise and modify sliglitly tlie con- 
clusion which we have now reached. It does not seem 
to me (juite accurate to hold that all suggestion of sys- 
tematized aniesthesia directly results in produ^^ing a 
divisicm of i)er8onality and in passing the forbidden 
perception from the persoTuility A to the jKjrsonality IJ. 
This is obviously not just what tho authors cited afllirm, 
and the facts may be reviewed in a somewhat diflei*eiit 
light. 

The nature of the phenomenon depends greatly, it 
eeems to me, upon the psychological preparation to 
which the ]Xjrson on whom tho experiment is performed 
luis Ikjcu subjecteil. If this person has often been 
hypnotized, if he shows all the phenomena of mental 
<liviriion. It ho already possesses an unconscious person- 
ality M'hich is well orgiuiized and ready to act, it is very 
possible that this person is attentive during the experi- 
ment, imderstands what is wanted, and is alert in a 
measure to the perception of tho invisible object, and 
so s^ures it. This is clearly the case with Janet^s pa- 
tieiits, and no further proof of it is needed than the 
dialogue l)etween the operator and his Bubjec*t. T.ucie 
wa6 forbidden to see the cards marked with a cross. 
^ At this tune," says the author, ^^ I kept at a distance 
from her, and availing myself of a moment of sufficient 
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distraction, I ordered her to take a pencil and write 
triiat she liiul in licr lap. The right hand wrote, 

* There arc two papers marked with a little cross.' 

* Why did Lucie not return them to lue i ' * She can 
not, she does not see them.' Analyze this latter reply 
and judge of its complexity." We have here a suh- 
conscious personality who not only understands what 
it sees, but judges the other {xsrsonality — the conscious 
one — and knows what it is able to see, say, and do. 
Such a psychical development can only come at the end 
of a train of experiences. The subject must have had 
frequent experiences of the division of consciousness in 
onler to come to ])crform it with this precision. But, 
after all, if the plienomenon had not shown this arti- 
ficial exaggcr.ition, it would not have been so dear. 
Yet I am jiorsuaded that when a suggestion of systcm<i- 
tized amesthesia is trieil for the first time with a iKrson 
who has not had training, nothing of this kind woidd 
be produced. A certain perception is found to bo ex- 
cluded by suggestion from the sphere of consciousness 
— that is all. This exclusion is the principal fact. 
What Iwcomes of this psychological state ? Does it 
remain isolated or is it taken up by a second budding 
personality ? This, it appears to me, is just the vari- 
able things. 

These reflections remind me of what I saw myself 
in cases of hysterical subjects whose unconscious move- 
ments in ancesthesia during their waking state I studied. 
It will be remembered that I have shown again and 
again that the result of amesthesia may be to isolate 
jMychological phenomena, as in the case of distraction. 
There arise two parallel processes. It is therefore log- 
ical to try and find out whether the subconscious move- 
ments in ancesthesia, in cases of 8ul)ject8 to whom 
22 
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negative Buggestions have been given, might not fur- 
nish some information as to the perception of the invisi- 
ble object. 

The results, however, are quite different. We have 
seen what reply the unconscious personality makes in 
experiments on distraction. The writing of the anes- 
thetic subject does not always give the same reply. 
So the distinction should be about this : If the inhibi- 
tory suggestion completely suspends the perception of 
an object — if, for example, the subject has l)een told 
that he will no longer see any of the characters on a 
printed page — it may l)e that the anocstlietic hand will 
reproduce tiiese characters, thus proving that tlio Bub- 
cunscious i)ersonality continues to perceive them; or 
else the hand, lietmying the dominant state of the sub- 
ject, will confine itself to writing indefinitely, " I do 
nut sec, I do not see." When the suggestion has oi>er- 
ated to transform the object — ^as when, for example, 
the sight of a ])hotogra]>h results in the idea that the 
photogniph reprencnts something quite dilTcrent — then 
it is this delusive sight that is found to be described by 
the automatic handwriting. 

So the results are a little less simple than in the 
state of distraction. We have already had occasion to 
rcpi)rt fiimilar facts several times. The division of con- 
ficiousness proiluced during a state of distraction has a 
clearer, more marked, and more Bystematic character 
than that derived from ancesthesia, and the conscious- 
nesses are so distinctly separated that they often cease 
to comnninicate. In anaesthesia, on the contrary, com- 
munication persists, and any important state that is 
found in one of the consciousnesses has a tendency to 
*:pread to the other. Tliis is a Batisfactory explanation 
of the fact that when a portrait is masked by Uio hallu- 
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cination of another portrait, it is this hallucination, 8ng« 
gcsted to the principal conBciousness, that absorlis the 
8iibc<>n8ciouHno86C8. 

I can not leave this question of systematized anoesthc- 
sia — one of the most important topics that we have had 
to discuss — without saying a word more alK>ut its great 
obscurity. Notwithstanding the great value of the re- 
sults acquired, we are far from being able to foretell 
from beginning to end the entire series of phenomena 
which will be produced from the moment that the sug- 
gestion is given until it is realized. Wliat we do recog- 
nise very well is the condition reached, the final result, 
the dissociation. But we do not know how the ])erccp- 
tion of the object and the various memories connected 
vrith it have managed to pass from consciousness A to 
consciousness B. 

We have had reason to think from many experi- 
ments that in order to cease to see an object — to have 
that alone excluded from sight — a person must licgin 
by perceiving and recognising it, however that may l)c 
done, and the rejection of the (lereeption can only take 
place after it has been established. Further, as the ex- 
periment proceeds, if the experimenter modifies the 
invisible object, as, for example, by intcr]K>sing a prism 
before the subject's eyes (experiment of William James), 
it is still necessary for the intelligence to intervene and 
decide whether the object thus modified shall be per- 
ceived or not. All this process of su{)ervision is neces- 
sary; without it the suggestion would be fulfilled 
blindly and badly. Now, who does this supervising t 
What is the intelligence that always decides that the 
subject shall perceive this and not that ? It is not the 
normal ego, for tliat is not conscious of anything. It 
only accepts what it gets. It must be, therefore, a per- 
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sonality capable of seeing the (il>ject^ for in order to have 
the suf^gestion perfectly carried out — in order that a 
card which is invibible in a pack of ten may not he 
confused with the others — there must be some one who 
compares it with all the others, and consequently per- 
ceives them all. As to what this personality may be, I 
for one am completely in the dark both as to its exist- 
ence and the way it operates. Exjx^rinient has taught 
me nothing, and I simply accept what seems reasonable. 

In bringing these reflections to a close, let me say 
that here, too, as %nth hallucinations, although certain 
facts have been discovered, little is known in compari- 
Bon with what still remains to be investigated. 

I pass over several questions that I liave already 
treated in the Eevue Philosophique — ^for example, the 
relation between systematized anesthesia and inhibi- 
tion — since I could only give my personal views. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DITI8I0H OF PEB80NALITT AITD SPIRITISIt. 

« 

I. 

Kecknt researches liavo thrown new light upon 
phenomena of spiritism, or so-called *' spiritualism,*' by 
showing that these phenomena are due largely to men- 
tal disaggregation or division. There is no essential 
difference between the experiments which I have now 
dcscril>ed upon hysterical patients and the more spon- 
taneous exi)eriments that the spiritists practise upon 
themselves. The principal differences lie in the minor 
or, one might almost say, anecdotal conditions — ^i. e., in 
the medium, the terms employed, the imagined expla- 
nations, etc. 

What, then, is spiritism? Everybody knows, at 
least by hearsay, for it has long raged in France (and 
elsewhere) like an epidemic. The exhibitions which 
have taken place are so numerous and so varied that it 
may be found difficult perhai)8 to sum up in a few 
words the chief characteristics of the doctrine. 

But it is not my intention to consider the question 
as a whole ; I simply wish to indicate its points of con- 
nection vrith the psychological theories expounded in 
the preceding pages. 

I shall begin with some necessary eliminations. 
According to some writers there are certain apiritist 
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phenomena which are produced apart from the agency 
of persons or other kno\ni causes. There are certain 
physical phenomena such as rappings on the walls, 
lifting of tables and other pieces of furniture by them- 
eelves, handwriting by pencils that move all alone or 
written between two slates, apparitions that can be 
photographed and even printed. I do not deny the 
existence of these phenomena, l>ecause I do not wish to 
deny anything beforehand ; but scientific demonstra- 
tion is another thing. 

Limiting the topic of our study in this way, let us 
examine the main points that still remain in a spiritist 
seance. It is a collection of facts, always abbut the 
same in all the descriptions of the professional writers. 
These facts consist in unconscious movements jier- 
fonned by a person called a mediuniy who is under- 
stood to serve as an instrument for the spirits when 
these latter desire to communicate ,with living persons. 

Authors who have described thought communica- 
tion with the spirits of the dead have made the mistake 
of mixing description vrith hypothesis, and the latter 
element is generally absurd. We are obliged, there- 
fore, when we consider the case, to distinguish be- 
tween the facts observed and their interpretation. 
This already suggests the need of analysis. What is a 
spirit ? Is the presence of the spirit called up really 
proved when the medium believes himself to be in com- 
inunication with him ? This is simply a gratuitous hy- 
pothesis. The fact of observation is that the medium — 
that is to say, a person who is admitted to be better fitted 
than others for the kind of experiment that I am about 
to describe— can express thoughts which are not his own 
involuntarily, and with no consciouaness of having 
done so. 
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We may therefore examine the two fundamental 
experiments to which all the othcrg ai^ reducible. 
These are table-turning or talking and automatic hand- 
writing. Moreover, these two phenomena are, after all, 
identically the same. 

When a table is used several persons. seat them- 
selves around it and place their hands upon it. Other 
things may 1^ substitute<l for the table, but that is im- 
material. The jx^oplc ask the spirit a question, and 
soon throu«^'h the influence of their touch the talilc tunis, 
raises its k;g, or strikes the floor in a .manner agreed 
upon beforehand — that is, the spirit responds by giving 
one rap with the table leg for yes and two raps for no ; 
or rather — and this is a more ingenious method — some 
one keeps pace through the alphabet with the number 
of rai^s on the table. The letter at which it qcases is 
the one indicated by the spirit. In this way, by exer- 
cising a little patience, entire sentences may be con- 
stnicted. 

' The process of automatic handwriting is much more 
direct and simple. The table is done away with. A 
point is put on the medium's pencil and it writes the 
spirit's reply entirely alone, the medium having neither 
the will to write nor the consciousness of what he has 
written. 

The spirit manifestations that I shall deal with be« 
long to the earlier class. 

Now, in wliat do these plienomena consist ? In un- 
conscious and involuntary movements. That is obvious 
enough for the movements of automatic handwriting. 
And as for the turning tables, it has long been demon- 
strated for that, too, by the most exact researches, that 
they turn simply from the impelling influence of the 
hands. 
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. For a long time it was believed that these move- 
ments should l>e attributed simply to fraud ; and as a 
matter of fact, in many eases nothing would be easier 
to simulate. By pressing lightly on a tible the leg may 
l>c raised, and a medium could write at the same time 
without any trouble, declaring that he did not know 
what ho wrote. But we nntst abandon this common 
explanation, for a great many trustworthy people assert 
that they themselves have been the agents in the phe- 
nomenon, having their hands placed on tables which 
tunied an<l holding pens that wn»te, with no intention 
whatever of making the table move or the pen Mrite. 

These are suflicient proofs, even though the dpctrino 
of spiritism, tends to spread everywhere and make 
tlumsands of converts. Those who demand material 
proof of phenomena that do not admit of it nm the 
risk of losing the connnonest knowledge and of main- 
taining opinions contrary to tlie most evident truth. 

The first observers who endeavoured to get an 
exact account of spirit actions had exaggerated preju- 
dice in favour of finding analogies in the phenomena 
of normal life. The attempt was made to show that 
each of us performs unconscious movements. The ex- 
ample most frequently cited is that of the exploring 
pendulum described at length above. In short, it was 
thought that the " motor power of ideas," to use a psy- 
chological phrase, gave a sufficient explanation of spirit 
phenomena. But this explanation is entirely insufl[i- 
cient, as it is easy to show, and we ought not to be as- 
tonished that the adepts of the doctrine do not allow 
themselves to be convinced by it. 

As a matter of fact, careful study of the phenomena 
shows that automatic handwriting proceeds from .a 
thought other than the conscious thought of the me- 
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dinm. There are witliin him at a given time two 
tlioughts that are unaware of each other, the only com- 
nmnication lictwccn them heing by tlie automatic move- 
ments of handwriting. To be more exact, there are 
two coexisting ixsrsonaHtics, for the thought tliat guides 
the automatic handwriting is by no means an isolated 
and detached thought ; it luis a character of its' own, 
and it even Ixsars the name of the spirit wliose pres- 
ence has been invoked. 

We find here, therefore, a new and curious example 
of mental disaggregation and division of jKsrrionality. 
One of the authors wlio understiuids the true nature of 
spirit phenomena Ixsst, ^Ir. !Meycrs,* summed up the 
theory of multiple personality very exactly at a time 
when M. Janct^s studies oii somnambulism and my own 
on hysterical insensibility — which tend to the same re- 
sult — were not yet Ijcgim. Tliis new coincidence, addeil 
to so many others, confinns the results, and proves that 
notwithstanding the imperfections and errors of detail 
that nmst exist in these researches, as in all others, the 
conclusion is fundamentally correct. 

As with experiments in suggestion, those in spirit- 
ism succeed best on a certain class of subjects, among 
whom hysterical patients hold an important place. Hys- 
terical patients, and somnambulists generally, furnish 
the greater part of the good mediums. One may see 
that by glancing over the works on spiritism. Every 
now and then the most discreet author finds himself ob-* 
liged to say that such and such an excellent medium had 
a nervous crisis or was soon fatigued, in consequence 
of delicate health. It is, moreover, generally admitted 
that spiritist performances predispose to nervous com- 

* Automatic Writing, Proo. S. P. R., 188S. 
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plications. Charcot reported a striking example of this 
very thing.* 

II. 

Coming to details, I borrow from Myers, and quote 
in full, one of the most uiteresting observations that 
he has collected. It was comnmnicated to him by 

M. A , a friend whose trustworthiness he guaran* 

tees. 

"The exi>eriment was made one day at Easter, 
1883, and after an interval of a week continued upon 
three consecutive days. * Upon the first day,' says the 
observer, * I IjKccame seriously interested ; on the second, 
puzzled; on the third I seemed to be entering u]X)n 
entirely novel experiences, half awful, half romantic ; 
u\x}n the fourth, the sublime ended very painfully in 
the ridiculous.' 

"first DAY. 

" The author took a pen and put the question. The 
pen wrote the reply. 

" Quefttiofi. — Under what conditions may I learn 
from the unseen ? 

^^AfiMwer. — (A straight line.) The hand immedi- 
ately moved, though not to a very satisfactory issue. 
But as my expectation of the answer had been that 
the condition was a strict adherence to the absolute 
rule of right — holiness, in short — I took this answer to 
be at any rate consistent with my expectations, and con- 
tinued. 

" Question. — ^What is it that now moves my pen f 

" Answer. — Religion. 

** Question. — What makes my pen write that reply f 

* Maladies du By*t^me nenreux. Hi, p. 288. 
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" Anmjoer. — Conscience. 

*• Question. — ^Wliat is religion ? 

^Amwer. — ^Worship. 

*' Here a difficulty arose. Altliough the author did 
not exi)ect any one of those three replies, still, when 
the first letters were written, he foresaw the rest of the 
word. This might spoil the result. Cons , for ex- 
ample, might be finished as ^consciousness' if tlio 
author had thought of this word instead of conscience. 
Then a singular fact occurred, as if an intelligence 
wished to prove by the form of the reply that it was 
the only cause of the response, and that the latter was 
by no means the result of expectation. My next ques- 
tion received a singular reply. 

" Question. — Worship of what t 

" Answer. — ^Wbwbwbwbwb. 

" Question. — ^What is the meaning of wb. 

" Answer. — ^Win buy. 

« Question.— yf\\hi ? 

" A nswer. — Know(ledge). 

^^ Here the author had the anticipated perception of 
the words that were to be written, and the pen made a 
sudden jerk, as if to say tliat it was useless to continue. 

" Question. — How ? 

" Answer. — Here I was referred to the first answer. 
Although strongly impressed by the first replies, which 
at first sight seemed to prove an independent intelU- 
gence and will, the author noticed that, on the whole, 
he had learned nothing new, and thought that the 
whole thing was due to unconscious cerebration and to 
expectant attention. Having asked questions about 
facts with which he was not familiar, but could verify, 
and having obtained unintelligible or wrong replies, he 
abandoned the experiment. 
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** SECOND DAY. 

" Question, — Wliat is man ? 

" Answer. — Flise. 

" The pen, while writing this reply, wa« violently 
agitated. 

" Question. — ^What does F stand for ? 

" Answer. — Fesi. 

" Question.— \ ? 

^^Anfncer. — Le. 

" Question. — i ? 

" Answer. — Ivy. 

" Question. — s ? 

^ Answer. — Sir. 

" Question.-— Q ? 

*^ Answer. — Eye. Fe«i le ivy sir eye. 

" Question. — Is it an anagnun ? 

" Answer. — ^Ycs. 

" Question. — How many words in the answer? 

" Answer. — Four. 

^^ The author tried to guess, but did not succeed and 
gave it up. 

"third day. 

" Question. — ^What is man ? 

^Answer. — Tcfi hasl esble lies. 

" Question. — Is it an anagram ? 

" A nswer. — Yes. ^ 

** Question. — How many words in the answer ? n 

^Ansicer. — V (i. e., five). , 

" Questiofi. — ^What is the first word ? 

**An^cer. — See. 

** Question. — ^What is the second word t 

** An9ioer. — ^Eeeeee. 

" Question. — See t Must I interpret it myself f 
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^Atutwer. — ^Try. 

^' M. A found, in the first place, as a solution, 

^ Life is less able.' lie took the anagram of tlio pre- 
ceding day and found, ' Every life is yes.' But the pen 
seemed to indicate a preference for another order, for 
the words, ' Every life yes, is.' 

^' Astonished by the production of these anagrams, 
that seemed to him to prove an intelligence independ- 
ent of his own, the author became from this moment a 
confirmed spiritist, and it was with respectful fear that 
he resumed his intern)gations. 

" Qu€Htion8.-^yf\\o art thou t 

" Answer. — delta ! 

" Question. — Thou art a woman t 

^^ Anmuer. — Yes. 

^^ Questhm, — Hast thou ever lived upon tho earth I 

^^ Anmvev. — No. 

" Qnestum.—WiM thou ? 

" A n siver. — Yes. 

" Question, — When ? 

" Answer. — Six years. 

" Question. — Wherefore dost thou si^eak with me ? 

^^Ans^oer. — E if Clclia e 1. 

" The author intcqirctcd it in this way, * I Clelia 
feel.' To the question whether this was the solution : 

" Answer.— E if Clelia e 1 20. 

" Question. — Is twenty your age ? 

" Arisioer. — (She was eternal.) 

" QuestUm.^-TXiQia twenty what ? 

^^ Answer, — Words. 

^' The interrogator stopped here, and was prevented 
from continuing until the next day. Tlie author be- 
lieved at this time that he was in communicaticm with 
a spirit with a romantic name who would become in- 
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camate in six years. lie is very much agitated and 
sleeps badly. 

"fourth day. 

" The interrogation was resumed with the same ex- 
alted mood. 

" Quedlon. — Wherefore dost thou s})eak with me ? 

^^AfiHwer. — (Undulating line.) The handwriting 
repeats the question. 

" M. A , without allowing himself to be diseon- 

certed by this repetition, considering it as a solemn re- 
sponse of a penetrating spirit, examined the motives of 
his conduct, purified his thought from all earthljc alloy^ 
and continued : 

" Question. — Wherefore dost thou answer me t 

^^ Answer. — (Undulating line. Repeats the ques- 
tion.) 

" Question. — Do I answer myself ? 

" Answer. — Yes. 

" Question. — Is Clelia here ? 

*' Ansicer. — No. 

" Question. — Who is it then now here t 

" Answer. — Nobody. 

** Question. — Docs Clelia exist ? 

" Answer. — No. 

" Question. — With whom did I speak yesterday ? 

^^ Answer. — No one. 

" Question. — ^Wliy didst thou lie ? 

" Answer. — (Undulating line : Why didst thou lie ?) 

" Question. — Do souls exist in another world t 

*^ Answer. — "M. B. 

*• Question. — What does M. B. mean ? 

" Answep. — May be. From this time the pen some- 
times affirmed and sometimes denied Clelia's existence/ 
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This obfiervation, so interesting f ram every point of 
Tiew, may serve as a basis for the discussion of the very 
complex, delicate, and varied phenomena by iihicu di- 
vision of con^oQsness is shown in the medium. 

I will not stop to prove in detail, by means of a 
strict demonstration, tluit tlie spirit called up by the 
medium is nothing more nor lests tlum the sulxsonscious 
personality of the hysterical patients, which easily con- 
jures it8elf up in the waking state. The analogy of 
the two psychological situations is so clear and so ob- 
vious that I deem it quite needless to dwell upon it. 

It will be more profitable to examine what there is 
that is peculiar in tlie spirit experiment, and I shall 
ctudy successively, first, the extent of the division of ' 
consciousness; second, its means of expression and 
manifestation ; and tliinl, its causes. 

TIic first )X)int is certainly the best understood and 
the most studied. Even the dialogue fonn of the ac- 
count clearly shows the duality of personalities, and 
the subject of the olM«rvation notices repeatedly that 
ho had a feeling of conversing with an intelligence and 
a will other than his own. 

Furthennorc, this intelligence asserts itself so clear- 
ly as a personality distinct from the nonnal ego tliat it 
christens itself, taking the romantic name of Clclia, a 
name that the subject pretends never to have known ; 
at all events, if he knew it he has not kept any con- 
scious memory of it. This unknown name of Clclia, 
suddenly written by the medium^s hand, seems to have 
impressed the observer forcibly, and he said that for 
awhile he believed tliat he was dealing with a real per- 
son. All of us can imagine his feelings at that time, 
and I dare say tliat more than one reade'r will be 
tempted to renew the experiment (against which, how- 
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ever, I think that he should be cautioned, for in each 
experience one always tends to lose a little of the unity 
of his thought and the clearness of his intellect). 

With regard to the contents of the replies, ^I, 

A remarks that he has never secured information 

of facts that are unknown to him. On this point 
many observers may be brought forward. In a gen- 
eral way it is correct to say that the unconscious per- - 
sonality that plays the part of the spirit, being only a 
detached part of the medium^ intelligence, can not have 
other faculties and other knowledge than he himself 
has. The reading of the numerous spintist revelations 
that have l)cen published in which celebrated^peoplo 
have been made to talk as Socrates and Aristotle, etc., 
shows that no one has been able to extract from these 
great geniuses any profound or worthy thought. They 
are usually commonplace reflections that do not by any 
means exceed the capacity of an ordinary intelligence. 
But we must take the conditions of the experiment into 
account in order to appreciate the results. The so- 
lemnity of the evocation, the magnitude of the end to 
1)45 attained, and the attention of the audience must 
often exaggerate the subconscious person's faculties for 
the moment, and make him think thoughts of which 
he is incapable during relaxation. And it may bo 
added that the sulwonscious person nuiy have an extent 
of memory and an acutcness of perception unknown to 
the normal jwrHon. That we saw in the cases of hys- 
terical patients. All this may contribute to give a 
mysterious form to the written replies, although the 
natund explanation is nevertheless easy to find. 

The unexpected quality of the replies is, however, a 
good sign of the division of consciousness. The me- 
dium, as we have seen, confines himself to asking qnes- 
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tions. In order to know tho reply he must read it for 
hiniHclf. lie is often unable to do so without the as- 
sistance of another person, the handwriting is so indis- 
tinct, lie may also make mistakes in his reading 
which will be corrected later by a. new intervention of 
the spirit. The reply may be of a strange and unex- 
pected nature. Sometimes it is a pleasantry, a joke, or 
even a coarse remark that astonished the medium all 
the more if he has asked a serious question. Finally 
the rei>Iy may take the form of an anngram or a puzzlo« 
It sometimes contains facts that the medium had for- 
gotten, etc. 

It follows from these results that the division of 
consciousness only breaks up the thinking processes. 
It remains within the province of ideation. No phe- 
nomena yet discovered show the sensibility of tho 
peripheral organs in any way modified, as is the case 
with hysterical patients. Spiritist writers rarely men- 
tion this point. They are generally enthusiasts and 
mystics, ill prepared for methodical investigation. 
Moreover, it is probable that the question whether the 
medium^s arm l)ecomcs iuHensible in writing would seem 
to them an utterly insignificant question and quite de- 
void of interest. When endeavouring to converse with 
the souls of the dead, one should not disgrace himself by 
looking out for insensibility to pin pricks. It is never- 
theless worth notice that in many cases the medium, 
relating his own feelings, declares that he has not felt 
the movements of his hand in writing. Others per- 
ceive clearly that the hand moves, but do not know 
Mrhat it has written until they see the paper. These ob* 
servations are not invariable, for in other cases the 
medium seems to have been conscious of the whole 
experiment Nevertheless it is probable that with some 

88 
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subjects the medium's writing induces a certain degree 
of anaesthesia. 

An experiment, unfortunately standing alone, but 
very significant, demonstrates this fact. William James 
one day watclied a young man who showed the plie- 
nomenon of automatic liandwriting to a high degree. 
His ann and right hand were sensible before the ex- 
periment. While the hand was tracing some characters 
]Mr. James pricked this hand several times, sharply 
enough to arouse a keen sensation of pain. The young 
man felt nothing, neither the pain nor tlie contact. Ho 
had therefore become temporarily anesthetic in the 
right arm, precisely as the hysterical patients do when 
thrown into a state of distraction. This transitory anrcs- 
thesia was evidently the result of division of conscious- 
ness, as tho following shows : The subconscious })erson 
M'ho manifested himself by writing, felt the pain, and 
wrote the words, " Do not hurt me." 



in. 

The division of consciousness is clearly established, 
therefore, at least %vith many mediums. It is no longer 
possible to entertain doubt on this point. A peculiar 
feature of these experiments is the illusion that seems 
to dominate the subconscious person. To understand 
this illusion clearly we must remember how the facts 
present themselves in the quiet experiments in tho • 
lal>oratory, which lack almost all dramatic character. 
When we come to detect the unconscious person that 
the anaesthesia of an hysterical patient reveals, wo are 
in the presence of .a little group of elementary phe- 
nomena which scarcely form a subconsciousness and 
not a personality at all. In a state of induced distrao* 
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tion this secondary consciouBnees, as we have also seen, 
is much more developed. It is distinct from the princi- 
pal consciousness, and often curiously calls it the other. 
It is very easy to get it to accept a different name. This 
name, it sliould 1)6 noticed, does not by any means apply 
to a fictitious personality. It groups together very 
real phenomena— elements of a psychological life which 
has really liccn experienced. Under the name of Adri- 
enne, for example, M. Janct^s subject descrilied part of 
his present and past life taken out of his whole exist- 
ence. It is just here that the difference is clearly shown 
lietwecn our experiments and thoFe of the spiritists. 
The subconscious person of the spiritist bears a fictitious 
name — Socrates, or Napoleon, or some other spirit, 
called up. In any case this person does not consider 
himself as a part of the medium, and does not apply 
his special memories to the medium. This difference 
is characteristic and contributes largely to a special and 
very original appearance which the spiritist manifesta- 
tions present. 

Why, then, these conditions of mental mdieu which 
are so important in experiments of this kind ? Because 
the medium who takes the pen does not by any means 
remain, as our hysterical patients do, indifferent and 
ignorant of the end to be attained ; he has his plan and 
his expectations. He Ixslievcs in spirits and in the poa- 
sibility of calling them up. He is dominated by a 
powerful preconception. ^Moreover, it is he or tlio 
audience who generally chooses the spirit with whom he 
is to come into communication. Even when such a 
choice is not made, as in the o1)servation on Clelia, the 
medium still exi)ects to converse with an intelligence 
distinct from his. own. In a word, he is in the moat 
favourable conditions for autosuggestion. 
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Only there is one curious thing : tlio ego who con- 
sents to the performance of the suggestion is not the 
normal ego, but the secondary ego. It is this latter 
who receives the suggestion jthat he is such or such a 
person, and who, sustaining this illusion or obligingly 
complying with it — for we do not know exactly how it 
occurs — ^goes on to write messages in the style of the 
person conjured up, whose name, he signs. In M. 
IlichetV curious experiments, described above, which 
have now become classic, a person is transformed thus 
by suggestion and forced to represent a fictitious per* 
eonality. Everything takes place as if one had been 
able during a moment of distraction to communicate 
witli the subconscious and impose a new personality 
upon it. 

The sul)conscious person can express this suggested 
personality in different ways. In the first place by 
writing, and this is usually what is done. It is to this 
means of communication that we owe the tiresome mes- 
sages with which the spiritist journals are filled. The 
mediums have often pointed out the fact that this hand- 
writing does not resemble their own. That is natural 
enough, for as Eichet^s, Ferrari's, and Ilericourt's ex- 
periments show, the suggestions that transform the 
personality also modify the handwriting in the same 
way. If the subconscious personality becomes much 
developed he will not be content with merely guiding 
the movements of the hand. There will be a tendency . 
to possess himself of other means of expression ; he will 
shake the subject's head, make him make grimaces, 
and even set him to talking. In this case, which has 
sometimes been observed, the medium pronounces words 
of which his normal ego is not conscious. Further, 
sometimes in the midst of an experiment the modium 
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has been known to rise, gesticulate, afiSQme a dramatic 
position, and represent the personality that has been 
called np. The medium, meanwhile, is not conscious 
of the part diat he is playing, and when it is all done 
bis normal consciousness retains no memory of it, for, 
properly speaking, it is not he that has acted ; it is the 
sulx^onscious personality. We have already seen so 
many similar situations that further remark on it is un- 
necessary. It is sutHcicnt to remember that with many 
subjects the somnambulistic ego comes upon the scene 
at the time when the post-hypnotic suggestion is per- 
formed, and advances toward the footlights, while the 
normal ego goes into the background or disap])ears be- 
hind the scenes. 

So by uniting together two experiments — ^first, sug- 
gestion of transformation of personality in the somnam- 
bulistic state ; and, second, suggestion whose perform- 
ance is deferred until after waking — ^we arrive at the 
same result as those reached by the spiritist experi- 
ments. 

But though the result is alike, the causes are some- 
what different. In our former studies we saw the di- 
vision of consciousness result from two principal causes, 
hysterical ansesthesia and distraction. In the spon- 
taneous phenomenon of the conjuring up of the spirit 
by a medium^ we do not find cither of these two causes 
in action. Undoubtedly inental modifications occur 
which are less simple and less easy to describe. Tlie 
medium's concentration of thought, his conviction that 
a second intelligence is going to take possession of his 
hand, autosuggestion, in short, is what produces the 
division of his consciousness, and it would be possible 
by commimicating the same condition of mind to an 
hysterical patient to reproduce all the results. 
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I have finally to note the comparative importance 
of tlie two ]>cr8onalitic8 before us, and to understand 
the comnnmications which are here particularly com- 
plex. In cxi>eriment8 with hysterical patients we saw 
groups of ideiis belonging to a suggested consciousness, 
and by association other groups of ideas in the second- 
ary consciousness. The suggestion is generally made 
between a sensation and an idea, or between an idea and 
a movement. It was therefore of quite an elementary 
onler. To take an example that will show the matter 
precisely, the reader will remember that five pricks 
made on the anaesthetic hand gtive the idea of the num- 
ber five to the principal consciousness. Sometihies the 
connections of consr*iousness are a little complicated, 
and constitute a collaboration between the two rather 
than an association of ideas. In the medium^s intellect 
these simple conununications between jxersonalities fre- 
quently occur. Thus there are mediums who suddcidy 
have an abrupt mentiU vision of an idea that they at- 
tribute to the spirit. Sometimes, too, they hear the 
sound of the spirit's si>eech, as if it was spoken by an 
internal voice. All this may be explained by assix^ia- 
tions between states of which some are conscious and 
others Bul)conscious. But it is very diflicult to explain 
in this way the more complex and subtle comnmnica- 
tions that take place ui many of the experiments. 

Let us recall wliat took place in the observation on 
Clelia. A dialogue was carried on between the con- 
scious and the subconscious personalities. Each ques- 
tion was followed by a reply that was not given at ran- 
dom, but proved tliat the question had been heard and 
understood. Now, the normal consciousness does not 
directly know the secondary consciousness. In order 
that the medium know the spirit's reply he has to read 
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his writing. So in this way the dialogue may continue. 
The subconscious personality, on the contrary, needs no 
external signs in order to grasp the thought of the nor- 
mal consciousness. This thought that can not be ut- 
tered aloud, and which is often only mentally formu- 
lated, is seized, understood, and res])onded to by the 
subconscious personality. It is he who really takes the 
principal role in spiritist exiKsriments. We grow accus- 
tomed also to find him playhig an important part in 
the collaboration. In complicated suggestions it will 
be remembered it is he who assumes the responsibility 
for the more delicate operations. He knows every- 
thing, while the normal ego knows nothing. In the 
same way, in successive personalities, the ego of the 
second condition often knows the ego of the first, while 
the latter believes that he alone exists. 

All these analogies should serve as our guide and 
inspiration in such difficult questions. And it is by 
this method of comparison, I tliink, that future re- 
searches should be conducted.* 

• I might take up the subject of the ** possessions'* of the Middle 
Ages, but it has been so often quoted that it seems hardly advisable 
to rerert to it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 



EvKR rinec psychology folt called upon to part com- 
pany with litcmtiirc and rhetoric, and to l)Ccoine a real 
science, it has attached iniiH)rtance chiefly to minor 
well-ohscrved facts, relegating hrilliant theories to the 
background. No one will Ik) surprised, therefore, at 
not finding a personal theory of the nature of person- 
ality in the last chapter of the book. My conclusion 
consists simply in a summing up of facts, and a gather- 
ing together of the scattered inteq>retations which the 
facts have suggested in the earlier pages. 

First, the substance of the book may bo condense<l 
into a few iines. We have been considering the same 
phenomenon all the way through — the plurality of nn 
individuars consciousness. I say consciousness, not 
personality, because consciousness merely denotes a 
collcc'tion of conscious psychological phenomena held 
together, whereas the terra personality can not bo 
given to such a collection until it acquires a high de- 
gree of development, and the idea of the ego is pro- 
duced. Although it is difficult to define the boundary 
l)etween the two— just because it is less a question of 
difference of nature than of degree — ^yet it is clear that 
the very simple movements induced in a normal per- 
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son during distraction are the sign of a subconscious- 
ness; while, under the same conditions and with the 
same methods, a subpcrsonality can often be induced 
with an hypnotizable hysterical patien^. 

These consciousnesses and multiple personalities 
may be distinguished from one another by two prin- 
cipal facts-— character and memory. Tliese are the 
signs by which we are enabled to say that there is in 
an individual, at a given time, two, three, or even a 
greater number of personalities. The chnracter with 
memory is best, because it not only enables us to 
distinguish the personalities, but also to refer to the 
same personality states of consciousness separated by 
time. 

"We studied, in the first place, the regular succes- 
sion of two or more personalities in the same individual, 
both in natural and in induced somnambulism. Tlie 
alternation of first and second conditions, in which 
each has its memory and character, shows an almost 
sc-thcmatic regularity, which prci>ares us to under- 
stand clearly the most delicate phenomena that occur 
when the consciousnesses and perscmalities coexist in- 
stead of succeeding one another. In this case the sign 
by which one recognises the plurality of consciousnesses 
is furnished not by memory, but by consciousness itself. 
Memory, moreover, is only a form of consciousness ; it 
is the consciousness of things past Here conscious- 
ness of a part of the things present is suppressed. Tlie 
subject thrown into the state A is not at all conscious 
of a certain group of phenomena constituting the state 
B, which coexists with the state A ; so that in cases of 
successive personaUties the same subject, placed in a 
state A, does not retain the memory or retrospective 
consciousness of the state B which has lapsed. 
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Coexistent consciousnesgcs and personalities may bo 
observed in bysterieal patients in states of anft^sthcsia, 
and tbey may be induced and developed soniewbat by 
creatinsr a state of distraction. We bavo studied tlio 
extent of secondary consciousnesses, tbe elementary pbe- 
noniena of rciKJtition and adaptation tbat tbey repre- 
sent, tben tlieir independent life, tbeir spontaneous 
bandwriting, tbeir suggestibility, and tbe acuteness of 
tbeir perceptions. We endeavoured to detennine care- 
fully tbeir points of contact witb tbe principal con- 
sciousness, and we found tbat many combinations are 
possible. An idea belonging to one consciousness may 
suggest anotber idea in tbe otber consciousness^ Fur- 
tbermore, two consciousnesses may co-operate in a com- 
mon task. But w*bile in tbese cases tbey are united 
from one jxiint of view, yet tbey remain distinct, for 
tbe ego of tbe state A is not conscious of tbe ego of 
tbe state B. 

We finally proiwscd to establisb a relation between 
Buccessiouh of i>ersonalities and tbeir coexistences. Wo 
8:iw tbat tbe somnambulistic person wbo, in experi- 
, inents in bypnotism and in tbe spontaneous attacks of 
somnambulism, develops remarkably, may retain part 
of tbis development in tbe waking state, and tbat 
it is just be wbo is tbe subconscious person tbat wo 
have studied in states of anacstbesia and distraction. 
A tbousanil proofs bave been given of liis identity, 
but tbe best is always tbat of memory. Tbe som- 
nambulistic ego knows all tbe tbougbts of tbe sub- 
conscious person of tbe waking state, and tbe sub- 
conscious ego knows tbose of tbe somnambulistic ego. 
This fact fully demonstrated, we examined tbe com- 
plex relations of tbe somnambulistic ])er8on witb tbe 
normal eonciousness, considered at a time when the 
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subjects pcrfonned certain suggestions of a complex 
nature. I simply refer to the studies on hallucination 
and systematized antesthesia, which showed us that the 
somnambulistic ego inteqioses incesnantly in order to 
assure the realization of a suggestion, which is made 
with no understanding of it by the normal conscious- 
ness. 

To sum up, we have seen that a genuine btoiking 
up of consciousness occurs both in cases of disease and 
also of subjects under experiment ; and now and then, 
often with the assistance of a slight suggestion, one of 
these consciousnesses has succeeded in attaining the 
dignity of a veritable personality. 

The personality of our subjects of observation and 
experiment seems to me like a complicated and frail 
building, of which the least accident might overthrow 
a part ; and the stones that liave fallen away from the 
mass l>ccomo — and this is a very curious thing — the 
point of departure for a new structure which rises 
rapidly by the side of the ohl. This lost feature, with- 
out being peculiar to hysteria, or even present with all 
hysterical patients, is nevertheless very characteristic 
of all our cases. 

"We must not, however, exaggerate the part that the 
sul>con8cious person plays, and apply the conclusions 
of the foregoing studies to normal life indiscriminately. 
The original fact, as I said, is by no means the sec- 
ondary personalities. It arises from a disaggrega- 
tion of psychological elements. It is only after the 
event, and often artificially by suggestion, that these 
scattered elements are organized into new personalities. 
This second period of the phenomenon is distinct and 
independent of the first, and proluibly much less fre- 
quent, especially with normal individuals. I can not 
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a<lmit that all tlio states that occur within us without 
our heiufj conscious of thcni hclon<^ to other personages, 
and that, for example, when we look at an object the 
vague sensations by which other objects are conveyed 
to us in indirect vision are monopolized by secondary 
personalities, which are in a way crouching behind our 
personal consciousness. Tuese indistinct -sensations 
remain, in my opinion, simply scattered. To sum up 
briefly, three principal propositions seem established by 
the facts : 

1. Elements that enter nonnally into the constitu- 
tion of our ego may fall into a state of disaggregation. 

2. A consciousness never ceases to accompaity these 
elements, although the ego loses consciousness of it. 

3. Sometimes, under exceptional conditions, patho- 
logical or experimentid, these elements are organized 
into secondary {tersonalitics. 

This last detail — unusual as it may lie — being pos- 
sible, throws nmch-wishedrfor light upon the nature of 
our ego and its manner of fonnation. In this way : 

We have long been accustomed, by the usages of 
language, by the fictions of the law, and also by tho 
results of introspection, to consider each person as con- 
stitutnig an indivisible unity. Actual researches great- 
ly mcHlify this important conclusion. It now seems to 
1)0 demonstrated that if tho unity of the ego is to bo 
real it must have an entirely different definition. It is 
by no means a simple entity, for if it were, it would bo 
imiK)ssible to see how, under given conditions, certain 
psitients, through the exaggeration of a phenomenon 
which undoubtedly belongs to tho normal life, could 
show many distinct personalities. What is capable of 
division must be made U]> of parts. If a personality 
can become doublo or triple, that proves tliat it is a 
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compound, a grouping, a resultant of many elements. 
The unity of our adult and nonnal personality clearly 
exists, and no one doubts its reality ; but there are 
pathological facts which prove that this unity is to be 
sought in the co-ordination of the elements which com- 
pose it. 

The old psychology has contribute<l not a little to the 
neglect of this truth not only by its hypotheses on the 
nature of the ego — holding it to be a distinct entity lie- 
hind the phenomena of consciousness, suix^rior to these 
phenomena and not sharing in their inoessant variHtiuns 
— but also by the method of analysis which it applied 
to states of conscdousness. We recall that for jMycholo- 
giHts of the old hc1hk>1 all the stutcs of conHciouHness, so 
numerous, so varied, and so blended, that comiM>so the 
mental life, are referred to the faculties of the min<L 
There was a faculty of memory, a faculty of re^isoning, 
a faculty of |)erception, a faculty of volition. This tcr- 
min(»logy has lieen criticined with reason, as having the 
disadvantage of supposing the exihtence of certain im- 
aginary entities. It was believed that a memory, a 
will, and so on, really existed. To-<lay we no longer 
allow ourselves to be deceived by this mistaken termi- 
nology. We no longer admit, except for convenience of 
speech, the existence of a memory. We know that 
what is real and living in an individual are acts of 
memory — that is to say, single events which are par- 
ticular and distinct. The combined mass of these 
events may indeed receive a particular name, but this 
term adds nothing to our knowledge of the phenom- 
enon ; and all these acts of memory, local and special, 
are so clearly distinct that in some pathological caiH» 
wo see a whole category of memories disappear, while 
others remain intact or very nearly so^ Thus a person 
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may 1<>80 moinory for visual tilings only— of fomis, for 
example, or colors — and retain verbal memory which ho 
may l)o obliged to use in order to supply the deficien- 
cies of the other memory. Further, tlio loss of mem- 
orj' may bo localized, specialized, to such a degree that 
there are persons who can not read print and yet can 
read music* All these dissociations of memory are 
now well known, and I refrain from dwelling upon 
other forms of dissociation. The most important fact 
to 1)6 grasped from all this is that what we call our 
mind, our intellect, is a group of internal events, very 
numerous and very varied, and that the unity of our 
psychical l)eing should not be sought elsewhere than in 
the arrangement, the synthesis — in a word, the co-ordi- 
nation — of all these incidents. 

Such is the general idea that Itibot clearly formu- 
lated in the end of his remarkable work on Les Mala- 
dies de la Personalite. " The unity of the ego, in the 
psychological sense of the word," he says, " is the cohe- 
sion for a given time of a certain number of states of 
clear consciousness, accompanied by others less clear, 
and by a multitude of physiological states which, al- 
though not themselves conscious like the others, yet 
operate as much as they. Unity means co-ordination." 
These lines were penned almost ten years ago. They 
were written at a tune when none of the observations 
of nniltiple personalities which I have endeavoured to 
sum up in this book were yet known in detail. But wo 
limy say that recent facts have fully demonstrated their 
truth. 

n. 

May we go a step further, then, and tell how the 
mental compound that represents the ego is constructed 

* P^ch. de Baiflonnement, chap. L 
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from these elements 7 On this point recent researches 
shell additional light, and altliough it is negative yet it 
is none the less valuahlo. I shall dwell upon it all the 
more, because I am especially desirous of pointing out 
the present — and perhaps temporary — state of the ques- 
tion. 

An important truth becomes clear after all our psy- 
chological studies. It is this — that the genesis of a per- 
sonality or of a simple synthesis of phenomena can not 
Ix) explained by the association of ideas. Let us recall 
sf»mo of these facts which have already clearly proved 
this. Subjects who divide their existence l)etween two 
different mental conditions may in one of these condi- 
tions bo utterly unable to rememl)er events that are 
connected with the other. The loss of memory is so ab- 
solute that a person seen during one of these conditions 
is not even recognised in the second, and the physician 
must bo twice introduced in order to be known by both 
personalities. It is enough to say that the usual mech- 
anism of memory ceases to operate. An object that 
suggests a series of memories in the state A no longer 
suggests anything in the state B ; nevertheless it is the 
same object; and, on the other hand, the series of 
memories is not destroyed, since the return of the first 
state again brings them up. It is the mechanism of 
the recall that is affected. In the same way suggestions 
that recall a former period of a person's life, revive 
memories forgotten during the normal state-— that is to 
say, memories that the ordinary laws of association are 
incapable of reviving. The laws of association are con- 
sequently sul)ordinate to certain higher influences, that 
sometimes allow them to act and sometimes stop them. 
Associations in themselves are by no means sufficient to 
form a synthesis, and it is not in the association of pey* 
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cbological events that the explanation of a personality 
is to be found. 

Under slightly different conditions of experiment 
several psychological existences coexist in the same in- 
dividual, and ideas belonging to one of the conscious- 
nesses suggest other ideas to the other consciousness. 
Thus when automatic handwriting is induced the prin- 
ciiial consciousness thinks of a word and the secondary 
consciousness writes it. The association of ideas is by 
no means sus|)ended ; it operates between tlio two con- 
eciousnesses. But it is a rather singular fact that the 
two consciousnesses remain each within its own bounds. 
The consciousness A es])ecially knows nothings of the 
ideals and movements that it induces in the domain of 
tlie consciousness B. This fact of exi^eriment shows us 
in a new light the inadequacy of association to explain 
the formation of a synthesis. The intellect is not com- 
posed entirely of an automatism of ideas and move- 
ments, since just where this automatism goes on most 
regularly consciousness may stop and personality find 
its limitation. 

All this fully confirms the interesting theoretical 
ideas that 21. Paulhan has recently developed on the 
activity of the elements of thought.* M. Paulhan has 
considerably reduced the part attributed to the associa- 
tion of ideas, and shown that these associations are only 
workmen in the service of the higher influences tliat 
direct them. 

If the association of ideas is not the cement of person- 
ality — ^that is, if it does not unite the many phenomena 
in a group and give them unity — we might well think 
tliat this part belongs to memory. Memory has been 

• Op cit. 
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dwelt upon at length as a factor in personality, and its 
part has been cmpliasized rather than the reverse. To 
many philosophers memory will continue to be the only 
foundation for our personal identity. Now, do the ob- 
servations which we liave reported confirm this opinion 7 

We have seen personalities succeed one another in 
the same individual. We have seen them coexist 
The cause of their separation is from the first flie stiate 
of consciousness. Such a personality, wo have seen, is 
quite unconscious of an entire group of intelligent 
psycliical phenomena. This group does not form part 
of this personality. The absence of an unifj-ing con- 
sciousness is what allows us to say that there are 
two personalities there and not one only. The loss 
of consciousness in some cases assumes the material 
form of anesthesia. In other cases it is distraction — 
that is to say, a slight and transient loss of conscious- 
ness. Kow, the loss of consciousness brings us to the 
loss of memory. It is the saiiio phenomenon, I have 
said before, for memory is nothing more nor less than 
retrospective connciousness. Amnesia, therefore, con- 
tinues the work of anaesthesia ; and as anaesthesia is the 
barrier that separates coexisting personalities, amnesia 
is the barrier that separates successive personalities. 
All the facts that we liave studied tend to show that 
memory— -or in a more general way, consciousness — is a 
factor in personality. 

But is it the only one ? I do not believe it' and I 

take stand with M. Eibot against the authors who find 

in memory the only foundation for personality.. The 

proof that such an opinion is an exaggeration is that 

under certain conditions a person may, while retaining 

consciousness and memory of certain of his 8tati;fl^ yet 

reject them, and cdndder them as foreign to his own 
24 
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personality. The somnambulist observed bj Pitres re- 
membered, as thej usually do, the events of his waking 
state, but he did not elaim them as his own. He spoke 
of the person awaking as if he were a stranger, calling 
him tJie other one. We see the subconscious person in 
the waking state, who is nothing more nor less than a 
somnambulistic person, using similar language. He 
speaks of the normal ego in the third person ; he knows 
this ego very well and calls it the other on^. A great 
many other examples might bo borrowed from the 
works of alienists. 

All this shows that a single span of memory may 
include different states, which yet are not considered by 
the individual as fonning part of his single personality. 
The judgment that unifies these states does not occur. 
The individual does not identify them all as his own ; 
he does not recognise the mark of his personality on 
them. Why ? We do not know exactly, and we can 
only UMike conjectures. Undoubtedly there is a way of 
feeling and acting that is peculiar to each one of us. 
We have our affections, our tastes, and our desires; we 
even have our own way of perceiving, judging, reason- 
ing, or, in short, of thinking. The somnambulist, call- 
ing to mind the period of existence of his waking state, 
recognises neither the feelings, nor the thoughts, nor 
the actiona of this sonmanibulistie life. Notwithstand- 
ing the ipemory that unites them, a division arises be- 
tween these two parts of the same existence, and the 
somnambulist reaches this conclusion : I have not per- 
formed all these actions that I have in mind ; I do not 
bear this name by which I am called ; it ia some one 

CISC* 

It still remains to point out the most important 
eondusion to which these stadiea lead. I wish to 
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speak of the limits of consciousness. It has often been 
held that consciousness itself determines its OMm limits, 
and that where it ceases only physiolo^cal processes 
remain. Nervous activity in each of us must then be 
of two kinds, one bright and conscious of itself, and 
the other dark, unconscious, and consisting only in 
the changing materials that pass into the cells and 
fibres which compose the nervous centres. Many hy- 
potheses have been put forward on these points. It is 
needless to recall the theories of Caqienter, Huxley, 
and Maudsley on unconscious cerebration. Aloreover, 
I have alrea<Iy made some remarks on the subject. 
These theories must be revised, it seems, although 
seeming so well established. A great many physiolog- 
ical or psycho-physiological theories have gradually be- 
come classic without ever having been justified by suffi- 
cient proofs. By dint of rcjietition authority has been 
given to them. This holds true of the current scheme 
of nervous activity. It does not rest on histological 
data. Nay, it is even contradicted by recent histolo^cal 
facts. I am presumptuous enough to think that the 
same thing will be found true of the hy|K>thesis of un- 
conscious cerebration. 

The hypothesis rests entirely upon the testimoT\y 
of consciousness, and this testimony should be consid- 
ered very suspicious. We have said that forgctf ulness 
is often purely relative, only true of a particular mental 
condition, and not for a different one. We have, also 
seen that unconsciousness may only exist for a certain 
personality, and cease to exist for another synthesis of 
phenomena. In short, the same individual may have a 
plurality of memories, a plurality of consciousnesses, 
and a plurality of personalities ; and each of these mem- 
ories, consdousnesseSi and personalitiea knows only what 
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happens witliin its own limits. Outside of onr eon- 
sciousness may occur conscious thoughts in us that we 
are not aware of. It seems impossible to determine 
the nature, importance, and extent of these conscious- 
nesses at present. It may be tliat consciousness belongs 
by right only to certain of our psychical processes. It 
may also be that it is everywhere in our organism. It 
might even be that it accompanies all the manifestations 
of life. 



THB END. 
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in our knowledge of tne sun : and although, in suhse'iuent e«1iti"nft. noie% and a|>|««>»- 
dice» have kept the work fairly up to date, the author ban deemed it be ' to tlvirotigliljr 
revise it, emlxnlying the note* in the text, and rewriting rertain ^Minions. 'I hi* cdiiio* 
b therefore refyresentative of the solar science of to day. including ini^iortaat s|iccir»> 
icopic discoveries which have been made during the rcviaion. 

JUrOVEMENT. By E. J. Marey, Member of the 

'*' ^"^ Institute and of the Academy of Mctlicine ; Professor at the 
College of France ; author of ** Animal Mechanism." Trans- 
lated by Eric Pritchard, M. A. With 300 Illustrations. No. 

73, International Scientific Scries. lamo. Cloth, $1.75. 

The pre*ent work describe* the methods employed in the extended development ol 
photography of moving objects attained in the last few years, and shows the iropor* 
tance of such researches in mechanics and other de|Mrtment* of physic*, the fine aria, 
physiology, and soology, and in regubtiog the walking or marcning of men aad the 
gait of bursea. 
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ACE AND LANGUAGE. By ANDRfe Li^rftvRE, 
Professor in the Anthropological School, Paris. i2mo. Cloth, 

"A most Bchobrljr exposition of tfie evolution of bnguage, and • camprdiCDsi«« 
account of th« Indo European group of tongues.'*— /I^itot Adtftrtiur. 

" A welcome contribution to the study of the obacur* and compile aicd suljcct with 
which it deals."— 5«« Frmnciuo CkronkU, 

'* One of lh« fcw scientific worka which pmmise to become pcwubr, both will 
who f«ad for ioalructioB and ihoto who read for mcnm<wik.**^i*kiUultlpkkk iitm. 
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TJTYPNOTISM, MESMERISAf, AND THE 
^ ^ NEW WITCHCRAFT, By Ernest Hart, formerly Sur- 
gcon to tlie West London Hospital, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to St. Mary's Hospital, London. New edition, enlarged and 
revised. With new chapters on ** The Eternal Gullible " and 
"The Hypnotism of Trilby." i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** Mr. Hart holJ« it as proved beyond all reasonable doubt that the hypnotic con- 
dition \s ail admitted clinical fact, and dcclaret that the practice ui hypnotism, except 
by skilled physicians, should be forbidden. He affirms its therapeutic uselcs.sness, and 
Condemns the practice because of (he postibilities of social mischiefs. . . . His per- 
•onal cxp<^riences in the ' New Witchcraft ' enable him to exercise a critical check on 
the wild theories and unsupported assertions of othen."— /'Ai/<u/r^AM Ledger. 

ESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, ETC., HIS- 

TOK/CALLY AND SCIENTIFICALLY CONSID- 
ERED, liy William B. Carpenter, M. D., F.R.S.^ i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

** The reader of these lectures will see that my whole aim is to discover, 
cm the fn^ncrally accepted principles of testimony, what are facts ; and to 
dUcriminatt* between tacts and the inferences drawn from them. I have no 
other 'theory * to support than that of the constancy of the well-ascertained 
laws of Nature."— /'>«;«• the IVe/ace, 

RINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

With their Application to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By WiLLIAM 
B. Carpenter, M.D., F. R.S. i2mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

" Amons the numrrnus eminent writers thi« country ha^ produced none are mors 
de«er%-inK u^prai»e for having attempted to apply the results of physiological research 
to the explanation of the mutual relations of the mind and body tKan Dr. Carpenter.'* 
'-'LcndcM Lancet. 

ATURE AND MAN: Essays, Scientific and 

rhilosophical. By William B. Carpenter, M. D., F. K.S. 

With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A., 

and a Portrait. I2ma Cloth, $*.25. 

*' Few works could be m'entioned that Rive a better general view of the chanfrethat 
has been wrou»;ht in men's conceptions of life and Nature. For this, if for nothing 
else, the collection would bevahi.ible. Hut it will be welcomed also as a kind of 
bioi^r^iphy of its author, for the ess«ys and the memoir support one another and art 
nutuatly illuminative. *.'^SV0//Mrtf«r. 

** Mr. Esdin Carpenter's memoir of his father is Jusi what such a memoir shoiild be 
— « simple record 01 a life uneventful in itself, whose interest for us lies mainly in the 
•ature of the intelleciual task so -early undertaken, so strenuously carrieif OBt M 
ample aad aubly accomplished, lo which il was devoted."— />#iiMi^ speite^t^r, 

< t ' 
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JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. A Ra^ 
manee 9f the Future, By John Jacob Astor. With 9 lulU 
page Illustrations by Dan Beard. lama Cloth, $1.50. 

" An inicretting and cleverly demed book. . . . No lack of ioiasinatioB. • • . 
Shows a »kiltful and wide acquaintance with Kientific iacls.**— Wrw York HtrmlA, 

"The author tpecubtes cleverly and daringly on the tcienti6c advance of the card!, 
and he revels in the physical luxuriance of Jupiter: but he alM> lets his imagination 
travel through spiritual realms, and evidently delights in mystic speculation quite •• 
much as in scientific investigation. If he is a follower of Jules Verne, he has not fiofgot- 
len also to study the philosophers." — New York Trih$iu, 

'* A beautiful example ef typographical art and the bookmaker's skill. • • . Tn 
appreciate the story one must read it.*'— AVsv York Commortiml Advtrtuer, 



"The date of the events narrated in this book is supposed to be sooo a. n. Tho 
Inhabitanu of North America have increased piightiiy in numbers and pnwer and 
knowledge. It te an age of marvelous Kcientific attainments. Flying machinca knvo 
long been in common use, and finally a new power is discovered called ' npergy/ 
the reverse of gravitation, by which people are able to fly off into space in any dii«o- 
tion, and at what speed they please."— iVrw York Smn. 

** The scientific romance by John Jacob Astor is more than likely to secure a dis- 
tinct popular succeu, and achieve widespread vogue both as an amusing and interest- 
eating story, and a thoughtful endeavor to prophesy some of the triumphs which science 
is destined to win by the year sooo. The book has been written wtth a purpose, and 
that a higher one than the mere spinning of a highly imaginative yam. Mr. Aslor has 
been engaged upon the book for over two years, and has brought to bear upon it n 
great deal of hard work in the way of scientific research, of which he has been very Ibssd 
ever since he entered Harvard. It is admirably illustrated by Daa B€aad.**—Msi/ mmd 
£x/rtsi, 

" Mr. Astor has himself almost all the qualities imaginable for nsaking the science of 
astronomy popular. He knows the learned maps of the astrologets. He knows tho 
work of Copernicus. He has made calculations and observationa. He is enthnsinitic, 
and the spectacular does not frighten him."— AVw York Timet. 

" The work will remind the reader very much of Jules Verne in its general plan ol 
using scientific facts and speculation as a skeleton on. which to hang the romantie 
adventures of the central figures, who have all the daring ingenuity and luck of Mr. 
Verne's heroes. Mr. Astor uses history to point out what in his opinion science wnmy 
be expected to accompliah. It » a romance with a ptirpose.'*— CAara/» JMiet^Oeemm, 

** The romance contains many new and striking developments of the poiaibilitini 
of science hereafter to b« explored, but the volume is intensely interesting, bodi aa n 
product of imagination and aa illustratioa of the iagenious and origiaal applicatian «l 
■ci«ac«."~j?#rAr#f^ Nermld, 
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A£W EDITION OP PROP. HUXLEY'S ESSAYS. 

COLLECTED ESSA VS. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
New complete edition, with revisions, the Essays being grouped 
according to general subject. In nine volumes, a new Intro* 
duction accompanying each volume. i2mo. Cloth, $1.35 per 
volume. 

Vou I.— METHOD AND RESULTS. 

Vou II.— DARWINIANA, 

Vou III.— SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

Vou IV.— SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 

Vou v.— SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

Vou VI.— HUME. V 

Vou VII.— MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 

Vou VIII.— DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. 

Vou^ IX.-EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

** Mr. Huxley hai covered a vait variety of topici during the laxt quarter of a 
century. It give* one an agreeable surprise to look ever the table* of contents and 
note the immentc territory which he hai explored. To read thene booki carefully 
and studiously is to become thoroughly acnuMinicd with the most advanced thought 

a large number of topics."— A'/tv i'^tA tltraid. 



" The series will be a welcome one. There are few writings on the more abstruM 
problems of science better adapted to reading by the general public, and in this form 
the books will be well in the reach of the investjeator. . . . The revisions are the last 
expected to be made by the author, and his introductions are none of earlier data 
than a few months ago 1189^), so they may be considered his final and most authorita- 
tive utterances.*'— CAmth^ fimes, 

" It was inevitable that his ess.-iyi should be called for in a completed form, and they 

,will be a fource of delight and profit to all who read them. He has always commaiulea 

*a hearing, and as a master of the literary ityle in writing scientific essays he is worthy 

of a place among the great Rnglish essayists of the day. This edition of his essays 

will be widely read, and gives his scientific work a permanent Unva^'-^BottoH HtraU, 

** A man whose brilliancy is 10 constant as that of Prof. Huxley will always conu 
maitd readers: and the utterances which are here collected are not the least in weight 
and luminous beauty of those with which the author has long delighted the leadunc 



"The connected arrangement of the essays which their reissue permits brings iato 
fuller relief Mr. Huxley's masterlv powers of exposition. Sweeping the subject*maiter 
clear of all logomachies^ he lets the light of common day fall upon it. He shows that 
the place of hypothesis in science, as tne starting point of verification of the phenomena 
•o be explained, is but an extension of the assumptioiu which underlie actions ia every- 
day aflairs: and that the method of scientific investigation is only the method which 
iJm ocdinary biisinrss of life,"— Z#im^« Chr^nkU, 
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HE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE- 

OLOG K A History of the Warfare of Seienee vntk Tkeohgy 
in Christendom. By Andrew D. White, LL. D., late Presi- 
dent and Professor of History at Cornell University. In two 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, f Sjoo. 

*'* The itory of the atnigglc of Maichen after Inith with the ergaatfcd /broes of 
ignorance, bigotry, and tuperatitkm it the most inspiring chapter in the whole history 
of mankind. That story has never been better told than by the cx-PresidcBt of Cor- 
Bell Univertity in these two voluoMt. ... A wonderful story it is that he Idla."— 
L^mdtH Daiijf Ckrcmiclt, 

'* A literary event of prime importance is the appearance of 'A History of the War* 
lare of Science with Thcolugy in Christendom.' **-'PkiUuUt^kia Prue* 

*' Such an horicst and thorough treatment of the subject in all its bearings thai it 
will carry weight and be accepted as an authority in tracing the process by which the 
scientific method has come to be supceme in modern thought and life.**— ^mIms HtrmU, 

" A great work of a great man upon great suljectSy and will always he a icligi^ 
scientific classic"— CA«r«/v Ewniwg Po»t, 

** It is graphic, lucid, even-tempered- never bitter nor vindictivt. No student of 
human progress should fail to read these volumes. While they have about them the 
fiucination of a welUold tale, they are also crowded with the fiu:u of history that have 
had a tremendous bearing upon the development of the race."— ^rwi^M Eagtt. 

" The same liberal spirit that marked his public life is seen in the pages of his book, 
fSving it a test and interest that can not fail to secura for it hearty commendation and 
honest praise."— /'AiVW/^ikM Pm^Jk Ltdg^r, 

** A conscientious suiftmary of the body of learning to which it relates aecomulated 
during long years of research. ... A monument of industry.**— M K. Evetu'mg P»st, 

** A work which constitutes in many ways the most instructive review that has ever 
been written of the cvolutkm of human knowledge in its conflict with dogmatic belieC 
... As a contributkm lo the literature of liberal thought, the book is one the unpor> 
taace of which can not b« easily overrated.*'— iX0«4Mi 3m«mi. 

'* The most valuable contribution that has yet been made to the history of the co»> 
flkts between the theologists and the rcicntista."— ^as^SUr C#«»«»rrvM4 

" Undoubtedly die most exhaustivt treatise which has been written on tfua onhjecL 
• . . Able, scholarly, critical, impaitial in tone and eshaustive in tnataseat.**— ^ 
AdtftrOier, 
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CUSTAVE FLAUBERT, as seen in his Works and 
Correspondence, By John Charles Tarver. With Portrait. 
8vo. Buckram, f 4.(X>. 

'* It U Aurprisinic that this extremely interesting correspondence has not been Eng- 
lished h^Mtc. ^London A thtutgum, 

'* Thi« han«lM>me vohime it welcome. ... It merits ■ cordial reception if for no 
other rravin ihan to make a large section of the KnitliAh public mere intimately ac* 
quaiiited \kiih the foremost champion cjf art fur art's sake. . . . Ihe letters are ad- 
■sirably traii>Litcd, ajid in the mam tlM book is written with skill and verve,** ^^Lot^* 
el0H A<ud*my, 
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IFE OF SIR RICHARD O WEN, By Rev. Rich- 
ard Owen. With an Introduction by T. II. Huxley. 3 voli. 
i2mo. Cloth, f 7.5a 

" The value of thew memoirs is that they disclose with i^reat minuteness the daily 
labors aitd occupations of one of the forem(>st men of science of Lnglated."^Aw/«M 
Herald, 



•« 



A noteworthy contribution to biographical literature.*'— /'4/iW/^Afa Press. 
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FAN BUCKLAND. The Life and Correspond- 
ence of William Buckla.nd, D. D., F. R. S., sometime Dean 
of Westminster, twice President of the Theological Society, and 
first President of the British Association. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. Buck- 
ram, f 3.5a 

'* Next to Charles Darwin^ T>ean Buclcland is certainly the most interesting person- 
ality in the field of natural science that the present century has pnxluced."- London 
Daily Setvt. 

" A very readable hook, for it f^rtt an excellent account, without any padding or 
UDDOcessary detail, of a most original mxa." -^lyestmifister GoMett*, 
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ERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WERNER 

VON SIEMENS, Translated by W. C. Coupland. With 

Portrait. 8vo. Cloth, f 5.0a 

'* This volume of straijthtforward reminiscence reflects new credit on its author, 
and (fevrves a high place among the records of great inventors who have made a name 
and a fortune in ways which have been of immense public benefii.'*— i^fV/rnri' World. 

** The general reader need not be detened from taking up the book by the fear that 
Ke vrill have to wade through chapters of long techniral terms which he does not under- 
stand. Whether he is describing his simple home life or his scientific career and its 
manifold achievements. Von Siemens writes plainly, unaffectedly, and in a uniformly 
attractive fashion. The who4e work^ is, as the pi.Dlishers of the translation say with 
truth, ' rich in genial narrative, stirring adventure, and picturesque description,* and 
•tamped throughout with the impress of an original mind and a sterling character."— 
Times, «»______«^__«__-«-— — — 
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THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. 
Edited by W. DouGiJis Moriison. 

CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Professor E. Ferri, 
i2mo. Cloth, f 1.5a 

" A mmt iraluable book. It m tycffc^lSve of lefomit inid remedie*, it is rcMonahlo 
wid tcmpenito, and it conlaina a wi»rld »f infor«aiion and weH-arranffcd fact* fur thoae 
interrMcd in or merefy obaervant uf oita of the treat quctiuona of ttio day.'*— /*ilj£t- 
^IfhM Pmbik Ledgtr. 

" The ^ientt^t. the humamtarian, und the «todcnt wiU find much to tndnrae and to 
adopt, while the laymaa will wonder why tuch a book was doc wiiUca years agoi.'*^ 
Atwark Advtrtiur, 
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'HE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Professor Lou< 

BROSO. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 



" 'The Female Oflcnder' must be considered at a very valuable addition to \ 
tific literature. ... It is not alone to the scientist that the work will recommend itsdC 
The humanitarian, anxious for the refi»rm of the habitual criminal, will find in its pagca 
many valuable suggestions.*'— /'Aa^W/^^Am JUm, 

** Thb work will undoubtedly be a valuable addition lo the woriu on criastnolmey* 
and may also prove of in es t im abl e help in the preveation of crime."— IV/nraf /nsr 
Preu. 

'* The book is a very valuablo one, and admirably adapted for gencnl reading.''— 
Boston Horn* y^mmoL 

'*This book will probably constitute one of the most valuable contributions ia 
of a nineteenth-century sign of advanced dvilitation known as prison 
dnmaii Timt»-Slar» 

"There is no bw 
•utject of criminology as this book."— AVsv iimvem Lti 

W PREPARATION, 



"There is no book of recent twait that bearv such important idaiioa lo the gicat 

" mder. 
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UR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. ByW.D. Mor- 

RISON. 



QRIME A SOCIAL STUDY. By Professor Joly. 

The study of crirhinal tendencies is occupyintr advanced students throui^h- 
out the world, but the science has been carried further by the Italian school 
of criminoloi*ists than by any other scientists. This series embodies the 
tnnsi interestinf; and suin;:estive results of extended investi|;ations. The sul^ 
ject is dealt with from the scientific, not from the purely philanthropic 
p)int of view, but the oondusions must necessarily form the basis icr 
Dumaaitarian endeavor. 
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r\EGENERATION, By Professor Max Nordau, 

-^-^ Translated from the second edition of the German work. 8va 
Cloth, $3.50. 

"A poweifiiU trenchant, tavai^e attack on all the leadinic literary and artistic idoU ol 
the time by a man <>f great intellectual power, immense raniie ui knowledKc* and the 
p<M«e«M>r of a lucid style rare amons t»erman writer*, and becoming rarer everywhere, 
owinic to the very intliiences which Nordau attacks with such unsparing energy, such 
eager hatred.'* — London CkrontcU, 

** The wit and learninK, the literary skill and the scientific method, the righteous in- 
diicnation. and the un;;ovcmed prejudice displayed in Herr Max Nordau's trentise on 
' l>ei;encration * attracted to it, on its firM appearance in Germany, an attention that 
was partly admiring and partly astonished." — London Standard. 

** I^t us say at once that the Encli^h-rcading public should \>t grateful for an 
EnKli«h rendering of Max Nordau's polemic. It will provide socio with a subject 
that may la%t a« long a« the prenent (Government. . . . We reud the pages without 
finitinfc one dull, sometimes in reluctant agreement, sometimes with amused content* 
•omctiroes with angry indignation." — London Saturday K«vi*w. 

*' Herr Nordau's book fills a void, not merely in the sy;stems of Lomhro^o, as he 
•ay«, but in all existing; "systems of Knttlish and American criticism with which we are 
acqtiainted. It is not literary criticism, pure and simple, though it in not kicking in 
literary qualities of a high order, but it is something which ha% long been needed, for 
of literary criticism, so called, good, bad, and indifTerent, there is always an abundance ; 
but it is Kientific criticism —the penetration to and the interpretation of the spirit 
within the letter, the apprehension of motives as well at means, and the comprehension 
of temporal efTects as well xs final results, its explanation, classification, and largely 
condemnation, for it is not a healthv condition which he has studied, but its absence. 
its loss ; it is degeneration. . . . I^le has written a great YHwik, which every ihouwhtful 
lover of art and literature and every serious student of sociology and morality should 
read carefully and ponder slowly aud wisely."— A'/irA^n/ J/tnry Stoddard, in Tkt 
Mail and Ex^rtu. 

** The book is one of more than ordinary interest Nothing just like it has ever 
been written. Agree or disagree with its concluMons, wholly or in part, no one can 
fssil to recognize the force of iu argument and the timeliness of its Injunctions.'*— CAA 
tag* Evening Post. 

** A most absorbing book, and it likely lo displace ' Trilby* at a tubject of popular 
discussion."— CAA'tf/v Tribune. 

^ ** A ponderous volume whose ^very page is full of interest. So full is it in detail, so 
ictentific in its method, so irresistible in its invitation lo controversy, that it must get 
the worUs of aru and letters by the ears.**— AVw > Vrl Recorder. 

** The intense interest ctflrently showii in the subject treated in the book, the original 
ideas it offers, and the imperturbable spirit of the scientific investigator which animates 
and sustains (he author, will unquestionably command for it in this country the atten* 
tion it his received abroad ; and it may be safely predicted that ' Degeneration * 
already known here in literary circles, is destined to attain an immediate and widespread 
^a^yxUnvsr—PkiUuUlfhia Telegraph. 

** This fascinating and most suggestive book gives a picture of the msthetic mani- 
Ceatations of the times, drawn with rare adroitness, vigor, and command of satire, and 
it will be found to bokl a place which has not baen occupied.*'— CM^iWiMitf Conemurti^ 
Geuetu. 

** Certain to arousa a storm of dtscusiion."»/'A/Au^^A^ Ledger, 

*' The interest which ' Degeneration ' cauaet in the reader is iatanet.**— i^#w Y*rk 
Timu, 
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THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

Back btfck complete m itself. By writers of authority im their parHotts 
spheres, i6mo, Cloth^ 40 cents per tfo/umo, 

NOW READY. 

^//£ STOR Y OF THE STARS. By G. F. Cham^ 

^ BERS, F. R. A. S., author of " Handbook of Descriptive and 
Practical Astronomy," etc. With 24 Illustrations. 

*' One can ker« Kct a clenr conception of the relative condtiion of th« ttars and con- 
•tcllations and of the exUtcnt iiniverM «n dr as it is diik:lo«ed to view. The atilhnr 
pre^entii hi* wondrrfut and al timet bcwildcrinK facta in a bright and cheery apini thai 
makes ihe book doubly attractive."— /^^f/ow Htme JourtuU, 

y^IIE STORY OF ''PRIMITIVE'' MAN. By 
•^ Edward Clodd, author of " The Story of Creation/* etc. 

" No candid person will deny that Mr. Clodd has come as near as any one at tbn 
time is likely to come to an authentic exposition of all the infi^rmation hitneito gaiacd 
regarding tlie earlier stages in the evolution of mankind. '*^V'rw I'orh Sttm. 

n^HE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant 

'^ Allen, author of " Flowers and their Pedigrees/* etc. 

"As fascinating in style as a first-chss story of fiction, and ia a simple ami dear 
exposition of plant life."— i^>r/<Mi Home Jpumal. 

n^HE STORY OF THE EARTH. By H. G. See- 

^ LEY, F. R. S., Professor of Geography in King's College* London. 
With Illustrations. 

"Thoroughly interesting, and it is dotibtful if the fa^nating alory of the pbnet oa 
which we live has been previously told so clearly mid at the same lame ao compre* 
heusivcly."—/'Mi!^« Advertiser. 

y^HE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By 
•* G. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S. 

"Any intelligent reader can get clear ideas of the more m e n ta of the worlds aboot 
m. . * • Will impart a wise knowledge of astronomical wondcn.'*^OUM/w imitr.Ocemm, 
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HE STOR Y OF A PIECE OF COAL. By E. 
A. Martin. 

IN PREPARATION, 

HE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By John 

MUNRO, C. £. 

AND OTHERS. 
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DR. HENRY MAUDSLEY'S WORKS. 

BODY AND WILLt Being an Essay conoerning Will in itc 
Metaphysical, rbysiological, and Pathological Aspects. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

BODY AND MINOS An Inquiry into their Connection and Mutual 
luflucncc, specially in reference to Mental Disorders. 1 vol., 12mo» 
Clolh, $1.50. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PATIlOLOCfY OF MIND: 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MIND. Nevr edition. 1 to!., 12nio. 
Cloth, $2.00. Co.XTENTS : Chapter I. On the Method of the Study 
of tiie Mind.— II. The Mind and the NcrTous System. /-HI. The 
Spinal Cord, or Tertiary Ncnrous Centres; or, Xenrous Centres 
of Reflex Action.^IV. Secondary Nervous Centres; ypr, Sensory 
(janglia ; Sensorium Commune. — V. Ilemifiphcrical Ganglia ; Cortical 
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